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Preface 


Much of the work on which this publication is based has been made possible 
by grants from the Swedish International Development Agency, the Govern- 
ment of Finland, and the B.M.Z. of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
Support of a programme of studies on ‘* Education, the nature of work and 
employment” at the International Institute for Educational Planning. 

Under these sponsorships, a preliminary effort was made by the IEP to 
review the existing literature and identify the most promising avenues for 
research in this field.'! Among the conclusions of this investigation, two were 
considered by the Institute as worthy of being taken into consideration in the 
definition of its programme of studies: (i) the inadequacy of the methods 
followed in the planning of human resources suggests the need for a partic- 
ular effort for developing new methodological frameworks or adapting the 
existing ones; (ii) there is a vast amount of accumulated research work done 
in this field, and an explicit need for a ‘‘bank of knowledge” to be consti- 
tuted by the publication of specialized monographs on some of the most 
important aspects. 

While Volume I is based upon the former conclusion, this book (Volume 
II) is a contribution which originated in response to the latter conclusion. It 
contains three studies, covering separate yet complementary aspects of the 
problem of the relationships between the Educational System and the Produc- 
tion System as manpower user. 

One way of studying and assessing these relationships is through the 
analysis of the functioning of the labour market. In this respect, a number of 
authors contend that there is not just one but several labour markets, with 
their own forms of operating in terms of supply, demand, levels of remuner- 
ation, career prospects and mobility, that these markets are fairly well 
segmented, and that the role played by education will be different in each 
segment. The first monograph on the theories of the markets, by Martin 
Carnoy, seeks to answer two specific questions: (i) what can we learn from 
the work done on the segmentation of the labour market? and (ii) is clear-cut 
1. See J. Hallak, “Issues and research needs in the field of education and employment”, Paris 

ITEP, 1975 (mimeo). 7 
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empirical evidence available to judge the validity of this theory? After a 
critical presentation of various models of labour markets, Carnoy examines 
the implications for policy-making of the findings of studies in the United 
States of America, Singapore, Brazil, Peru, Mexico and Cameroon, particularly 
in terms of income distribution. 

The second contribution, by Henry Levin, focuses on 
in some industrialised countries; namely, in the pattern of social relations in 
the workplace, i.e. greater democracy and worker participation, and tries to 
trace its implications for the educational system and educational planning. As 
a matter of fact, our assumption is that another way to understand the 
relationship between education and work, was to select a concrete and very 
specific on-going change in the world of work and discuss its effects on the 


educational system (or the reverse). With this purpose in mind, the author 


a very recent change 


€ inadequate for understanding the 
; hence Levin offers a dialectical 
Correspondance” and “ Contradic- 
in a historical perspective, school- 
ent towards workplace democracy. 
ms most likely to happen in the 
ber of types of educational reforms 
workplace democracy. 
ing, picks up yet another concrete 
our understanding of the complexity 
and work, i.e. the issue of self-employ- 
e planners in developing countries has 
Power to the self-employed, partly with the 
to start with, a number of p ah pei a aptiddes ae eae hie rage 
combinations wh ey elements which intervene ina variely of 
enever self- employment occurs; i.e. skills, community and 
area of education 


Tanzania; diversification of schools; wien oo sigh Gagarin and 
iy. Then, using a detailed anuilysis ea or youths and the communi- 
self-employed, the author shows the co i < undertaken by the 
in the sphere of self-employment: and 
very much related to the functions of 
formal and non-formal. 

Altogether, though the three papers Start with different assumpti and 
cover different aspects, they contribute to enrich our knowled a of i aes I 
education/work relationship. 8e of the complex 
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I. Introduction 


Much of the research in the economics, sociology, and politics of education 
hinges on implicit assumptions about relations in production and the func- 
tioning of labour markets. Thus the theoretical basis for educational invest- 
ments and educational planning in many countries rests on an unstated 
theory of the behaviour of employment, productivity, and income in response 
to educational expansion. 

Recently, with the failure of the ‘ War on Poverty’ to improve significantly 
the employment and wages of the poor in the United States, American 
economists began to question whether the assumptions of orthodox (neo- 
Classical) economic theories of labour markets really provide an accurate 
reflection of industrial-country conditions. Essentially, these economists could 
not reconcile race, sex, and social class discrimination with the orthodox view 
that investment in the education and vocational training of the poor should 
yield pay-offs equal to gains by higher-income white people. Why did the 
training programmes of the ‘War on Poverty’ produce such low gains for 


those who were trained? 
Out of this questioning came three kinds of answers: the first was a 


revision of orthodox theory which attempted to explain—without probing the 
fundamental neo-classical assumptions—why more education and training 
could produce different results for different groups in the society. The second 
was also an extension of neo-classical theory, but it attempted to explain the 
observed phenomena with the concept of technological differences in the kinds 
of firms worked in by more skilled, primarily white male workers and the 
firms worked in by less skilled workers, many of whom are women and 
minority males. It is these latter firms that the unemployed poor would have 
to enter once trained by anti-poverty programmes. Such ‘dual labour market? 
theories described differences in the nature of promotion and pay scales faced 
by different groups of workers. The third kind of answer argued that there 
were differences in the kinds of markets faced by different groups of workers 
but that these differences arose not out of technological considerations but 
out of the contradictions of capitalist development. The failure of the ‘War on 
Poverty’ in that view was inherent in the nature of capitalist production 
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“Segmentation” of labour markets emerged from historical conflicts between 
owners/managers of capital and workers. Thus, radical segmentation theory 
attempts to provide an entirely different theoretical economic framework to 
analyse the functioning of labour markets. 

Of course, the concept of differences j 
J.H. Boeke wrote of ‘dual’ 


that cultural differences crea 
labour in the ‘traditional’ 


of modern technology, which could absorb only a 
labour force which would and could work in the 


individuals were born equal and came 


wn choices, freely taken, 
d. Workers were Paid their marginal 


of physical capital, but in essence these 
tkers except in tha 


€d) to manage fj 


fference in the rj 
a capitalist or a worker. Each had equal legal and 


¥ bargaining power in the 
market-place. While Boeke may have evoked Some nostalgia for the ‘noble 
savage’ and the love that traditional societies had for . aS an analyst 
he implicitly accepted the premise that the Natives beh 


: aved the way they did 
entirely because they chose that way of life. Later work by Tax (1964) in 
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Guatemala and Yotopoulos (1967) in Greece questioned the ‘irrationality’ (in 
capitalist terms) of traditional, very-low-income farmers: those studies indi- 
cate that poor societies are not poor because they allocate resources in an 
inefficient way; rather, they are poor because they lack resources, particularly 
high-yield resources (Schultz, 1964). 

But this still does not explain why the poor find themselves employed in 
low-yield activities and the better-off workers in high-productivity activities. 
Is it simply a matter of education and training or of making the right 
individual choices? Segmentation theory contends that it is not. That analysis 
argues that a significant part of the differences in wages paid to different 
groups in society is a function of the structure of production; i.e., who 
controls the means of production and for what purposes production is used. 
Capitalist production is run by owners of capital and primarily for the accu- 
mulation and reproduction of capitalism itself. This means that even if such 
production is inefficient from the standpoint of the society as a whole (for 
example, it may provide the basic necessities of life to only a small percentage 
of the population) any change in the organization or ownership of production 
is considered a threat to that minority who own capital. Segmentation theory 
argues that out of the inherent antagonism of labour and capitalists, arising 
from the drive by capitalists to accumulate ever-increasing amounts of capital 
(at the expense of workers and peasants), members of the working class are 
Pitted against each other through ‘segmenting’ them into different groups 
paid different wages and doing different kinds of work (not necessarily more 
or less ‘productive’ work! Just different kinds of work). Therefore, segmen- 
tation theory would explain dualisms in the labour force primarily through 
the differential exploitation (treatment) of different groups of workers, and the 
relative poverty of one group rather than another not because of the different 
individual choices made by them individually, but primarily by the historical 
struggles that left one group in a less advantageous bargaining position 


relative to another. 
The two models are also consistent with two very different models of 


development. The neo-classical view is based on a linear, or evolutionary, 
interpretation of history and so corresponds to a linear model of development. 
In this interpretation, change occurs primarily through the introduction of 
new ideas (new philosophical concepts or technological inventions, for exam- 
ple) or changes in the prices of goods or inputs, which in turn change the 
possibilities for capital accumulation (see Wallerstein, 1974, for a review of 
neo-classical theories of the rise of capitalism). If we consider the growth 
models of the 1950s (for example, Harrod, 1948) we see that development was 
interpreted as the addition of more capital per worker or the introduction of 
8 ad to increase output per unit of labour and capital (Schultz, 

The principal concept behind this view of development is that the absence 
of economic growth (underdevelopment) is caused primarily by the lack of 
resources, or by ‘inefficiency’ in combining resources or by lack of technolo- 
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gy. While this may appear to be a rather simplistic view of neo-classical 
development theory, both growth and lack of growth in that model are 


discussed primarily in terms of variables associated with production functions 
and budget lines. 


In that sense, we can understand how human 
require a neo-classical theory of change. The 


dual—in this case his or her Position in the labour force—depends primarily 
on the amount ‘invested’ in that individual. 


I 0, like an economy, individual 
growth can be analyzed in terms of a production Possibilities curve, available 


-capital labour market models 
development of the indivi- 


ha orth. In } ostow’s famous model (Rostow, 1960), development 

ially Occurs in traditional Societies as the result of external stimuli, and it 
ate with the spread of ‘entrepreneurial’ values. Meanwhile, there is a 
ag sector where capital accumulation and capitalist development take 
Place alongside a traditional, subsistence sector characterized by lack of capital 
© sectors in this model is the 


sector is “separated? 
on. Rather, it is a pa 


will become like the moi All ‘ ; 
changed values, technology, en perce Re pe Goce 
t in the traditj 0 produce develop- 
we pir World-wide development schemes 
; ig ure et al, 197 WE see this paradi M6 
duality between the rich ; 1gm extended to t 


technology, ‘know-how’ and human ¢. 


history j 
h the 
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models we have discussed. In addition, the process of change centres on 
inherent antagonism between different social classes struggling to gain control 
Over economic surplus and—by implication—over the means of production 
and reproduction (in modern times, the State also became important in 
reproduction). Class struggle, then, is the heart of the development process, 
Not technological change or the introduction of new resources. 

With the emergence of capitalism, class struggle centres on the conflict 
between the new owners of the means of production (capitalists) and wage 
labour. In this model, underdevelopment is caused not by a lack of resources, 
but by the very relationship between the owners of capital and labour; that is, 
between those who control the technology and the resources and those who 
have only their labour power. The latter are limited in their development by 
capitalists’ need to extract economic surplus from workers. In the internation- 
al division of labour, workers in poor countries are even more restricted than 
workers in the industrialised economies because of the relationship between 
the industrialised and non-industrialised: the surplus extracted from the poor 
countries by the rich restricts growth possibilities in the former and even 
further conditions the possibilities for personal development of poor countries’ 
workers (Frank, 1967; Cardoso and Falleto, 1969). Thus, in order for devel- 
Opment to take place in this model, it is necessary to change the ‘dependen- 
cy’ relationship between the industrialised and non-industrialised countries 
and between capital and labour in the non-industrialised countries them- 


Selves. Indeed, for workers to ‘develop’ (to achieve their human potential) 


even in the industrialised countries themselves requires this changed relation 


between capital and labour. 

Segmented labour markets in this model are the result of the class struggle: 
they represent a division of labour which serves the interests of capital (and 
the reproduction of the capitalist system) rather than the needs of labour. The 
Segments are due not to technological requirements but rather to a more 
efficient means of surplus extraction under particular conditions of capitalist 
Production. 

Once we understand these different mo 
example, neo-classical economists tend to 
capital as different versions of the same category of inputs into the growth 
Process, and on the distribution of labour income alone when dealing with 
income distribution. For there is no inherent antagonism between labour and 
capital in the neo-classical or dual model. There is conflict between capital- 
Owner and wage-earner, but this conflict is settled through wage-bargaining, a 
wage-bargaining centred on forces of supply and demand in the market-place. 
Whether a small or large part of total economic product goes to physical 
capital-owners has no particular significance beyond the fact that it reflects 
the conditions of the labour and capital markets. 

But in the Marxist development model, income distribution between capital 
and labour is crucially important to understanding the capital/labour struggle. 
And the distribution of labour income reflects the degree of segmentation of 


dels it becomes clear why, for 
focus on physical and human 
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interplay of the forces 
segmentation theory, 
capitalist accumulatio 

In these circumstances, 


labour markets would grea g. Under segmented 
labour market theory, investing in more schooling, for example, would not 


capitalist development 
income) of the poor in 
theory, there could be 
force (a change in the distribution of | 


abour’s personal characteristics) without 


In this study, we review existing theories of labour Markets, present some 
new formulations of segmentation theory, and then empirical tests of segmen- 
tation in the United States and a few low-income Countries. We relat our 
conclusions about segmented labour market analysis to the planning process 
in industrialising societies, particularly to the Tole that education might play 
in growth, income distribution, and employment in the framework of 
segmented labour markets. 

One of the most important difficulties of testing the empirical validity of 
segmentation as a mode of analysis is that the Principal arguments for such a 
theory of labour markets are historical. In other words, at a Single point in 
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time, we cannot observe the dialectical process which has resulted in segmen- 
tation. Thus, much of the criticism of segmentation analysis (which we 
review below) and, in fact, our own ‘empirical’ tests, based on cross-section 
data and regression estimates of mobility between and within segments, do 
Not get at the principal issue raised by the analysis: is the proper framework 
to study labour markets in capitalist societies the neo-classical theory of the 
firm and marginal productivity, or class conflict and dialectical materialism? 
This is a historical as well as cross-sectional issue, and we cannot treat it 
adequately in this study (see Center for Economic Studies, 1976, for an 
historical analysis of labour markets and education). 

_ Keeping this important caveat in mind, we discuss this new development 
in labour market theory in both United States and international contexts and 


attempt to show its relevance for the planning of education. Neo-classical 
(orthodox) theories of labour markets are presented briefly in Chapter II as a 
Way of bringing the reader up to date on the recent work in orthodox theory 
and to provide a framework for contrasting dual labour market and segmen- 
tation theories with the orthodox literature. Chapter III describes dual labour 
Market and segmentation theories (including our own version of segmentation 
theory) and criticisms of those theories by orthodox economists. Empirical 
tests of the ‘validity’ of some labour markets characteristics as predicted by 
Segmentation analysis are discussed in Chapters IV and V, divided into U.S. 
Studies (Chapter IV) and studies in the Third World (Chapter V). Chapter VI 


analyses the implications of segmentation theory for educational planning and 
Chapter VIT presents an agenda for future research on this subject—a type of 
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Work, especially in low-income countries. Thirdly, ee a so wip clear 
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erences in their historical 


Nature of th f the important di 
ese markets because OF b ye i ; : 
analysis of labour-capital relations 1n capitalist society, and, indeed, their 


entire view of history and the role of capitalist development in the historical 
Process, : 


clear from our study: first, that different 
lated to growth, income distribution, and 
cted to the interpretation of the develop- 
dent, our interpretation leans strongly toa 
assumption that labour/capital produc- 
inherently antagonistic class conflict. 
s been done recently in attempting to 
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on the increased efficiency o 
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Date... ... ve tee teen cee Orthodox models of labour markets 


Acc. No.2e.wt 
the labour market can be mathematically demonstrated to yield as efficient a 
matching of jobs and men as an economist could devise even if he knew 
something about workers and machines. Thus, from this perspective, detailed 
knowledge of the interaction of worker characteristics and job characteristics 
is redundant. ; ; 

The problem, of course, is that labour markets don’t, in fact can’t, work in 
the postulated fashion. On the most abstract theoretical level the problem is 
that supply and demand are not measured in the same units. That is, workers 
supply a set of characteristics such as strength, co-ordination, 1Q, education, 
docility, etc., while employers seek the workers who will increase the firm’s 
Output by the greatest amount. Workers supply characteristics, coe 
demand ‘marginal productivity’. Unless labour theory 1s able to specify a set 
of functional relationships between characteristics supplied by workers and 
the units of employer demand, it cannot logically assert that workers reap 
teristics have ‘prices’ attached to them which move so as to ap the 
supply of and demand for those characteristics across jobs. 2 be to) Soy 
Possible that no such general set of functional a — chil 
€ attributes and productive capacity exists. Perhaps eac Nias ve ok ah 
Own individual more or less arbitrary criteria for jonny ae I 4 = 

elvin Reder expresses this problem thus: ‘It is at least possi 
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1970). Extreme versions of this theory even refer to pre-school gee in 
parental attention and nutrition as investments in human capital, though no 
researcher has yet attempted to quantify the effects of such differences. 
The basic assumption made about individual behaviour is that individuals 
‘invest’ in human capital up to the point where the cost of acquisition of a 
unit of human capital in terms of income forgone and training fees equals the 
discounted value of the expected future income increments resulting from the 
investment. Aggregation of the outcomes of all such individual decisions 
gives the ‘supply’ of human capital. Meanwhile employers ascertain how 
much additional output can be produced by an individual with an extra year 
of schooling or an extra year of on-the-job training. Competition in labour 


markets combined with employers’ desire to maximize profits will drive them 
to hire workers up to the point where th 


unskilled labour plus the value of the 
individuals’ education and training. 

gives the ‘demand’ for human capit 
human capital are unequal, the ‘pric 


rience are easily observable by employers ge of Schooling and job expe 
relating the factor supplied, ‘human capital? 

There are some formal problems with this formulation, caused by the fact 
that different jobs may offer different learning Sear ee cre, 
more productive skills can be learned in three years of g managerial training 
programme tan 2, Tee Fea aay janitor. Sherwin Rosen has recently 
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attempted to formulate a human capital model which would accommodate 
these distinctions between jobs (S. Rosen, 1972). In his model every job offers 
some combination of current income and training opportunities. Competitive 
markets establish premiums on jobs offering greater human investment 
Opportunities. That is, jobs which offer greater training opportunities pay, 
ceteris paribus, lower salaries. The size of the differential is determined by the 
Costs to firms of providing training opportunities and by distributions of 
worker abilities and ‘tastes’ for present as opposed to future income. In this 
Model the ‘price’ of the training opportunities on a job is related to the 
maximum learning potential’ the job provides. This price is the same to 
everyone, regardless of their ‘ability’ to actually learn on the job. Therefore, 
those who have a high learning ability are the most likely to invest in jobs 
With large learning opportunities, because their productivity and future wages 
Will be increased more by the job than will someone’s with a lower learning 


ability, 
Rosen wants this last feature in his model because he wants to explain why 
the age-income profiles rise faster for those with large amounts of schooling 
than for those with little schooling. For Rosen, schooling increases not only 
Cognitive skills, but also the ability to learn (Rosen, 1972, p. 339). Therefore, 
those with more schooling take jobs with high investment opportunities, and 
their productivity and wages rise faster than those with little schooling. 
However, this explanation involves us again in our initial theoretical problem, 
le., how can employers use years of experience on a Job as an index of 
Productive capacity when different individuals acquire different amounts of 
human capital on the same job? In fact, how can human capital be measured 
€ven in a theoretical sense? In the original human capital models, years of 
Schooling and years of on-the-job training could be aggregated into the single 
factor ‘human capital’ by aggregating the present income forgone while stay- 
'ng in school and while taking jobs with training programmes. eat once 
Osen specifies that individuals acquire different amounts of ne capital 
even though each pays the same price (forgoes the same amount of income). 
agregate income forgone no longer yields an unambiguous ‘amount of 
uman capital. 
e€ don’t wish to dw ; ; 
Subsidiary to the major weakness which vill 
capital model and its extension by Sherwin R 


assume wh f—that there is a 
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capital’ oh contributes something to production and receives a price 
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Sbtainable information about an individual’s docility, ability : ollow direc- 
“ons, reliability, willingness t sublimate personal desires for the sake of 
“xternal rewards etc., use years of formal pence as ett device. 
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hierarchically organised, highly specialised job structure, and that the school 
system functions very well to weed out those who do not possess these traits. 
In this case there will be a high correlation observed between years of 
schooling (dollar investments in human capital) and future income. But the 
schooling has contributed nothing to productivity. The investment in school- 
ing benefits the individual by allowing him access to stable, high-paying jobs, 
but contributes nothing to his performance on the job, does not increase 
society’s total stock of productive resources. 

Of course, we do not wish to assert that schooling contributes nothing to 
worker’s abilities to produce goods and profits for their employers. A much 
more plausible assumption is that the school environment rewards and hones 
a number of traits useful to production in hierarchical job structures charac- 
terised by minute subdivision of tasks. But there is some empirical evidence 
which suggests that schooling does perform a ‘screening’ function which is 
partially independent of any actual contributions to worker’s productivity. For 


instance, it has often been noted that the incremental return to a year of 
schooling in which a degree is granted is muc 
years. This is es 


Moreover, there 


“cost method of determining an 
observable personal characteristics 
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Productivity. It is this discrete time-lag involved in learning an individual’s 
Productive capabilities which makes the hiring decision subject to risk. 
woe the employer is initially uncertain of a given worker’s productive 
pacity, the employer is able to observe a variety of personal data such as 
age, race, sex, education and test scores. Those traits which the worker cannot 
alter, such as race and sex, are termed ‘indices’, while those that are alterable 
are termed ‘signals’. Based on previous market experience with different 
Combinations of signals and indices the employer is assumed to form condi- 
tional assessments of any individual’s productive capacity. It is these subjec- 
tive assessments of productivity which determine the wage offered. Given the 
Offered wage schedule for different levels of a signal, workers will acquire the 
amount of the signal which maximizes the difference between offered wage 
and cost of acquisition of the signal. Equilibrium in this model is attained 


When the employer’s expectations about productivity of individuals with 
ctual performance of those indivi- 


8iven signal levels are confirmed by the a 
uals. Under these conditions there will be no tendency for employers to 
Change offered wage schedules and, hence, no incentive for individuals to 
change the amounts of signals they acquire. ne 
An important requirement for this type of equilibrium to exist is that the 
Unit cost of signal acquisition be negatively correlated with productivity. That 
'S, those people who are more productive independent of schooling must face 
lower education costs in order for education to function as a signal. This 
qauitement is indirectly a consequence of the hes sare oe per 
e contri A : i ad a productive compo- 
ges Naaibestacad bp enue ill impose requirements on the 
ts, but these could not be generally stated and 
: forms considered. Let us follow 
tributes nothing to productivity. 
‘ability’ and unit signalling costs must be 
costs were equal for everyone, everyone 


Would invest in the same amount of education, since offered wages depend 
nly on amount of education. If costs of education were randomly distributed 
Or Positively correlated with productivity, individuals would invest 1n different 


amou é 7s would gradually observe that amount of 
ey, ern aaiivil correlated with productivity and 


Ucation or n e : 
Would eehigs cogs remiums for education. Therefore, education can 
Unction mie pie gat A long as more productive individuals have lower 
Ucation costs ~ each level of schooling (assuming oe ne i cost is 
© princi +. ines participation In Sc ooling). 
ee acre fulfilled, then there are potentially an 
infinite ria schedules. That is, there may be many 
num rium wase ? raced 
S of be ae of ae that it will be worth while only for the more able 
© take a lot ppc thereby confirming the employer's initial belief 
t A , thereby 
wt high level of schooling indicates 
Ssibility of multiple equilibria 'S very 


n i . 
©gatively correlated. If the unit 
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the efficiency of competititive labour markets. In particular the indefinite 
continuation of sexually and racially based discrimination becomes Pots 
possibility within this model. If employers for any reason expect certain reel 
or sex groups to have lower productivity, they might set the education require 
ments for those groups at a higher level than the education requirement for 
white males on the same job. In fact, the education requirement might be set 
so high as to price women and minority groups out of some jobs altogether. 
Looked at from the outside, it might appear that the problem faced by these 
groups was inadequate schooling, whereas this model locates the problem in 
the information structure of the market itself (Spence, 1973, p. 373). ; 

This model is attracting considerable attention by orthodox economists, 
despite its undermining of their traditional faith in the efficacy of markets, 
because it provides an ‘explanation’ for discrimination which is consistent 
with profit maximization and individual freedom of choice. More importantly, 
the model carries the comforting implication that equal rights anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation can force employers to gain the experience with blacks and 
women necessary to demonstrate to them that these groups are as competent 
as white males. Once they have realized this, employers will presumably 
gladly comply with the law. In short, labour markets may have their 
problems, but we can fix them fairly easily, without major institutional 
changes or pronounced social conflict. 

Discrimination by sex and skin colour and apparently excessive general 
education entry requirements for jobs are comprehensible within a signalling 


model and anomalous within a human capital framework. Yet substantive 
questions about labour market 


Processes are left unanswered by the signalling 
models. Most evidently, the mi 
worker traits are productive, 


s one give Swer to these questions and thus does not really 
‘explain’ discrimination. 

Finally, the schooling process is a ‘black box? in these signalling models. 
Even granting the admittedly extreme assumption that schools produce noth- 
ing and merely function to ‘weed out? less productive individuals, it would be 
useful to know how they perform this function. Are monetary or psychic 
‘costs’ the determining factor? If the latter, do the Psychic costs result from 
‘inability to learn’ or from incapacity to find Motivation in an alienating 
environment? The answers to such questions are obviously central to @ 
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determination of how schools must change to accommodate a change in job 


structures in the direction of increased workers’ control. At best the signalling 


Models are an incomplete theory of labour market behaviour and processes. 


Job competition model 


A More institutionally oriented mode! than any we have so far considered is 
ae job competition model of Thurow and Lucas (Thurow and Lucas, 1972). 

he Most novel feature of this model is that labour supply plays little or no 
Tole in wage determination. That is, the characteristics that workers supply, 
With the exception of ‘trainability’, are unimportant in determining their 
Potential productivity on the job. This is because ‘productivity’ is an attribute 
Of jobs, not of people. Jobs in which the worker works with a lot of modern 
Capital equipment are high productivity jobs. Workers queue uP. for such jobs. 
Once a worker is hired the cognitive skills necessary to raise his productivity 
Up to the productivity of the job are learned through formal and informal 
training programmes. The chief criterion which employers use in selecting 
Workers for jobs is ‘trainability’. +e } 

Those workers who possess background characteristics which employers 
feel reduce training costs go to the head of the queue and receive the ‘best’ 
Jobs. Once a worker has landed a good job and received the training necessary 
0 raise his productivity to that of the job, the incremental time necessary to 
train him for the next job up the job ladder is likely to be less than the 
‘raining time necessary for a new employee recruited from outside the firm. 

US, structured ‘internal labour markets’ develop. Even if most of the a 
Necessary on a particular job are ‘general’ (i.e. learnable and usable outside 
the firm), Thurow and Lucas maintain that a residuum of specific skills exists, 
Such as knowledge of location of tools, experience In working with specific 


Production teams, etc. The existence of these specific skills means that 
: in reducing training costs. 


€mplo : 
yers a erest ; : : 
_ Since a ace the ‘trainabili > queue directly determines his 
Jb op iti d 

Portunities and income Thurow ane : : 
Manner, the determinants of queue position. These include education, age, 


Sex, ; rience. 

Psychological and previous expe bes P 

8S race and gical tests, labour-queve determinations even if there are no 
j guccuaee costs between the relevant groups. This is 


Object; i aa 
ince plies in onion nal productivity is an attribute of 
jobs, not of me ic en in the assumption that the nape of queues 
°€s not cause ae to fall. Thus, if all individuals have equal gee costs; 
lacks and women can’t be placed at the bation a es ah iano 
efficiency. Thu 4 Lucas leave open the question of whether coucauen 
actually pineas weinies costs oF whether it serves merely sx if Seree une 
evice. They seem to lean towards the view that See actually reduces 
training ti 1 an specific skills. owever, conventional 
i time for both genera = the income differences between those 


Tate. > 
te-of-return studies which measU? 


that margi 
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i of schooling (holding other factors such as age, ‘ability’, and 
pyre class saith do not, under the assumptions of this model, 
measure correctly the gains from education either to the individual or to 
sc See if employees bear training costs through reduction of wages 
during training periods, then an increase in the supply of college-educated 
labourers merely means that they take over some of the jobs formerly held by 
high-school labourers. In conventional rate-of-return studies, the gains to 
society from increased education are measured by the rise in wages, reflecting 
reduced training time, in those jobs taken over from high-school-educated 
labour. Traditional studies in this situation measure the difference between 
average incomes of college graduates and average incomes of high-school 
graduates. According to the assumptions of the job competition theory, this is 
an overestimate because the wages of the college graduates would be higher 


than the wages of high-school graduates (even if the former never went to 
college) simply because the college graduates are employed in jobs with a high 
productivity. 


To this job competition model of income determination, Thurow and Lucas 
append what they refer to as “sociological factors’. The most salient of these 
is the ‘sense of justice among workers and employers’. This sense of justice 
plays a role whenever there are increasing or decreasing returns to scale, 
where determination of individual marginal products is ‘costly’, or where 
workers’ wage-preference systems are interdependent and conditioned by 
experience and history. 

While the Thurow-Lucas analysis seems to explain phenomena such as 
seniority provisions, constancy of wa 


accepting the same job today at a | 
then wage competition and the in 


er this critical question, 


ch an option. 
r , veakness of the Thurow-Lucas model is its 
extreme technological determinism. Productivity is determined by attributes 
of technology, not by the worker. But what forces the employer to pay the 
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worker the value of his marginal product? In orthodox theory competition 
among workers for jobs, among employers for workers, and substitution 
Possibilities between capital and labour imply that workers will be paid the 
value of their marginal product in equilibrium. Employers would like to pay 
workers less, but they can’t because the workers would quit and be hired by 
some competitor. But in the Thurow-Lucas model we have queues of workers 
eager to work at the ‘good’ jobs. Why aren’t wages bid down by these eager 
Workers? Employers don’t continue to pay wages equal to marginal products 
because it is ‘fair’; they pay them this much because it is ‘profitable’. 
Thurow and Lucas have apparently never learned this fundamental lesson in 
€conomic theory. If we observe an absence of wage competition in the real 
World, then one of the primary tasks of any theory of labour market behav- 
‘our must be the explanation of the compatibility of this absence with profit 
Maximization. We can’t blithely posit the replacement of ‘wage’ competition 


by ‘job’ competition and proceed from there. 
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Br edad ol theory therefore contests orthodox theory’s assumptions that 
So ae employers evaluate workers in terms of their individual 
Hero €ristics and that all workers have a wide range of options among jobs 
that ei: different forms of training. To the contrary, segmentation implies 
toe e labour market is fragmented into persisting groups, indentifiable by 
er permanent group characteristics. Those who fall into one or another of 
these groups have different patterns of work-life which emerge not from 
Individual choice or individualized employer-evaluation but largely from the 
Structure of the labour market for particular sets of jobs. 
There are a number of variants of segmentation theory (we explain these 
stl which we designate by their respective authors—Piore; Gordon, Reich, 
dwards, All of the variants hypothesise and try to establish that there are 
Several types of jobs in the labour market, each with distinct criteria for hiring 


and advancement, supervisory procedures, working conditions and wage 
who fill the jobs. The distinct 


aie and each with generally different groups The dis 
ieee sg have been referred to as the ‘primary independent’, ‘primary 
Utinized’, and ‘secondary’ labour markets. : : 
_ Jobs in the ‘primary routinized’ labour market are characterised by relative 
Job stability, relatively high wages. and wages rising with age (seniority). 
Timary jobs also tend to be full-time and full-year employment and are 
marked by promotion and wage patterns which are set internal to the firm. At 
the Same time, we can locate the concentration of primary jobs in the 
logopolistic industrial and transportation ‘core’ of the economy, as well as 


Most office j rare nt bureaucreacy. The general 
e the governme is aa 
attrib Inks od Sry this sector are dependability, stability, 


Tibutes 0 ae A in t 
responsivensss to pis A eae of externally set goals. The chief 
SP€cific skills necessary for such jobs are best learned through practice and 
©xperience. There are Y sli-defined promotional ladders in this sector. Access 

determined by schooling, race, and sex, 
“4.° and other desired worker 
f the segmentation thesis 
don et al. give weight to 
8: Gordon, Reich, and 


Whi ‘ 
ch are seen as convenient in 


eatibutes mentioned above. (Piore’s variant © 
neetrates on the trait of ‘stability’, wheres we 
Fe character traits (see Gordon, 1972, P. * 
x mae, PP. 361-3).) rity promotion system which 
ttatthates arian phon ea finely differentiated job ladders. Gordon et 
4. also note that the job ladder structure i immediate mobility 
pPitations and legitimizes inequalities in anonly different jobs al 
eich, and Edwards, 1973b, P- 364). Relative wages for different jobs along 
JOb ladders are d fin db shop > and don’t respond to supply and 
~©Mand ss ks . this segment of the labour force are often union- 
"ed, and ihe ie frequent! y ermine this relative wage 
Structure Me ici ag operation with management in disciplining and 
Stabilisin return for co- a ity of relative wages and the seniority-based 
8 the work force. The O” _ sfer of valuable know-how from 


Pri . 
Motion system also facilitate the tran 
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experienced to novice workers. More experienced workers don’t fear competi- 


tion from newcomers and are willing to pass along accumulated expertise to 
them. 


€n occupationally defined across 
decisions are controlled more by 
by administrative rules (internal 
ement are highly rewarded, and 
al standards. 


» although we have not yet 


behaviour differences precede work 


1. Doeringer and Piore (1971) define the inter: 
rules while the external labour market’s 
controlled directly by economic variables. T| 
connected and movement between them oc 
‘ports of entry and exit’ to and from the int 
an analytical construct depends on the rig 
internal labour market. 


nal la 

ae rnken en and training decisions are 

curs at certain sab Moan and external) are inter 

ernal labour habe ee aoe whieh const 

fatty tate ‘et. The Internal labour market a5 
S which define the boundaries of the 
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experience or are merely a logical response to the different theoretical expla- 


Nations to account for the origins and persistence of segmentation. It is 
important to untangle the various theoretical explanations of segmentation 
because they lead to different predictions about the potential viability of 
industrial democracy, and to the likelihood of its acceptance by corporate 


management. 


Variants of the theory of segmented labour markets 


We may divide the various explanations of segmentation into two 


8roups—technological explanations and social control explanations. This 
ll the variants of segmentation 


dichoto : be Ste 
my is somewhat problematic since @ 
theory stress the interactions and reciprocal feedbacks between soon sen 
Organization of production and worker traits. However, some writers stres 


that technology has an inner logic, an inner dynamic of development which 

ultimately shapes and moulds all other institutions of society to Its own 

requirements, whereas other theorists believe that the ‘logic of technological 

development is logical only from the standpoint of solidifying the control of 

© Upper echelons of corporate hierarchies over the oer ge eee ee 
he most careful, most fully elaborated technologica expla 


Segmentati : Michael Piore. Our discussion of the 
tech atton Tins been, faecnullice ~; theory will concentrate on his work. 


nnological vari mentatio’ 3 
Piore Butinare c e ee of the relation of technology, — on salt 
w'stitutions and worker characteristics aS follows: ‘The ro 3 : Ltesee 
Otces and of labour force characteristics in determining marke acre a 
eye ou wii sto enneE OY ge cae the 
Ir j me 

economy rwhiah hes i all s alien institutions and he ey 
Will mould the latter to its own image before it YT Las pri 
ro Piore technological requirements shape the pature Oro? 

“ments of jobs shape worker characteristics. by the division of the work 
prod piore’s view technological progress Drover te Y ecation Ah eect 
Power for hone ete sat Piore explicitly argues that productiv- 


: n seems 
Ity rj sitgee: labour increases, and he even si 
ny monotonically as this Sear 4 nical change is the desire to 


to j 7 
eee that the motive force underlying derlying both these assump- 
ions . peel Piore, 197 My is a technological a pene on 
elation. Gi. iew u at *pro' ants and types of machines an‘ pa icula ae 
of human He Lia a a definite level of productivity ae or o 
automatically mates th = precisely the rejection of Se ac adie 4 
‘ductivity which distinguishes the social control ened of the objection to 
ory from Piore'’s version. We will postpone discus eae 
i control explanagion of segmenta- 


i 2 . 
S assumption until we present the social 
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tion. For now we merely emphasize the pivotal position this assumption plays 
in Piore’s theory. ‘ 
Piore himself justifies the association of increasing productivity with 
increasing division of labour by reference to the classic arguments enunciated 
by Adam Smith over two hundred years ago (Piore, 1973b, p. 7). Specialisa- 
tion of tasks facilitates learning by doing, saves the time involved in moving 
from one task to another, and by focusing workers’ attention on a few tasks 
encourages them to invent time-saving innovations. To this list Piore adds 
that division of tasks permits the application of machines with more highly 
specialised functions which can operate faster and more efficiently. But 
though increases in the division of labour always increase productivity in a 
technical sense, the economically profitable extent of the division of labour is 
limited at any given time by the size, stability, and predictability of demand. 
The argument relating size of demand to degree of division of labour is 
straightforward and well known. Increasing division of labour decreases costs 
per unit, but only if large numbers of units are produced. If the market for 


the goods is small, the extra units will drive product price down to such low 
Sa that the technically most efficient technique will no longer be profit- 
able. 


: For the purpose of explaining Segmentation, however, the more relevant 
limits on the division of 


will be used, 
chotomy betwee 
ere is in real 


ustry a few large firms using 


Mae to the stable portion 
nm the peri i i 
supply the unstable portion of demand. The Se deen 


of demand and ‘f ? 
: F ; ar excess 
demand in boom times will vary from indu Metis 


large-scale capital-intensive methods will 
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co nage 
an ae The point is that the ‘bunching’ principle will project the 
Seesheal Hees = Bi ae the economy as a whole so that all 
capita-intensive wen ploy broadly similar technologies as will all large 
(a this explanation of product market dualism to an explana- 
Hedistineut oe segmentation, Piore introduces yet another dichotomy. 
The pares es task-specific from ‘task-general’ traits (Piore, 1973b, p. 20). 
oe ee of traits consist of the ability to do particular tasks. Such traits 
teres thee ageee a process of ‘automatic, incidental learning’, which 
the st a watching others do the tasks and doing them oneself. Thus 
Tistecoscias pe tasks that one can perform depends chiefly on experience. 
bore ‘al traits, conversely, consist of the ability to deduce from a set of 

tules the appropriate behaviour In particular situations. Task-general 


trait : i 
S are acquired through formal education and enable the worker to perform 
cases, notably craft occupa- 


sivas 
ee tasks never before encountered. In some d I 
Sm ee traits are acquired through experience with a large variety of 
rStnalees tasks. However, learning general traits through such a process 
benefi exposure to a wide variety of situations, and thus would negate the 

its of specialisation to a large extent. Therefore, this latter method of 


one general traits grows less frequent as the division of labour advances, 
sos | es survives only in occupations whose methods have changed little 
Plan: ore the industrial revolution. 
the aes that starting from a situation where 
(Piore, | Stages in the division of labour separate 0 
little ¢ 973b, p. 26). The changes in technology nece: 
apital expenditure. Firms with small or unce 


all jobs are highly skilled 
ut the most trivial tasks 
ssary to do this involve 
rtain product markets 
he division of labour. 


em : ; 
Sei a technology appropriate to this first stage in the 5 L 
S in such firms have either a very low, almost trivial skill level which 

d very little co-operating capital, or are 


Tequir E 
€S very little experience an co oPeing, ‘Thus competitive 
earning. 1 


ma € : 
oT or technical jobs requiring 4 B 
'MS generate both secondary and primary independent jobs. In large firms 


Oe eae product demand, the entire production process can be much more 
- Wided and routinized. Such firms employ a capital-intensive technology 
ibis most jobs are multi-task, semi-skilled oF skilled jobs requiring 
“Specific learning. Since a worker's productivity on such jobs is a function 
experience, these large firms have set up the internal labour market 


structur ili d promote the transfer of 
es descri i courage stability and prom 
Ea younger workers (Piore, 1973b, p. 28). 


accy 
Mulated : 
T ulated expertise from older to you } 
os direction of technical change even these large firms is, however, to 
Tther increase the division of labour. which implies continually decreasing 
this sector except for a few 


task-genera 


© number F II jobs in 

i of tasks per job. Eventually, all J¢ : ; 

highly Skilled fgets and managerial jobs will also become single-task, 
; ding to Piore many jobs in this sector are 


little experience at them is 


eco 
dary market jobs. In fact, accor 
to be part of the primary 


alre f 
Rane, objectively simple enough § 
Ted for high productivity, yet they © 


o that very 
ntinue 
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T i i i n internal 
labour market because the institutional structure of unions and in 
a 


labour markets which were set up when the jobs were more highly skilled are 
hard to dismantle (Piore, 1973b, p. 30). 


status as wage-labour. 


Specifically, GRE ar, 
he i 


gue that during the 
progress and t! 


Nineteenth century technological 
easing division of | 


abour proceeded without ei crpeee 
» increased mechanization 


al labour market, inoreas 
» and the growth of trade unions (GRE, 


r words, GRE assert that by 
the end of the nineteenth century the divisi 
proceeded to Piore’s theoretical fj . 
However, this ‘ roletarianization’ of the labour force led to proletarian 
consciousness and substantial labour 


unrest. The actual upsurge in labour 
conflict had begun a few years before the turn of the century (as early a8 


1877) and individual employers had already ©xPerimented with the tactic of 


nal stage. 
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Playing off one immigrant (or ethnic) group against another as a means of 
defusing strike activity, but systematic class-conscious efforts to segment the 
labour force awaited the first decade of the twentieth century (GRE, 1973a, 
Pp. 66, 68). The strategies of segmentation could not arise earlier because the 
large monopolistic forms had not consolidated their power. ‘Were it not for 
the new conditions of monopoly power which emerged during this period, 
Corporations would probably not have had the freedom to devise new strate- 
gies for labor management ... with the rise of monopoly power employers had 
the freedom to plan longer range strategies for institutionalizing internal and 
external labor markets.’ (GRE, 1973, p- 70). 
There is indeed some historical evidence 

Tesponse to the need for social control in the factory, but a more general 
historical analysis of the division of labour in capitalist development puts the 
Primacy of social control in doubt. There are several sources of difficulty. 
First, GRE uncritically accept Marglin’s evidence that the form of technolog- 

eed to strengthen capitalist control 


ical j 2 I 
Cal innovation was determined by the need © : nti 
ver production rather than by the need to increase technical productivity 


arglin, 1974), However, while the organisation of work in the factory was 
Probably partly a function of social control, there appear to have been other, 
Much more important mechanisms which kept the worker in his place: for 
€xample, the abundant supply of factory labour in Europe in this period, the 
Power of the state in protecting the rights of private property, etc. The 
©ver-emphasis on technology (machines) as influencing the social relations in 
Production draws attention away from the institutions of the system in which 

© machines are used. Indeed, there is historical evidence which suggests 
that the adoption of machinery was primarily the result of the production 
Possibilities of the machinery. 
they eis difficulty with their int 

*Y have overdrawn the dichotomy 


that segmentation was a direct 


ion of the historical data is that 


between the ‘competitive’ and “monopo- 
Y" phases of capitalist development. There nll ee ee wae bey rie 
ation’ of the labour force in the nineteenth century In the sen s 
artisans and peasants now worked in the factory as workers, ei ott a 
Everyone (particularly in the United States) worked in Panne Aes p18 
*8mentation in factories in this competitive nee oes ee 
ven j : ae spinning ani I 
O piertsa te eee pag ee former artisans) assisted by many 
2 both in England and 


tendeg b 

y a few skilled workers ( : 
be i first unions 
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S due to the need for socla poe of historical interpretation, given 
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lations in production, is largely @ 
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the present data. If we accept the GRE view that segmentation is a response 
to class conflict, with the form of the response determined by technology and 
requirements of the monopolistic form of production, we must be convinced 
either that increases in production could have been carried out with only 
small increases in the division of labour or that the division of labour could 


have proceeded without segmentation and hierarchization, if production had 
been worker-controlled. 


Unfortunately, it is precise! 


systemic technological forces to the class-conscious forces promoting segmen- 


mentation becomes vague and sketchy. 
tion between ‘core’ monopolistic firms 
terms similar to Piore’s. For instance, 
igh investments in capital and on-the- 
and to low investments in both areas. 


Mong product market dualism, the requi- 
and labour market segmentation are never 
‘atment of the relation of these technological 
S promoting segmentation is never clearly 
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eae payee in teaching ‘general traits’ occupies at best a subordinate 
anlar ie Ss arguments. Similarly, whereas Piore views the internal labour 
clue ia allocative compromise which satisfies management’s interest by 
securit & training and turnover costs, and satisfies labour’s interest in job 

y and equitable advancement procedures, GRE note that the hierarchi- 


cal : ; ; ee A : 
| structures of job ladders legitimize the larger inequalities in authority and 
d limit workers’ immediate mobility 


s the unions to regulate 
reases the legitimacy of those 


Int ; : ; 
€rest in excluding questions of con| 
ion, but don’t, that specialisation of tasks 


and rigidly structured job ladders keep workers ignorant of the production 
f the rank and file for control 


nfinement of the majority of 


Si F 
Pi id to deepen conflicts within the 
é ex the role of institutions of socialisation 
ye Pectation that blacks and women will | 
Seco Xtent that this socialisation succeeds ! nc 
'e ck labour market status, they agi the ol 
ctor wit han white males would. 
eyathelens eka nueaber of conceptual difficulties with the GRE 
: of important elements 


ane) i iri ification 

as well as problems with empirical verification 

of that variant uh mentation (see below on empirical results in the U.S.). 
: segmentation model, a model which we think 


> ANS led us 
to own : 
Steg historical development of the labour-capital 
ed States. In our version of the segmented 
occupational segment remains 


» Particularly in the Unit : 
dependent ae 5 canes 
nt, similar across industries in 


lab 
Our market, the ‘primary in 


sentially j ion’ 
ally intact as the ‘high-education segme ( 
kind of characteristics ic requires of workers and the rewards paid to those 


“Naracteristics, But the ‘primary subordinate’ segment as such does not exist 
'N our model. Unlike the high-education segment, which is populated in the 
Private sector largely by white males, the primary subordinate segment is so 
Varied in its Pras en well-paid jobs in a highly structured internal 


abour : > igbs—that our empirical results (below) 
market to many ‘dead end’ Je een the treatment of blacks 


Sho : i betw 
eae ee ee me Pugnern of white males. A historical 
analysis Saints SS ae ee of primary subordinate workers into those 
Working in organized ‘union’ jobs, which are also usually jobs in monopoly 
is ase ae ae not organized and usually in competi- 
tive feuaeice feast we Have brought the secondary occupational 
Segment together with ae part of the primary subordinate segment which is 
Not unionized to form the “competitive” S° 
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While this ‘new’ segmentation model seems more plausible for analytical 
purposes than Piore’s or GRE’s, it is no more than another conceptual 
construct within the framework of segmentation models of the labour force. 
As with other constructs, it has its 


fewer than the ‘technological’ or ‘social control’ variants of the model and 


m distinct social and econ- 
he different segments. In 
jobs, but the different jobs 
distinctive set of entrance 
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a aes of the gains from increased labour productivity which mechan- 
tially hieh rought, and have been able to maintain their resulting differen- 
ig Bile, a wages through a variety of non-market mechanisms which have 
Saha e entry of lower wage labour. Thirdly, there is a competitive 
Bote c aracterized by the lowest wages, least steady employment, and 
ited gen conditions and advancement opportunities of any of the 
slat cle S. This segment comprises not only jobs in competitive firms, but 
Saae ea jobs in monopoly firms. These latter jobs developed only with the 
ceed a monopoly and mass production itself, were from the outset sepa- 
ih a production jobs in the monopoly sector, and were never the locus 
Sioneine by a previously entrenched group of workers. Hence the clerical 
on aa were from the outset able to recruit low-wage labour. Jobs in the 
eee itive segment are overwhelmingly staffed by women, minority group 
dutnative and other relative newcomers to wage labour. Finally, there is a 
titet ing crafts segment comprising jobs requiring traditional manual skills 
2 se only be learned through lengthy practical experience. Craft workers 
ieee organized in craft unions, which through licensing and certification 
ite ‘ ures attempt to restrict competition for members jobs. Craft workers 
ive in both the monopoly and competitive spheres, and many craft 
ea ers are self-employed. Craft workers are relatively highly paid and exer- 
i Pine autonomy over their work activities than any workers except those 
fe € high-education segment, but technological advances constantly under- 
the need for craft skills. 


i he differences in social re! ; 
iffer sets of skills, values, and att! 
re) ent segments. 
tea models of labour Seale ae iat characteristics such as 
edu Ctivity; therefore, the relationship of worker ‘vid mi Be 
Cation and age with earnings (which we use in our empirica analysis 
elow) represents a relation between worker attributes and worker capacity to 
Produce. The level of wages and the return to additional education and 
Xperience in work Powe workers” marginal product and the marginal 
Product of more schooling and more time on the job. The firm pays workers 
lr product because of competition in the job market for workers by 


e 
ae ne iy ees “i joe tion i etical, not an empirical, 
construct LS nae a to verify that wages equal productivity 
ait jobs or firms producing different products.! It is observable that people 
a higher eatatan and experience receive higher NEEDRS = seid oa 
€r that unless employers are completely irrational or maxim! g | : ing 
productivity, educa- 


other ion between 
F than o i e correlation 

utput, that there 1S som : 
= and Pa tn Yet, this correlation does not have to be the same as the 


e various segments imply that 


lations among th imply 
relevant to productivity in the 


tudes are 


assume that wages equal 


s a theor' 


l. Lester Thera egate production function to estimate that wages are less than 
Marg; id use an aggregé s 8). 
arginal product for American workers (Thurow. 196 
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correlation between wages, or earnings, and those worker attributes. Neither 
does the correlation between wages and productivity have to be the same 
across all occupational groups, as the orthodox model suggests. We already 
know from numerous studies that the relation of education and experience 


S diffe 
t models we have reviewed, the 
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extraction of surplus from labour hinges on ‘controlling’ workers by dividing 
them into different kinds of tasks, separating one kind of worker from 
another, etc., and motivating some workers through job ladder promotion 
incentives, while letting others work in a much more traditional insecure job 
market. Implicit in these models is, among other things, a differential slope of 
earnings/education-experience, 

In our model, the more important 
ance of a reserve army of unemploye 


in earnings-productivity iS 
cturing sector than in the economy as 4 


Thus, we would not only expect to find wages lower in the competitive 
Segment, but lower f i 


monopoly segment, mo 
surplus from unionized 
segment. Finally 
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ae that an increase in the size of, say, the higher-education 
ister ative to the competitive segment would imply the necessity for 
sini managers to increase the extraction of surplus labour from that 
mauts Sieg tw because the size of surplus potential in the lower segment 
fests ; eclining. Indeed, as we argue below, one of the most important 
pa fe) developed-country labour markets in the last decade has been the 
Then transformation of the high education segment. 
eee ec na some data which indicate that the levels and slopes of the 
Steet a ines we have drawn are generally correct, and that important differ- 
cone x. income for similar occupations do exist between the unionized/ 
eiiphe ‘) segment and the competitive segment. Using the results of our 
Seniors analysis of the segments as defined in the ‘social control variant of 
model) ation (which has some overlap with the segments as defined in our 
whites. we see that salaries are considerably higher for both blacks and 
oS » men and women, in the non-competitive private sector than in the 
Mpetitive (Table 1), However, for white males, who in 1970 occupied more 
titiver 0 per cent of the primary independent (or high-education) jobs in the 
eo © sector, according to our data, the difference in earnings between 
Mpetitive and non-competitive industries is very small. This is what our 


Model would predict. 
se Ut there are important problems with our model as we define the 
ee First, although women and blacks with high school or more are 
ie More likely to be in the competitive than in the unionized/monopoly 
Neral and this in part explains their lower salaries, women particularly in 
ee hree of our defined segments receive lower salaries than white males. As 
ae POinted out, women serve as a reserve army even in the higher-education 
thement, The fact that they have an alternative occupation (housewife), even 
ime non-paid, keeps them out of the ranks of the unemployed when 
into poyment is high (they return full-time to housework) and draws them 
con the labour force when the market is tight. This means that special 
ditions affect the earnings/education-experienc® relations for women 
e particular situation of 


Ich are di because of th 
different from those for men ly makes their labour 


Wom ‘ i 
€n in : . ion which convenient 
Ser enciety, a ae no evidence that their work is charac- 


OWer-n-; * 
"€t-priced for owners of capital with 


rized b 
Yy lower ivity. S iti 
producti ity tl would be little pay-off to additional 


kers in competitive 
-off to these workers 
Josest comparison we could 


Non- on . ‘ 

N-competitive industries. This WOUN” es on ¢ 

mening the estimates_ we made base! However, ev 

ra and the new configuration we Benth higher A non-competitive 
ni 

to some years of college ee inate workers (Carnoy and Rumberg- 


industrj 

tries f : . : 

er, 1976 white male primary SUD’ hose white males are other- 
3 - ns for tho: ‘ : 
Ww 6, Table 15), the estimated functio nt our model, since there is 


Is . 
© very similar, a finding which does not suppO! 
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a high correlation between unionization and location in non-competitive 

Industries. 

: With these problems in mind, we now turn to the nature of the segments 

=. we have re-defined them in high-income, industrialized economies and the 

ein of workers characteristics associated with each segment in that 
ntext. 


The ‘high-education’ segment 


east a college education is required 
ial/administrative jobs, technical/ 
| services, are the major types of 


Act elimination of competitition from eter 
fue i importance of such jobs to P 
and gr aS meant that this sector has 
I eater employment security than any other segment. ia 
sin Our earlier discussion on the historical  cpasie aber a our process 
as Ctures as developed in the ‘social control variant So a Hae 
mee that technological change and increasing division 0 al ea rial 
lan det capitalism in a form which concentrates responsibility for design, 
banning and management of production in relatively few jobs. This concen- 
pation of knowled : lanning and organizational responsibilities in a relative- 
nga Stratum of jobs is the basis on which the “high-education’ segment 
a its particular institutional features rest. In particular, ane igen 
c red that this concentration of thinking and decision-makIn& he a 4 : os 
°Tesponds to the removal of these functions ie ape aes seen 
Ta traditional stilled-Iebow pe aon #0 subdivided, simplified, 


Ne ‘actual component ein a order to speed up production and 


d : 

tm enized as much as poss! ‘led labour 
i eevsiiban ot Rees oon means that employees in the 
S separation of planning from ex°™ ir work make decisions 


high h 
“es i : rse of thet n 
Which ducation segment must In nies wee OF asses of worker engage iy 


intima daily li i erience 

a Reset peat noe though they hes I on their 

le “bouring under the technical and nee they must make these 
i a jointly create for these wer - covery, even where tia 
Conflicns Raa, nee te ts ae protection. sting 
work, ete. This re aires an ability to reason Tom Sess those principles 
in entific and rie erial principles to detailed applica ae This ability in its 
pp ar as to serve the inte piles or suit sviioalic 
esupposes highly developed C08 
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manipulation, deductive reasoning, verbal facility, etc., as well as familiarity 
with particular bodies of technical and professional knowledge and details of 
the firm’s operation. But on top of these it requires an internalization of the 
goals and values of corporate capitalism. That is, an employee in the high- 
education segment must identify his (her) interests with those of capital rather 
than with those of labour, despite the fact that he (she) is formally a wage 
labourer. 
This identification need not be self-conscious. Indeed, employees in this 
sector need not be aware that there is a conflict of interests between capital 
and labour or that their work often serves the interest of the former at the 
expense of the latter. They may well imagine—and it is a major aspect of the 


socialization they have undergone in college to inculcate this belief—that 
science and technolo: 


Or again they may s 
of their critical facilities to perfecting the operation of whatever department 
they are located in, so as to increase their chances for promotion. However 
they rationalize or Tepresent their activity to themselves, the point remains 
that their jobs invo 


ger to take the actions necessary tO 
Tise to the pinnacles of success within 
tr Se Not only the needs of production 
; onal and family need . orate 
profitability goals.! y S to the pursuit of corp 


Ocal government. The attributes of high- 


ublic sector employees 


1971) 
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decisions i 
hase ple _ profits realized by the individual firm even though 
even a single em Sas ect productivity. Because the decisions and actions of 
iSditentaliece: om iy this segment can have such substantial direct and 
rewarded in ae ; its, individual ability and skill differences are directly 
tise tegutarly with of wages and promotion opportunities. Although wages 
ieee tne Gs seniority on these jobs, there is substantial competition 
etitilsvoes are employees who perform exceptionally well, and younger 
has ele a ig promoted past older employees whose productivity 
individual te ‘ in this segment the power, income and status of an 
solidifies the | closely linked to the firm’s profits ; a circumstance which 
e identification of the worker with capital’s interests. The wage 


Structure j 

é ; : : : 

itself is relatively fixed and not responsive to minor changes in the 
bs are critical for profits, it is 


su 
Oe te employees. Since these jo 
Pinch pen important to get and hold someone ‘good’ in the job than it is to 
ie oe 
and Perla hi in this sector 
there are st job security of any grou 
substantial individual differences in in 


Segme 
itera there is considerable competition 
, More well-paid jobs within the segment, the relatively privileged 


POsitio 

With a of the group as a whole contributes to @ strong sense of identification 

of diviei profitability goals of the employers, and with the general principles 
sion of labour, hierarchical control of production, and private proper- 


have the most autonomy, the highest pay 
p of workers in the economy. Although 
come and power within this 
mong workers for the more 


Pi closing this section we should mention that at present the cireum- 
igh-eq Which have underlain the relative privileges and job autonomy of the 
Wonine Boe segment are dissolving. Namely, the principles of separation of 
Rania” from execution are increasingly applied to ‘brain work as well as 
Telative] work, and intellectual work itself is increasingly subdivided into 
round y routinized tasks requiring @ high level of general educational back- 
Moder. but little job-specific experience and which involve only minor or 
ate individual responsibility for capital value. 


Th 
eC “yee 
unionized 3 
segment 
he threat of unionization 


Thi 
IS se —- 
ment jane | nionization of t 
as comprises jobs where U : . 
ee for the ane a set of structures which regularize the employ- 
Telationship and restrict competition among workers within the segment 
t. Jobs in this segment are located 


fro 
m workers outside the segmer™ 
e of a high-education job 


excellent exampl 
‘ogrammed workbooks 


Lt 
* aching j 
~_ Ng in prima schools is a” 
ry and secondary | “o simpler components through prog n ork 
ntly made (they failed) in California to 


ich j 

1 IS systematically being reduce! 1g rece 
a 5 i 

edia. Artem?’ formance goals set out by higher 


, In g es 
ome cases, educational M stu 
salary) OP “ie set by teachers themselves, constituted a 
rather than managers. 


eval 
juat 

€ teacher performance Gi 
roduction workers 


anage 
Step fie and production norms, 
ard gauging teacher performance 3S 
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. Be a d in 
ji sis are locate 
Fi on a craft union ba: ics of 
A i aft jobs organized L aay palies 
oe eee of the economy. They survive, however, only 
competitive 


more broadly based than craft aaa 
oduction workers and excluding m on 
!” office workers, have largely wei 
which routinize and simplify cae 
return for a share of the productivi gains made Possible by the saa 
i Sttuctures which regularize the sg a 
time. We discuss these structures, aa 
Consequences for social relations on the job, and their implications for soc 
isation below, ! 


unionized, monopolised sector 


Social and economi 
ures are broadly sj 
scales and characteristic unio 


ved 

C backgrounds of the labour force employe. 

i € include in the resi 

N-type job structures protert be 

though no union js Present. None the less, it must neil 

amics of capitalist accumulation and development will “ange 
Portions of this Segment similarly, For example, a 

ity Structures, levels of Job pro 


tection, and. salary i 

Nionized sector. The work, though lighter and oe 

slightly higher levels of general education, is as Toutinized as work in the unionized secto! 
Thus, in many respects the socialisation Tequired to 


5 % i} 1s 
Cuon to function smoothly 


Or without formal union in 
ion of union Struggle, and located more remotely aie 
ecritres of society's material reproduction, to encounter even more difficulty sustaining rela 
wage levels in the coming decades than will wo; 


4 zed, 
Capital-intensive monopoli 
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Ac ifyi : 
Sethe tes feature of jobs in the unionized sector is that their 
dlentlard enctatie ore or less routinized and codified in a set of rules and 
ided nes Si ip eee Moreover, jobs in this sector are finely subdiv- 
individual ee arge processes. While there are some jobs which involve 
inidivietual desi ion of large machinery and thus retain some scope for 
assembly-line pa of mastery and accomplishment, many more are repetitive 
Marker Unis § asks. By their very nature, therefore, these jobs afford the 
wha. Yeans Finatinge satisfaction. The motivation to perform them must 
esutank. Tx utside the job; from its circumstances rather than from its 
BE ene Sap ‘circumstance’ rendering work in this sector tolerable is, 
below thats : relatively high salary levels. These are still on the average 
junior colle to) _the high-education sector; but for levels of education up to 
and afford ge, jobs in the monopolized unionized sector pay relatively better 
are also eau stable employment than Jobs in the competitive sector. There 
ized jobs ¢ ablished productivity and working-condition standards on union- 
rr pats protect against arbitrary dismissal or speed-up. 
hen, itional circumstance distinguishing jobs in this sector from those in 
Mpetitive sector is that the former are arranged in finely graduated 


Pyramj : ‘ é 
Midal hierarchies and hold out the promise of regular advancement with 
limited promotion opportunities. Jobs 


Senior; 
€niority, while the latter have severely 

higher pay, but also typically require 
centration and give the worker more 
Jobs higher in the hierarchy also 
| value and may require slightly 
condition. The major 
ble on virtually every 


capita 
not a necessary 
more desiral 


© A 
T than on a productivity basis. 
obs at the lo 


his scheme 


ncreased wages in tl 
*t ‘rock the boat’. Although 


‘{nagement must pay higher wages few workers at the top of the 
ere allowed to compete for these jobs, it 

Ore than recovers these losses in terms of increased productive effort and 
bulk of the workers who are located in the 

°re alienating, more exploited jobs at the bottom of the hierarchy. Viewed 
4 these promotion patterns and relative 
ed mechanism for extracting a regular 
rce, while at the same time sustaining 
|f-determination. Viewed from the 
es offer some degree of job protection and 
kers from pushing up productiv- 


phisticat 
bour fo 
nity and se 


a 

Pia constitute a SO) 
apps of labour from the la 
labour arances of equal opportu 
Scitrity amp these structur 

y at gectes competition Seat 
a 7] oO x? jc Pon: * . 

© major See Se ‘aquired on jobs within this sector is the 
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capacity to carry out a set of instructions to the Supervisor's Siahnes 
Beyond basic literacy and numerical Skills there are few cognitive al han 
required on these jobs. However, workers in this sector must be seins me 
and responsive to authority. To be hired permanently, a worker must co ae 
work every day, be able to carry out tasks within the assigned time, oa 
accept task assignments without question. Although jobs in this Ee i 
frequently involve task-specific skills, these can typically be learned wit : 
or two month’s practice. Work is supervised, regulated by established norm 
and standards and often machine-paced. Worker responsibilities are geared i 
direct work objectives. The worker in this segment does not have to internal- 


St be reliable. steady Si 
ell as to evidence average learning ability, a high-schoo 


gly some junior-college experience) is being required for 
entry into this sector.! 


On the other hand, ‘too 


: fre are seldom Standards to protect the 
worker against speed-up, forced ov Basic health and safety stan 
d. The instability of competitive 
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fi : ; : 

Hie ghee most of these jobs are located implies that periodic lay-offs 

cage de yment are an endemic feature of work in this sector. However, 

Ei e general negative conditions of employment there is a great 
tsity of concrete work situations. 


F : . ‘ ; 
or example, the concentration of jobs in this sector is in competitive 


tis het service occupations with low capital intensity and labour 
nity a y, but many secretarial and retail sales positions located in mono- 
oat Nag have decidedly lower pay and less security than jobs in the 
tiene god pectin departments of those firms. Some work in this sector is 

requires no education, not even knowledge of the native language 


(bu bens, ‘ 
usboys, farm labourers). Other work in this sector requires a high-school 
lary, and competence in several 


diplo ; : 

iat proficiency in grammar and vocabu 

little al skills (secretaries). Most jobs in this sector are ‘dead-end’ jobs with 
Or no provision for upward mobility, but a few allow a_ particularly 


tale; ae 
Nted and ambitious individual employed by a prosperous firm to carve out 
lly indispensable to the firm (e.g., 


mat 
cating for him/herself and become virtua rm (e 
idually pee or secretaries attain this status and can then bargain indiv- 
able in a wage/working-condition packages that equal those normally attain- 
Works. e unionized sector). Thus it is not so much the technical details of 
Sharrisee even its character as mental or manual labour—that unify this 

, as it is the low pay, unstable employment, and unregulated working 


condit: 
ie leh characterise it. 
market these characteristics of jobs ! 
wise Only those workers who have 1 

NO must still work to live will accept employment 


With 
ie te at least a high-school diploma, workers W Leas 
have been denied entry into the unionized sector by discriminatory 


rr . A payer 
Solbalgetg and practices, young workers waiting for an ‘opening’ in the 
const Polized, unionized sector, oF workers who either desire or are 
of w Tained to less than full-time work, comprise the sea appre majority 
fall kets in the competitive segment of the labour market.! Workers who 

Nto one or another of these categories are not just a random sample of 


© labou ; osed of identifiable groups 
«t00ur fore i rtionately comP : I ¢ 
me ae gna Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, illegal aliens, 


Ithin it. In arti 
= nee porn peer iee rural backgrounds are largely confined to this 
alee and compose a large percentage of its work force over twenty-one 
'S of age. (Teenagers who work are almost exclusively confined to employ- 
ai in the competitive segment, regardless of race, SX, sf aeons 
m Sant, and teenagers from minority ps are frequently unable to Tin 
Jeooment at all.) 
tone of the generally un 
, and because of the 


tive segment of the labour 
loyment opportunities but 
in this segment. Workers 
ith a high-school diploma 


n the competi 
o other emp 


ns in the competitive 


orking conditio ae 
it is important for 


desirable W i 
‘low station’ of those jobs, 


force was part-time or part-year. and 


abour 
he USS. '@ Morse. 1969). 


1] 
“iN the earl 
ly 1960s about 45 per cent of t raise 

mo pe ; ales ( 
st of these were women, blacks. and young white bi 
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social stability that workers in the segment see this situation in individual 
rather than structural terms. That is, they must locate the reason for their 
restricted set of employment opportunities in individual lack of ability or bad 
luck rather than blame ‘the system’. Otherwise, not only will they be as 
individuals more refractory to discipline and harder to manage on the job, but 
as groups they may become sufficiently alienated to rebel or embrace anti- 
capitalist ideologies. 

The competitive segment, then 
market. Although dependability 
command a slight wage premium 
what they can get and depend on t 
to extract labour from their wor 
passivity are the traits most char: 


» is a low-skill, generally low-education 
and discipline are desirable and may 
even in this market, employers must take 
ight supervision and the threat of dismissal 
kers. In a real sense, submissiveness and 
acteristically required by such jobs. 


methodological an 

labour markets, 
In the first of th 
P 


€0-classical fi i : s the 
dual model deficient on the tia alg Specifically, he find 


Mobility between 


: an capital differ ly 
side differences) emphasized toi ae Tences between workers (supP 
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workers i 
the ttle ia yee een cata! skilled enough to function in 
nation, imperfect info { ua raining), but are prevented by discrimi- 
(aie rmation, and the failure of primary fi saat thei 
re ne en Ae ea 
di Becsicre Fatt? o ‘bad’ jobs in the s s 
AS vee Bh pla which creates an endogenous rahe a abil. 
segmented ae ctly points out, this is a crucial element in both the dual and 
Bien one r market theories, particularly from the policy standpoint. In 
fife in those iob rs in the secondary market (low-paying, high-turnover jobs) 
the ‘kunnen ni s because they are harder to train and less productive (this is 
would se A a approach). Thus, moving them into the primary market 
Secondary mark uch higher training costs than if they were kept in the 
discuss SP orig largely by institutional varriers. Not only that, but—as we 
and under-em “a providing more primary jobs as a solution to poverty 
secondary He ployment would either not work (employers would not hire 
orkers) or would be highly inflationary (for example, if the public 


Sector j 
ater by creating primary jobs). 

Market ean that the ‘feedback’ mechanism introduced by dual labour 
to the type of eg the alteration of workers’ behaviour patterns in response 
markets, ened s they work in, is a useful construct in understanding labour 
ifferent in sit he feels that such feedback means that workers really are 
Primary work e secondary and primary markets and that secondary and 
ary Workers inp are not substitutable. It would be expensive to train secon- 
or primary jobs specifically because the training must overcome 


Negative gj 
e i about work from the past. 

Spells of y nds that the observed instability, 
'N large Big ie sae associated with secondary 
© labour fi associated with the increased share of 16-2 
Post-Worid We and this is, in turn, due to demographic facts such as the 
Significant d ar II baby boom. If this is the case, We should expect a 
'N the U.S ecrease in the problem as the age composition of the labour force 
eSigneg te Shifts upward over the next generation. Monetary and fiscal policy 
fore ay 0 increase economic growth and capital accumulation should there- 
'S on sy © more favourable effects on alleviating poverty in the future, and it 
ch increased economic growth rather than the creation of primary jobs 


er se 
In fr Policy should focus. 
heory ommenting on Wachter’s paper, Piore points out that neo-classical 
Biven> 'S essentially ‘a story about 4 world in which technology and tastes are 
theory (Wachter, 1974, p. 685). Therefore, Piore continues, dual labour market 
fails does not argue that the firm operates inefficiently or that management 
‘are made endoge- 


OD Minted 
Minimize costs; yet, when tastes an olo 
» as it IS understood in neo- 


Noy 

St 

Clage: © the eco “efficienc 

Sic nomy, the term efficiency » 

lab 2! theory, loses its meaning’ achter, 1974, P- 685). From a segmented 


ur : 
Standpon rset view, the firm is Fini eftinieth Ove aa fi “ 
nt, when it chooses so-called non- ty criteria for promotion 


low wages, and frequent short 
jobs in the 1960s may be 
4-year-old workers in 
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product and labour markets. However, Cain feels that the stress of neo- 
Classical economists on pre-labour-market sources of the disadvantages for 
both blacks and women (which reduces the burden of explaining market 
discrimination) is more persuasive than the D-R models of ‘exploitation, 
employer strategies of dividing and conquering their work force, or self- 
perpetuating and vicious circle theories’ (Cain, 1975, p. 21). Wachter concurs 
with this preference, arguing that the quality of education variable, not 
included in most studies of discrimination, may do much to explain wage 
differences between blacks and whites. But Cain and Wachter’s preference for 
Supply side (human capital) explanations of discrimination are not based on 
the empirical success of neo-classical researchers; these two analysts are 
simply not convinced that the failure of neo-classical theory to deal adequate- 
ly with pervasive differences in earnings between various groups in the econ- 
omy is due to a theoretical failure, nor are they convinced that the D-R 
arguments for institutional (demand side) discrimination are persuasive. In 


any case, Cain cannot resolve this neo-classical dilemma. The issue of 
ply (individual characteristics) 


demand (| 

abour market structure) versus SUPP'Y : € 
effects on wage differentials in the labour market Is crucial to explaning not 
nly discrimination but also changes in income distribution (Carnoy, 1975) 


and em 
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basis for the radical version of segmentation theory, he contends that ‘The 
exposition of these theories are stronger in their criticisms of neo-classical 
theory than they are in advancing a coherent replacement’. Cain apparently 
forgets that neo-classical theory, couched in the notions of utility theory, 
equilibrium (as developed by Whitehead, Marshall, Fisher, Walras, and 
others), and the theory of the firm, was itself in large part an intellectual 
response to Marxist theory. Furthermore, Cain does not deal at all with the 
historical controversy with regard to capitalist development and_ labour 
markets as discussed by the radical theory of segmentation (GRE, 1973). TO 
argue, as Cain does, that the issue of wage rigidities and protected labour 
markets is ‘almost entirely one of the empirical frequency, duration, and 
importance of these market imperfections’ (Cain, 1975, p. 21), reflects his 


unwillingness to take seriously that historical discussion. The radical interpre- 
tation argues that monopoly capitalism and the role of the State in capitalist 
societies are not aberrat, 


ietic ‘ons of competitive capitalism, but part and parcel of 
capitalist development. Further, the relations between capitalists (employers) 


and workers are set in the context of the historical development of capitalism, 
and that this development can be described by the conflict between capital 
and labour. The issue here is not whether monopolies employ more or fewe! 


point in time, but whether the history of 
bye marked by increasing or decre oh : 
and what effects t é n the 
labour market. Cain gives thi i rag at a agra t 


: bases exist 
comments on this point in the following way 


agreeing on what exists and what lai ‘ nt 1S 
really theoretical. (Wachter, 1974, p. 685) ee ee 


income countries. 
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IV. Econometric studies of segmented 
labour markets in the United States 


empirically the existence of 


There 
have been a number of attempts to test 
by the use of cross-section/ 


Segm 
longitudin labour markets in the United States 
nal data on individuals. The principal hypotheses tested in these 


Studies 
are whether there is significant mobility between segments, whether 
obility between second- 


um, 7 
ary . Orne variables are important in explaining mi 
Contribution ary segments, and whether there are significant differences in the 
to Within-se of human capital variables (including education and experience) 

ach one ow mobility (wages or income) in different segments. 

Nited Stat of the four studies reviewed here uses a different sample of the 
Segments es population and three different definitions of labour market 
Substantial evertheless, their conclusions are not very different: there 1s 
Minorities seniatd between segments, especially among young people; 
OF inter-s ave less mobility than whites; it is difficult to explain the causes 
less edu €gment mobility, so even though workers in secondary jobs have 
he key stele than workers in primary jobs, education does not seem to be 
Capital agp! keeping people in low-paying work; and the pay-off to human 

less (even negligible) in the secondary market than in primary 


Ubordi 
inate or primary independent jobs. 
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dent variables. In all these, separate estimates were made for black and white 
males. 


» In explaining mobility, human capital variables (educa- 
itt and mental ability) are not Significant for either 
ms to be Important in explaining white mobility but 
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The Survey of Economic Opportunity 


Paul Osterman (1975) tests only the third of the three hypoetheses: do 
earnings functions differ significantly between different segments of the 
labour market? To perform this test, he used the data on male workers in the 
1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity (SEO), dividing individuals into each 
of three segments—secondary, lower-tier primary and upper-tier primary. But 
his division is open to serious question: he apparently used personal judg- 
Ment to place each five-digit occupation into the proper segment. In Oster- 
man’s study, the secondary sector contains occupations characterized by low 
Wages, instability of employment, and similar factors, and within the primary 
sector each occupation was assigned to the upper or lower tier on the basis of 
the autonomy and personal participation enjoyed by workers in that occupa- 
tion (Osterman, 1975, p. 513). Even though there is a high degree of corres- 
Pondence between the upper tier and the high end of the Duncan scale 
(Duncan, 1961) and the secondary segment and the lower tail of the Duncan 
scale, Osterman’s segmentation results in almost 90 per cent of the sample of 
4,600 male workers falling into the lower tier of the primary sector. Only 234 
workers are classified as secondary and 242 as upper-tier primary. This 
conflicts with the notions of the secondary labour force as ‘lower class’, the 
lower-tier primary as ‘working class’, and the upper-tier primary as ‘smallish 
élite of the middle class’ (Osterman, 1975, p. 511). Piore and Gordon’s 
concept of the ‘new working class’ belonging to the upper tier or Gans’ 
concept of the ‘ professional upper middle class’ (Gans, 1962) would probably 

0 per cent of the male labour force, while the lower class of 


involve closer to 1 
male workers would probably come closer to 20 per cent of workers rather 


than the 5 per cent classified secondary by Osterman. 

In any case, Osterman estimated earnings (annual earnings) as a function of 
years of schooling, age, race, weeks unemployed, hours worked, and the 
industry worked in. He finds that in the secondary segment, only time 
worked has significant coefficients; that is, education, age, and even race have 
no significant effect on earnings (when blacks and whites are separated, 
however, Osterman finds that years of schooling is significant in the black 
equation, with a coefficient larger than in the estimated equation for blacks in 
the lower tier). Meanwhile, the estimated equations for the lower and upper 
tier of the primary labour market indicate the significance of all the variables 
in the lower-tier equation (with time worked having an important positive 
effect on earnings) and education and age significant in the upper-tier equa- 
tion, but race not significant and hours worked with a significant negative 
effect on earnings. Furthermore, the age and education coefficients in the 
upper-tier equation are larger than in the lower tier. 

Although Osterman concludes on the basis of these results that ‘the find- 
ings of the study strongly support the dual labor market theory’, and that 
‘the human capital model holds up very well for upper-tier workers but has 
little explanatory power for workers in the secondary labor market’ (Oster- 
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man, 1975, p. 520), the way in which he divided his sample into segments 
casts considerable doubt on his results, particularly in the secondary segment. 
Furthermore, by using years of schooling as a linear variable in his equation, 
he does not differentiate between the different levels of schooling which are 
entering into the equation for each segment. Thus, in his secondary market, 
there are probably very few workers with more than high-school education, 
and in his upper tier there are few workers with less than some college 
education. Nevertheless, Cain’s and Wachter’s point that truncating earnings 
would bias education coefficients to zero in the secondary market—while 
certainly applicable to Osterman’s analysis—should also affect the upper tier 
sample, since that group is also very select. Clearly, the education variable is 
highly significant in the latter, while it is not in the former, tending to lend 
support to Osterman’s conclusions about the relative effect of human capital 
at the lower and higher ends of the occupation spectrum. The lower-tiet 


group, however, is so large and varied that it should not be compared with 
the other two, 


Large-city low-income areas 


wage rates, and human capital ( 
outee sees LL classification system of about 10,000 occup? 
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writings on the dual labor market. Primary workers are more prone to work a 
full year than secondary workers. However, the average job tenure of secon- 
dary workers is quite lengthy. The results on turnover suggest that only a 
small part of the secondary labor force exhibit the instability associated with 
secondary work while other workers in the same occupations do not’ (Rosen- 
berg, 1975, p. 166). Further, he finds that white secondary workers have 
shorter job tenure than blacks, while the opposite holds true for workers in 
the primary market. 

In three of the four cities, black workers were more likely to remain in 
secondary jobs than whites, and for those workers—both blacks and 
whites—who start out in primary jobs, there is a 70-80 per cent probability of 
staying there. But the chance of both blacks and whites who had their first 
job in the secondary market to move into the primary is generally greater 
than 50 per cent, although the probability is higher for whites than for blacks. 
Whether this is high or low mobility is hard to say, although it shows that 
the barriers separating primary from secondary jobs—if they exist—are 
certainly not impermeable. 

As regards the determinants of having a primary first job, Rosenberg finds 
that educational attainment plays a very important role in first job determi- 
nation, a much stronger role than in current job determination. This, he 
argues, is consistent with dual market theory which predicts that a worker's 
job experience, rather than education, becomes increasingly important in 
determining future jobs as his career progresses. Education is significant in 
determining primary current job as well, but if first job is included in the 
estimate, the effect of education declines markedly. In other words, education 
Operates through first job, and then first job affects current job. Nevertheless, 
the effect of first job on current job is not nearly so strong as dual market 
theory argues. As Rosenberg points out, this result, along with the mobility 
figures discussed above, show that barriers between the two markets are 
eee not airtight. A riers 8 

€ mobili en secondary and primary ; 
berg to ek citent affected by years of schooling, although the evidence 


locked into secon- 
'S not to argue that the reason people are | int I 
strong enough 8 ion. Training is not significant in 


dary jobs is because of lack of education. tr 
€xplaining mobility, but in some cases migration is. The ee 
experience is also quite small, which is consistent with en ua eee 
hypothesis that increased experience In the secondary labour m 
Not lead to upward mobility. 
Rosenberg’s results on migration seem t 
Markets developed in Chapter Ill. He find : 
to Northern labour markets from foreign coun 
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abour market. Rosenberg argue 


ket is as a reserve labor force to 
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between which mobility is impossible ... In times of tight labor markets, some 
secondary workers get pulled up into primary jobs. To some degree, those 
who are upwardly mobile have more human capital than those who are 
not... When labor markets loosen, many of these people return to the 
secondary market ... The secondary market is constantly being replenished by 
migrants from the South and rural areas. This source of secondary workers is 
supplemented by minority workers immigrating from foreign areas such as 
Mexico and other parts of Latin America, Asia, the Caribbean and Puerto 


Rico. When these foreign workers are no longer needed, many are sent 
home’. (Rosenberg, 1975, p. 170). 


The 1970 U.S. Census 
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individual, therefore, the observable ph 
sta mobility and ferential trentweat? ee ero 
Ve divide labour markets in four ways: by race, j 

of industry worked in. In the first diison we leap ace a 
whites, putting to one side a small minority of Americans who are non-white 
but not Negroes. We divide types of jobs into four occupational segments: 
secondary jobs, primary subordinate jobs, primary independent jobs and 
crafts. Finally, we divide industry into public and private sector, and private 
industries ino ‘competitive’ and ‘non-competitive’. 


a sel a pointed out that neo-classical economists are now arguing that these same 
classical ie nomena (differential treatment and limited mobility) can be explained by neo- 
completely es (Wachter, 1974). Nevertheless, segmented labour market theory has a 
tial treatine : erent explanation for the existence of these phenomena, arguing that differen- 
functionin n Peed mobility between segments are phenomena which are rooted in the 
response age ec production and are not the result of temporary disequilibrium ora 
Edwards — technology and different kinds of production (Gordon, Reich and 

‘D ‘* Je 
een oat the meaning of the occupational segments 
the 1970 Y Hides in the exact formulation of the occupationa t ; 
ries, this ae Census classifications and detailed tables of all occupation and industry 

The i raneral cece is available from the authors. A brief description follows: ; 
reteived ‘ro tial sector was divided into competitive and non-competitive segments using data 
Labor and taal Barry Bluestone, William Murphy, and Mary Stevenson from the Institute of 
cna Bethe gd Relations, University of Michigan. We selected the variable of ‘average 
firms withi er’ in each industry category with which to determine the relative concentration of 
a tae in each industry. Industries that showed a concentration of AMP greater than 40 per 
competiti categorized as non-competitive and those less than 40 per cent were categorized as 

petitive. 
lee doe ae sector was divided into four segment 
Occupation 4 which linked certain characteristics of jol - ee 
variable Ha Titles to the classifications used by the Bureau of the Census. Ve use Hs 
(RP)—s5 Pecific Vocational Preparation (SVP}—-9 categories—and Relationship to; Reople 
categories—with which to divide people into the secondary, primary subordinate and 


Pamety independent sectors. Cao 
” he General Education Level (GED) associated with each job in the census classification 
aS purposely left out of our categorization scheme since we use worker's education as @ 
Variable in our mobility and earnings regressions. Secondary occupations were defined as those 
With model SVP equal to 1 or 2 (demonstration time to 30 days training required for the job) 
and RP equal to ‘helping’ or ‘serving’. Primary subordinate jobs were defined as SVP equal to 
» 4, or 5 and RP equal to helping oF serving, and SVP equal to 6, 7, oF 8 and RP equal 4 
helping. Primary independent jobs were defined as those with SVP equal to 6 through 9 eng 
Equal to serving, supervising. instructing, or “NO classification’. AS mentioned above, some 


Sccupations were categorized as ‘crafts’ because of high levels of training and our assumption 


al : 
bout the labour market for such jobs. 


above (Chapter Ill). For those 
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It should be obvious that mobility between labour ape digg a 
different race groups or sex groups is virtually impossible since it is ate 
to change one’s race or sex. Thus for black male/white sa A Saget ers oe 
we were primarly concerned with intra-segment economic positition whi hie 
defined by annual earnings. However, for different types of occupations . 
different types of industries, we were concerned with the pe ae - 
both inter-segment mobility and intra-segment position, as well as the abs 
lute amount of both.! 

Specifically, the hypotheses we tested were the following: th 
1. Mobility between occupational and industrial segments is limited for bo 

blacks and whites. 

2. The mobility which does occur is random; i.e., it does not follow = 
pattern predicated on individual characteristics of those who move ani 
don’t move. 

3. Age-earnings profiles for blacks and whites in secondary occupations are 
flat (no significant increase in earnings with increased age) while there are 
significant increases in earnings with increasing age in primary subordinate 
and primary independent jobs (internal labour markets). 

4. Similarly, in competitive private industries, age-earnings profiles are flat, 


while in non-competitive private industries there are significant increases 19 
earnings over working life. 


. In secondary jobs increased 

jobs, particularly primary ind 
6. Employers do not seek Stabil 
competitive private sector, si 
sector tend to be more tem 
tional earnings. 


wn 


education is not rewarded, while in primary 
pendent jobs, it is. ‘ 

ity of employees in secondary jobs and in the 
nce secondary jobs or jobs in the competitiv? 
Porary; thus stability is not rewarded by addi 
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Art, music teachers Primary independent 
144 Secondary teachers Primary independent 
182 Dancers Crafts 
220 Office managers Primary independent 
310 Cashiers Secondar; 
333 Messengers Seconda : 
410 Brickmasons Crafts * 
473 Mechanics auto Primary subordinate 
534 Roofers and slatters Primary subordinate 
624 Graders and sorters Sec site 
711 Parking attendants Se é a 
322 Farm labour, paid ines 
935 Barbers =a 


1. It is important to point out ¢ 


Primary subordinate 
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Mobility between occupational and industrial segments 


The first hypothesis we test with our data is that there is limited movement 
over time between different segments defined by occupation and type of 
industry. The 1970 census data asked not only respondent’s present occupation 
and industrial sector worked but what occupation and industrial sector the 
respondent worked in five years ago. Our results show (in agreement with 
Rosenberg’s) that black males are less upwardly mobile from secondary jobs 
(24.1 per cent vs. 39.8 per cent for white males) and more downwardly mobile 
from primary independent jobs (22.0 per cent vs. 13.1 per cent). Although all 
those who start out in primary subordinate jobs tend to be relatively stable in 
those jobs, the pattern of mobility from primary subordinate jobs is different 
for blacks and whites: black males have an especially high tendency to 
downward mobility from primary subordinate jobs to secondary jobs (9.1 per 
cent vs. 5.2 per cent for whites) while white males have a tendence to upward 
mobility from primary subordinate to primary independent (8.4 per cent vs. 
2.9 per cent for blacks). 

What are the implications of these figures? They show that white males, 
for example, have much higher upward mobility out of the secondary labour 
market than do blacks. This means that if a black male is working in the 
secondary labour market he has a greater likelihood of remaining in his 
secondary job than does a white. 

Once we divide the total groups by age, the differences become much more 
striking. The percentage of young white males who stay in secondary jobs is 
very low. Among those who were 20 to 24 years old in 1970, the difference in 
the percentages of whites and blacks who start in the secondary labour 
market and who stayed there is large, and the difference persists, growing 
significantly smaller only among workers older than 35 to 44 years old. In 
essence, this means that the first job in a secondary labour market for young 
whites, particularly young white males, appears to be a temporary situation. 
For blacks, it is much more likely to be a permanent situation. This also 
means that the first job would probably not be a very good indicator of future 
occupation for young whites but is a much better indicator of future occupa- 
tion f ks. 

On ts pet do the opposite appears to be true for those who start out 
in primary independent jobs. Young black males, 25 to 34 years old, have a 
much higher downward mobility than young white males. Thus, for young 
males in higher occupation positions the first job is a much better indicator of 
future position for whites than for blacks, just the opposite of the condition 


which seems to prevail in lower-paying jobs.” 


s that this is the case in three cities out of four, at least on 


1. Indeed, Ri 1975) indicate: 
pesto : (see his Table 5-1). 


the basis of the OLS regressions a : 
2. A good example of the kind of error which can be made in this regard is the contention in a 


Tecent paper by Richard Freeman presented at the University of Notre Dame’s conference on 
Civil Rights (April 15-17, 1975) that discrimination in the United States is decreasing since 
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Among those women who were in the labour force in the two years! both 
blacks and whites were less likely to move into a higher segment of the 
labour force than were corresponding-race males, while those white women in 
higher segments were more likely to move into lower segments than white 
men. 

There is an additional dimension to the downward mobility of black males 
and women in primary independent jobs: in all groups, those employed in the 
public sector had much higher stability in primary independent jobs than 
those employed in the private sector. This difference was particularly striking 
for blacks. 

Turning now to mobility between industrial sector segments, we estimate 
that for both black and white men and women there was less movement from 
the private competitive to the non-competitive industries than from the 
non-competitive to the competitive over the five-year period. However, blacks 
had somewhat less sectoral stability than whites. Sectoral stability in general 
is ‘high’, with only about 10 per cent movement up to the non-competitive 


and 15 per cent down to the competitive among all occupation groups in the 
five-year period. 


What explains mobility ? 


Upward mobility from lower- to higher-level occupation segments does yield 
higher incomes and seems to be based in part on the higher education of 
those who move. The reason for the income difference between the competi- 
tive and non-competitive industrial sectors is less clear, particularly for 
whites, and having moved from a competitive industry to a non-competitive 
industry does not seem to yield higher income for white males even though 
the average education of those who moved is higher: those who stayed in the 
competitive sector on the average receive higher earnings than those who 
moved. This seeming contradiction occurs probably because those who 
changed sectors are younger on the average than those who stayed in the 


first jobs of young blacks and whites for a similar education level 
including the income they pay (although we do not look at mobility by educational level. 
occupational segments in our study are highly correlated with education levels), What our 
results show is that for lower-educated blacks and whites, there should be an important 
divergence over the next five years in job mobility of the two faces, with whites tending t0 
move into higher-paying occupations, while blacks tend to Stay in the lower-paying occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, among those with higher education, whites are more likely to move 
into lower positions. Therefore, the fact that young blacks are getting similar paying jobs for 
the same amount of education may have significance in comparison with the situation | 
years ago for the same age group, but it does ‘Not mean that five years from now this same 
group of white and black males will have similar incomes. 

1. Women are more likely than men to move in and out of the labour force. In our sample, the 
percentage of women who worked in 1965 but did not in 1970 declined as occupational status 
rose (from 30 to 23 per cent for white women and 28 to 16 per cent for black women), but the 
percentage is much higher than for men in each segment. 


are essentially the same, 
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competitive sector. For blacks, however, those who moved from the compe- 
titive to non-competitive sector received higher incomes and had higher 
average education. 

Now, what are the correlates of mobility between occupation segments and 
between the competitive and non-competitive industrial sectors for black and 
white men and women? Although we can explain only a small percentage of 
the total variance in movement from the occupational or industrial sector 
segment to another, it is clear from our regression estimates that schooling 
and age are significant correlates of upward mobility for both black and white 
men and women when the least-squares estimation is used.' 

Being married for a man means greater probability of moving to a higher 
segment, but for women the opposite is true even for those who have been 
married and are heads of household. In the neo-classical model, the explana- 
tion for this is that employers consider women to be greater risks in more 
responsible jobs or that married women are willing to work fewer hours per 
Week or fewer weeks per year so cannot become eligible for the more stable 
Primary subordinate or primary independent jobs. But in the segmentation 
model (and possibily in the neo-classical models as well), it might be 
explained by employers being able to keep women with higher education and 
experience (with supposedly higher productivity) and married in lower-level 
(and lower-paying) jobs without losing them to competing firms because 
married women (perhaps needing the income more or perhaps needing it less) 
are mote reluctant to move (either from insecurity of losing a job or because 
the lack motivation to look around). ve 

We might also hypothesize that there is greater mobility from secondary to 
Primary subordinate jobs in competitive than in non-competitive industries, 
where advancement ladders are more structured and rigid, and divisions in 
Production more hierarchical. Indeed, we find that secondary /primary subor- 
dinate mobility is lower in non-competitive industries for white males but the 
age and education pattern of mobility is very similar in private industry asa 
whole and the non-competitive sector (32.4 per cent moved in competitive vs. 


21.4 i -competitive). A : 
What pager tore imply? For one thing, we can explain only a small 


Percentage of the variance in whether a person moves ae one segment (as 
we have defined it) of the labour market to paren there are Patterns of 
Mobility that may be affected by schooling variables, age variables, and 
whether a person is married or not. For certain i ap I 8 as from the 
Primary subordinate to primary independent ing a oh see) ara oes 
attending college five years ago while a ee z og ees aE piadure au 
‘artificial’ tyne of mobility, which is largely the result of a temporary stay in 
i : i ichotomous variable (mobility or non-mobili: 
L. se the dependent variable Te sion i not normally ees Thus a profit thes 
(maximum likelihood estimation) is more appropriate to obtain, no dopey ee tnators. Che 
estimators here are biased, and we will not know the degree of their bias until we run the 
maximum likelihood estimates. 
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one type of occupation while going to college, when in fact, upon finishing 
college, the person enters the primary independent segment. 

Thus we can say that, although we can explain only a small percentage of 
inter-segment movement, mobility is not completely random, and even 
though more limited for certain groups than others and for those in certain 
labour markets more than for those in others, having less than average 
schooling clearly lowers the possibility of mobility while having more than 
average schooling seems to increase it. Furthermore, mobility follows well- 
defined patterns through age. Being black or Mexican-American definitely 
means lower upward mobility and higher downward mobility, but being in 


the public or private sector does not seem to make much difference when 
other factors are accounted for. 


Mobility internal to different segments of the labour market 


Do different segments of the labour market treat various characteristics of 
workers differently? The theory of labour market segmentation, as we have 
already discussed, defined different types of segments: 1) occupational 
segments; 2) industry segments; 3) segmentation by race; and 4) by sex. Our 
analysis tested whether those who stayed between 1965 and 1970 in seconda- 
Ty occupations, primary subordinate occupations, and primary independent 
occupations had different earnings functions, and whether those who were 
employed in competitive industries had different earnings functions from 
those employed in non-competitive (concentrated) industries.! We tested 
these differences for whites and blacks and males and females separately, 
which allows us to compare the treatment of the same individual character- 
istics in the same segment for different races. Finally, for white males we test 
whether earnings functions differ between competitive and non-competitive 
industries for each occupational segment. Thus we are to test the hypothesis 
that in each occupational segment schooling and age are rewarded differently 
in different types of industries—that internal labour markets dominate 
concentrated industries but not competitive industries, particularly in the 
secondary and primary subordinate occupational segments. 


Occupational segments 


The division into occupational segments turns out to be a division highly 
correlated with the average level of workers’ schooling. Even though we did 
not use schooling as the basis of the division into segments more-educated 
workers tend to be in the primary independent jobs and wrkars with little 
education stay in secondary jobs. We therefore do not have a wide represe”” 
tation of education levels for each occupational segment; rather, the low 


1. We analyze differences between the private and public sector i ai Girling 
and Rumberger, 1976. in more detail in Carnoy, 
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levels of education dominate the secondary and primary subordinate 
segments (very few observations with higher than completed high school) and 
high levels of education dominate the primary independent segment. Only in 
primary independent jobs do we have a fairly wide spread of education, since 
older workers in those jobs have lower levels of schooling. 

The results of our estimates generally support the claims of segmented 
labour market theory that in secondary jobs, additional experience (as repre- 
sented by age) does not increase a worker’s earnings beyond a very young 
age. When other variables are taken into account, earnings in secondary jobs 
stay flat from the late twenties to about sixty years old for black males and to 


about fifty years old for white males (they drop thereafter for both groups). 
Being young means getting significantly less income, but the difference is 
lower for blacks than for whites. On the other hand, getting more education 
(completing high school rather than not completing) makes a difference for 
whites even in this labour market, but not for blacks. Only those blacks who 
have no high-school education at all get paid significantly less than high- 
school graduates. But vocational training (specialized training) is also rewarded 
in the secondary sector, especially for blacks.! ; ; 

Our variable which measures whether a person 1s married or has been 
married is important since it relates to stability factors in the secondary labour 
market as well as to the kinds of characteristics which are rewarded in that 
segment of the labour market. In the case of white males there is a relatively 
high pay-off to being married or having been married as opposed to being 
single, taking account of age and education, and amount of time worked and 
sector in which worked. For black males, the coefficient of being married is 
also large and positive but is reduced more sharply than for white males by 
including weeks and hours worked in the regression. Thus although being 
married does have a significant direct positive earnings effect for black and 
white men (weeks worked and hours worked held constant) being married 
also has a significant effect on the amount of time worked in the year for 
blacks. For example, a black male married in 1970 and in the secondary 
labour market worked an average of four weeks a year longer than his single 
counterpart, and a black male who had been married worked 2.5 weeks a year 
More than his single counterpart. In addition, the married male worked three 
hours more a week than the single counterpart and a black male who had 
been married worked two hours more Pine than his single counterpart, 
a jent is not signilicant. 

bc laretenl ae RE is more complex; in some segments, such as the 
Primary subordinate, married women living with their husbands earned less 
; alone or with other wage-earners. In other 


than single women living ‘ : : 
Seemann an as the secondary and primary independent, married women 
, 


2 : 400 annually, other variables con: 
ie: See acoke ac white earnings by about $ B stant, 
th sei foe be tae is about $ 500-$ 700 in secondary jobs and more than $1,000 in 
primary subordinate jobs. 
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generally earned the same or more (if they were acting as heads of household) 
than single women. In higher-level jobs, women acting as head of house- 
hold—corresponding to the traditional male role in the U.S. middle-class 
family—treceived a higher salary parallel to the higher salary received by 
married males in that segment. 

The estimate that married male workers and workers with vocational train- 
ing earn more in the secondary labour market raises some serious questions 
about the instability assumptions for the secondary labour market. A number 
of authors, among them Gordon, Reich and Edwards (1973a), have argued 
that an important characteristic of secondary jobs is their instability, based on 
the desire of employers to have unstable labour in those jobs which tend to 
be temporary.' The fact that employers want these kinds of workers in 
secondary jobs, they argue, results in a self-fulfilling prophecy: workers who 
remain in a secondary labour market take on personal characteristics which 
correspond to this desired instability. Thus they contend that secondary 
market workers tend toward unstable work habits because this is the kind of 
behaviour which is demanded by the labour market in which they work. 

The relatively high pay-offs to being married and to vocational training cast 
some doubts on this assumption. First of all, if we assume that employers 
want unstable workers, then we have to ask why they are apparently willing 
to pay more for married workers and for vocational training in this labour 
market. On the one hand, married workers are generally considered to be 
more Stable, in the sense that because of economic necessity they are proba- 
bly less willing to lose their job. On the other hand, if married workers need 4 
job more than unmarried workers, they should be more easily exploited by 
employers and they should therefore be paid less. Those who are vocationally 
trained should also be more stable since they somehow were stable enough to 
receive the training. Since none of these hypotheses seems to be empirically 
verified by our sample data, we have to conclude that married and vocation- 
ally trained workers somehow are in a stronger bargaining position, other 
variables held constant, or that the traits associated with being married or 
trained are more valuable to employers than those associated with being 
single and untrained, or that ‘custom’ which dictates that married and trained 
workers should be paid more than unmarried and untrained workers holds 
even in the secondary labour market. We tend to think that married workers 
are driven by economic necessary to want to work longer hours and more 
weeks a year, but the fact is that they also seem to be able to get paid more on 
the average even when these longer weeks and longer hours are accounted 
for. 

As segmented labour market theory predicts, education and age have 4 
more significant relation to earnings in primary subordinate and primary 


1. Rosenberg (1975) argues that the nature of secondary jobs encourages a high degree of 
instability, but many secondary workers may in fact display individual stable work characte™ 
istics in such jobs (see his p. 74). 
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independent than in secondary jobs (in the case of black men and women in 
primary independent jobs, the size of the sample is so small that we have 
Statistical significance problems, although the behaviour of the education 
coefficients is the same as for white men and women). 

The principal difference between the male and female regressions estimates 
for each segment lies in the absolute size of the coefficients or schooling and 
age: women not only receive lower salaries than men, they generally get a 
lower pay-off to additional schooling and higher age. There are exceptions to 
this, such as in the primary independent segment, where white women, 
largely employed in the public sector, have higher—in absolute terms—coef- 
ficients for graduate education than do white males. 

Perhaps the most interesting result in our analysis is that the average level 
of earnings and the earnings function for black males in primary subordinate 
jobs are similar to the average earnings and the earnings function for white 
males in secondary jobs. The principal differences are in the pay-off to being 
married, which is much higher for white males in secondary jobs, and in the 
tole of the public sector, where black males receive significantly higher salaries 
in primary subordinate jobs (as well as secondary and primary independent) 
but white males in secondary jobs receive insignificantly lower salaries. 

This result can be interpreted to mean that black workers even in primary 
sector jobs face labour market conditions characteristic of the secondary 
labour market for whites. Of course, one could also argue that the only ‘true’ 
secondary labour market for males is the one faced by black males in secon- 
dary jobs. But given our result that black workers in primary subordinate jobs 
and white workers in secondary jobs have, on the average, low earnings 
(about $6,000 annually in 1969), 4 variation of only 9 per cent in average 
earnings from age 29 to 59, and a low pay-off to taking additional schooling 
both in high school, but especially to years beyond high school, we content 
that these are characteristics of secondary labour markets, albeit that the 
labour market faced by blacks in secondary jobs is even more extreme in 


these same characteristics. 


Industry segments 


al explanation of industrial segmentation developed 
dy, competitive industries should prefer a less 
Stable, more temporary labour force, and non-competitive industries, a more 
stable, permanent force. Thus We would expect: 1) a much greater fraction of 
the labour force in competitive than in non-competitive firms to be in secon- 
dary jobs and to be black and female, and 2) those workers who are in 
Primary subordinate jobs, to have earnings functions which are closer in 
appearance to secondary earnings functions (low correlation between age or 
education and earnings) than internal labour market promotion-type func- 


tions. 


According to the theoretic 
in the introduction to this stu 
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For white males, the average earnings in non-competitive industries are 22 
per cent higher than in competitive industries, and the pay-off to the highest 
levels of schooling is much higher in non-competitive industries, but most 
other coefficients are very similar. So the /evel of income is lower in compe- 
titive industries but the treatment of most worker characteristics is almost 
identical. 

For black males there are more differences between the two industry 
segments, especially with regard to education and vocational training. In 
general, education measured simply by years of school completed is not 
uniformly rewarded as in the case of whites. There appears to be a credential 
effect for blacks in the competititive sector where “degree-receiving’ years are 
much more highly rewarded than “non-degree-receiving’ years. In the non- 
competitive sector high levels of schooling and vocational training are not 
significantly more rewarded, although there is less of the credential effect 
present for lower levels of post-secondary education. Again, the average 
cea are much higher in non-competitive than in competitive indus- 

Ties. 

Part of the explanation for this large difference in earnings was found in the 
distribution of workers among the segments:! of the total white males in the 
three occupational segments in competitive industry in 1970, 15 per cent were 
in secondary jobs and 23 per cent were in primary independent jobs; in 
non-competitive industries, 11 per cent were in secondary jobs and 31 per 
cent in primary independent jobs. Furthermore, there were large average 
earnings differences between competitive and non-competitive industries in 
the secondary and primary subordinate segments, especially in the former. 

It is in this secondary segment that the largest differences in the earnings 
function occur: if we take the estimated coefficients as the single best esti- 
mators of the age-earnings relationship, we find that even excluding the 
youngest age-group, the age-earnings curve is much steeper in the non- 
competitive industries up through the 35-44 age-group (the left-out dummy 
variable). In non-competitive industries, those in secondary jobs face age 
earnings profiles very similar (almost identical to) those in primary subordi- 
nate jobs, but with average incomes about $1,500 lower. 

The other important result is that the education-earnings and age-earnings 
profiles for primary subordinate jobs are similar for both types of industries: 
The age profile is /ess steep for non-competitive industries (beginning with the 
20-24 age-group), probably because starting salaries are much higher there; 0" 
the other hand, the chance for high salary increases over working life are 
apparently greater in competitive industries, although the average salary is not 
as high as in the concentrated segment. 

In addition, it is true that competitive industries have a higher fraction of 
secondary and primary subordinate workers, and that they have a higher 


1. The small number of observations in the non-competitive cat 


imates for black males egory precluded making simil@® 
estimates : 
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percentage of black male and women workers (46 versus 40 per cent for 
concentrated industries).! Secondary white workers in competitive industries 
also have age-earnings profiles more consistent with the earnings profiles of 
secondary labour markets as characterized by segmented labour market theo- 
ry. However, we would also expect from the theory that primary subordinate 
workers in competitive industries would have age-earnings profiles which do 
not reward more years on the job. Our estimates show that this hypothesis is not 
true—primary subordinate workers in competitive industries have lower aver- 
age income, but their education and age are treated similarly to those charac- 
teristics of workers in the non-competitive sector. 

Our results indicate that there is considerable stability over’ a five-year 
period in the types of jobs and the types of industries people work in; that 
there are large earnings differences between different occupational segments 
and between private competitive and non-competitive industries; and that the 
relationship between education, work experience, and earnings differs between 
types of jobs but not between types of industries. This relationship also differs 
by race, even to the extent that the public sector pays blacks more for the 
same type of jobs than private competitive industries, but pays whites less. 

None of our results ‘proves’ that a segmented labour market exists or does 
Not exist, but they do show that some of the notions of segmented labour 
market theory about the way labour markets operate tend to be true and 
others false. Movement between jobs and industries is fairly restrictly, partly, 
we suppose, because of differences in educational levels ‘required’ by 
employers for different jobs, and partly because of limited access to higher- 
paying, capital-intensive monopoly industries. This means that the character- 
istics of the particular labour market in which people are located heavily 
influence the reward level and reward structure which people will most 
Probably face throughout their working careers. In some cases, such as the 
secondary market, this structure results in very low returns to more schooling 
and to increased time in the labour force; in primary independent jobs, the 
Opposite is true. As long as people work in the secondary market (and a high 
Percentage of blacks do) increasing their education and training can raise their 
incomes only if the additional investment moves them out of secondary jobs 


into higher-paying ones. 


In the case of competitive versus non-competitive industries and the 


Private versus the public sector, the situation is somewhat different; while 
wage levels in these different sectors may be very ditrersut; the Rexhiien et 
characteristics of workers in each of these markets is not very different. Thus 
the move from a competitive to a non-competitive industry in and of itself 
raises a worker's income without any perceptible training or education 
increase. For black workers, the move from the private competitive to the 


drawn from parallel research on the female labour force and from 


1. Th 
ese latter figures are 1076. Tables 9 and 10. 
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public sector accomplishes a similar increase in wages, while for whites a 
move from the public to the private sector raises incomes. 

Our findings on the marriage-earnings and vocational training relations do 
not support the labour market segmentation argument that secondary jobs 
and competitive industries demand more ‘unstable’ workers. If instability 
were a generally desired characteristic of workers in the secondary labour 
market, we would not expect to find higher salaries paid for married workers 
or those with some specialized training, other variables accounted for, unless 
married workers, and vocationally trained—for some reason—were easier to 
fire or had higher turnover rates than single workers. Both are doubtful 
premises. On similar grounds, Rosenberg also questions the argument that 
instability is a desired trait of secondary workers: he shows that secondary 
workers have a relatively long average job tenure (Rosenberg 1975, Table 
3-10), and that while secondary workers have a higher job turnover than pri- 
mary ones, the differences are not as great as segmentation theory would lead 
us to expect (Rosenberg, 1975, Table 3-7). 

Our analysis raises even more interesting questions about the current 
formulation of segmentation theory. We have shown that black males in the 
primary subordinate labour market have a similar reward level and structure 
to whites in the secondary market. This suggests that blacks in the secondary 
market are somehow in the ‘true’ secondary market, while white secondary 
workers and black primary subordinate workers work in jobs which are 
low-level primary subordinate (women in private primary subordinate jobs 
also fall into this category). White males in primary subordinate jobs, women 
in public primary subordinate jobs, and perhaps black males in primary inde- 
pendent jobs in the private sector appear to form yet another—and somewhat 
separate—labour market. Finally, white men and women in primary jobs have 
the relatively creative, self-directed, high-paying jobs associated with manage- 
rial and professional work. It is these anomolies in the dual and GRE 


formulations of segmented labour markets that led us to develop the new 
configurations presented in Chapter III. 


Some conclusions 


Despite rather different definitions of labour market segments in the four 
empirical studies we have reviewed, there are a number of tentative conclu- 
sions we can reach concerning segmentation: 

1. There is substantial mobility between secondary and primary jobs, particu 
larly for young whites. Blacks have lower mobility than whites. Women 
have somewhat lower mobility than men. 

2. The segmentation theory view that Secondary jobs are marked by high 
instability and turnover is subject to serious question on a number 9 
grounds. 

3. Mobility between secondary and primary segments, while affected bY 
education and age (the greater a person’s age, the less likely mobility), iS 
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not very well explained by any of the studies reviewed. In that sense it is 
largely ‘random’, at least in terms of human capital variables, and there- 
fore supports the segmentation theory concept that what mobility between 
segments does exist is not based on merit or productivity, and that those of 
equal education and age in the secondary and primary subordinate segment 
are not different except in the type of work they do and the salary they 
receive. ; 

4. Education and labour market experience seem to play a much less impor- 
tant role in explaining earnings differences among individuals in the secon- 
dary market than in primary subordinate or primary independent jobs. This 
does not appear to be a statistical artifact of truncating earnings through 
segmentation, since all three segments are truncated. This finding ‘Supports 
the theory’s view that increasing education and training of individuals in 
secondary jobs will not have a significant effect on their earnings. 

5. Lack of inter-industry differences in the shape of the earnings functions 
also contradicts the segmentation theory view of the differential role of 
human capital in monopoly and competitive industries. ‘Internal labour 
markets’ seem to exist in both types of industries, although ideally we 
would want to test this hypothesis at the firm level. Nevertheless, non- 
competitive industries pay higher salaries to workers than competitive, 
even when the human capital characteristics of workers are accounted 
for. 

We conclude with Rosenberg that the proper concept of the secondary oe 

market which emerges from these ems Se fo tries, which is not 
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We can argue that the employment of women In primary subordinate jobs has 
been eed influenced by the public sector. Therefore, whatever shift in the 
labour pale in the United States has occurred in favour of minority groups 
and women has tended to come from the demand side (structural 
changes— including legal aspects—in the demand for labour) ans than from 
increased education and training of Bias 2 OREN TERESI 
males. 
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V. Econometric studies 
of segmented labour markets 
in developing countries 


Within the last two years several econometric studies of labour markets have 
been carried out in low-income countries. In this chapter we summarize the 
results of five such studies, one in Asia, one in Africa, and three in Latin 
America. For the most part they concentrate on differences in earnings 
functions between different types of jobs, although the Asian study is able to 
relate present occupation to first job in the labour market and first job in the 
firm, and the African study undertakes a detailed analysis of differences 
between the modern and traditional sectors of the economy. 


Labour market segmentation in Singapore 


Liu (1975) used a two-stage survey of industrial establishments in Singapore’s 
manufacturing sector for his data base. The first stage was conducted among 
managerial personnel in the selected firms, and was designed to get informa- 
tion on the firm’s output, sales, capital structure, job breakdown, hiring 
policies, preferred qualifications for each job, promotion policies, and trainin& 
offered to employees. One hundred and twenty-four firms employing about 
per cent of Singapore’s labour force were surveyed, with a response rate of 3 
per cent. Based on the information about jobs obtained from that survey, jobS 
were classified as either primary or secondary: jobs were delineated into tw 
groups in such a way that there was almost no possibility of mobility betwee? 
the two; and the mean earnings of jobs in one group were above the mean 
earnings of all jobs in the firm, while the mean earnings of jobs in the lower 
group were below the mean earnings of all jobs in the firm. In the seco” 
stage of the survey 133 firms participated. In all, 785 male employees in thes¢ 
133 firms were identified as working in primary jobs, and 7,651 in secondary 
jobs. 460 male primary workers and 1,105 secondary workers were selected for 
interview, of whom 333 and 915 responded. 

The great advantage of this survey is that Liu was able to collect data at the 
firm level and study employers’ preferences regarding the educational, s¢%> 
and ethnic characteristics of workers from employer interviews. He found, OF 
example, that for high-level jobs, the educational requirements increase Wit 
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size of firm; indeed, educational requirements for all but production jobs are 
greater in the larger firms. Furthermore, in firms with 50 or more workers, 
educational requirements divide jobs into three clusters: high-level profes- 
sional and administrative (university); white-collar and technical blue-collar 
jobs (secondary school); low-level production jobs (primary education). In 
firms with less than 50 employees, the pattern is there but is not as clear. So, 
larger firms seem to make use of education as a screening device more than 
smaller ones. Male workers are preferred to female except in low-level 
production jobs and white-collar (secretarial) jobs, and Chinese workers are 


preferred to other ethnic groups. 


The recursive model of access to primary and secondary jobs 


stage sample interview data taken in 1974 Liu 
ity of getting a primary-segment first job in 
the labour market as a function of education, social class, and other variables. 
This parallels Rosenberg’s estimates for the United States. 
Liu’s results are similar to Rosenberg’s in some ways, but very different in 
others. Like Rosenberg, he finds that education (particularly higher education 
in Liu’s case) is the single most significant explainer of first job, along with 
social-class variables (Rosenberg’s data don’t include a measure of social 
class), Liu also finds that education plays @ much smaller role in determining 
current job than either first job or first job in the firm (see Table 2). 


On the basis of the second 
estimates equations on probabil 


TABLE 2. Singapore: probability of primary job estimated as a function of independent variables, 


urban males, 1974 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
re She a ee 


Probability of Probability of Probability 
first job in primary Primary first job of primary 
labour market (J) in present firm (J) present job (J3) 
1 2 1 2 1 2 

SES, 0.018 0.024 0.021 0.022 0.009 0.008 

(18.79) (29.8) (22.84) (24.00) (5.96) (5.16) 

SES, 0.036 0.036 0.041 0.034 0.024 0.021 

(11.81) (10/63) (13.51) (9.15) (7.70) (5.53) 

Father’s educ. —0.006 —0.008 0.007 0.006 * ; 

(5.26) (7.43) (6.27) (4.64) 

Mother’s educ. * 0.008 = * * . 

School 0 ” = —0.285 = ~0.145 aa 

(No schooling) (15.95) (6.58) 

School 1 ~0.140 — —0.247 — ~0.140 aad 

(Some primary) (9.37) (25.35) (13.19) 

School 2 ~0.143 — ~0.220 — ~0.096 A 

(Complete primary) (7.83) (16.41) (5.00) 

School 3 —0.132 _ ~0.221 — —0.087 a 

(Some secondary) (9.18) (22.49) (5.62) 

School 4 * a * = * _ 

(Complete secondary) 

School 6 0.127 _ 0.118 _ 0.095 a 

(Technical college) (7.07) (5.37) (5.76) 

School 7 0.482 _ 0.184 — 0.158 i 

(Completed university)(98.58) (11.64) (14.26) 

School = 0.032 = 0.030 ae 0.021 

(Years of schooling) (119.00) (93.08) (72.79) 

VI * ~0.003 * * * , 

(4.08) 
Health = ae = = . e 
qi — — 0.218 0.282 . i 
(51.49) (94.59) 

L, - = = = 0.612 0.624 
747.00) (795-59) 

Constant 0.04 = 0,321 0089 -o318 0077 = - 0317 

: i 
R 0.326 0.231 0.415 0.390 0.685 0.682 


* The coefficient is significantly different from zero at both the 

ient i i ie 5 
** The coefficient is significantly different from zero at the 10 per eat oe cent level. a 
NoTE The figures in brackets are F-statistics. not at the 5S per cent level 
source. Liu, 1975, pp. 31-32. 


Thus, the role of human capital is much 
first job in the labour market than in his first job with the firm or his current 
job. The bulk of the effect of schooling and pre-schooling (social-class) V4"'" 
ables as a predictor of current job operates indirectly through their effect on 
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first job in the labour market and first job in the firm. This is shown in the 
path model which Liu develops from his recursive equations (see Figure 2). 
The total effect of schooling on current job (J;) is given by the sum of a direct 
effect, 0.190, and an indirect effect through first job in the firm (J,), given by 
(9.525) (0.593) = 0.311. The total effect is therefore 0.501, which implies that 
schooling is, in fact, responsible for just over one-half of the variation in the 
probability of currently working in a primary job, and 62 per cent of this 
impact operates indirectly through its effect on the first job in the present 
firm. Similarly, the path model shows that socio-economic variables have 
important indirect effects on current job through schooling and first job in the 
firm (Table 3). If social-class variables were run on current job in a single 
equation model, their effect would be seriously under-estimated. 


TasLe 3. Singapore: direct and indirect effects of social class on current job 


ee eee eee 


Indirect effects 


Social class variable 


Direct effect Through school Through J Total effect 
SES 1 0.047 0.076 0.265 0,408 
SES 2 0.042 0.057 0.179 0.278 
Father’s education 0.000 0.084 0.191 0.275 
Mother's education 0.000 0.073 0.170 0.243 


ee ee ee 


source Liu, 1975, p. 35. 


Unlike Rosenberg’s estimates for the U.S., however, Liu’s finding is that 
first job in the labour market is a ‘reasonably accurate predictor’ of present 


Job, primarily through its strong indirect effect of (0.593) (0.454) = 0.268 ope 
ating through first job in the firm (J,). 


Mobility between labour segments 


And unlike Rosenberg, Liu finds that there is 


between secondary and primary jobs (Tables 4a and 4b). The average 
length of time from first job in the labour market (J,) and first job in the firm 
(J,) is eight years and between J, and current job (J;), four years. Finally; 
Liu’s results differ from Rosenberg’s in that education is an important 
explainer of mobility from secondary J 1 to primary J, and from secondary Ji 
to primary J; (see Table 5). Liu finds that social class is also important in ine 
mobility equations and (in agreement with Andrisani’s results) so is beiné 
married. Not only that, but Liu is able to explain about 25 per cent of the 
variance in mobility—a much higher figure than the U.S. results. 

In part, these differences must be attributed to the way that Liu defines his 
segments. His secondary and primary jobs aj 


i te defined in a way that is highly 
correlated with the entry educational level of a job, so education will (bY 


relatively restricted mobility 
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TABLE 4. Singapore: probability of mobility between jobs 


(a) Between first job in labour market and first job in firm 
a a eS Rs a ee 


First job in firm 


Count (Row %) Secondary Primary Row total 
First job in labour Secondary 896 152 1048 
market (85.5) (14.5) (84.0) 
Primary 67 133 200 
(33.5) (66.5) (16.0) 
Column total 963 285 1248 
(77.2) (22.8) (100) 
(b) Between first job in firm and current job 
Current job 
Count (Row %) Secondary Primary Row total 
First job i 888 15 963 
in firm Secondary (92.2) (7.8) (77.2) 
‘5 27 258 285 
Penman (9.5) (90.5) (22.8) 
tal 915 333 1248 
Colum (73.3) (26.7) (100) 
NOTE Bi ; 
cue sine are percentages 


definition) play an important role in determining who moves from one job to 
another. On the other hand, the lower mobility of workers between segments 
ee f iob and of education on current job may 


indicate a «diy in Singapo 
greater rigidity in Singapore ° 
Market. Generally, studies of developing-co¥ 


Cated a : f education in ear 
: greater importance oO! © , 
e an in the United 


1 . ge 
— Occupational position th 
Me Latin-American examples). 


ntry labour markets have indi- 
nings functions and in explain- 
States (see Carnoy, 1975 for 


Earnings Junctions 
ions (Table 6) in the secondary and primary 


t the coefficient of schooling is more 
rkers as for secondary. However, there 
(a) being married has a high pay-off 
mary (this coincides with the 


Liu’s estimates of earnings funct 
Markets yield the expected resu 
ni five times as high for primary see 
t also a number of unexpected rest ate 
© Workers in secondary jobs but not ! 
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TaBLe 5. Singapore: mobility from secondary to primary jobs estimated as a function of 
independent variables, urban males, 1974 


oo eeeeeeeeSSSeSSSSsSMksesFeeseFSeseSesesee 


Dependent variable 


Secondary Jy — 


Primary first job Secondary Jz — 
in present firm (J) primary present job (J3) 
Independent variable 1 2 1 2 
SCIT * * * 4 
Marriage 0.124 0.160 0.093 0.130 
(37.25) (64.80) (35.21) (67.03) 
Health = 3 * * 
Urban * * * * 
Suburb * * * sd 
Rural * * * - 
Chinese * * * * 
Malay * * * ss 
European * 0.124 0.154 0.200 
6.31) (9.95) 
SES 1 0.014 0.013 0.016 0.017 
(8.56) (7.38) (14.96) (16.36) 
SES 2 0.040 0.034 “” 
(37.26) (7.86) 
FED 0.006 * * . 
(4.23) 
Med * * * . 
School 0 ~0.194 a ~0.123 _ 
(6.45) (4.35) 
School 1 ~0.145 =. ~0.137 = 
(7.09) 
School 2 ~0.129 = ba a 
(4.75) 
School 3 ~0.108 3 a8 = 
(4.26) 
School 4 * = * aa 
School 6 = 
ie 0.230 — 0.264 
(13.21) (21.30) 
School 7 0.273 i 
: _ 0.530 
(11.39) (52.42) 
School = 0.027 ris 0.026 
(63.79) 91.29) 
VI * é r % 
Constant ~0.118 ~0.420 0.108 —0.384 
R? 0.258 0.234 0.235 


0.297 
* The coefficient is not significantly different from ze: 


** The coefficient is significantly different from zero at 
NoTe The figures in brackets are F-statistics, 
source Liu, 1975, p. 37-38. 


2 at both the 5 Per cent and 10 Per cent levels. 


he 10 per cent level, but not at the 5 per cent level. 
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TABLE 6. Singapore: regression estimates, dependent variable monthly earnings, urban males, 


ne ee ee ee a 
Secondary workers 


Primary workers 


All workers 
Independent 
variables 1 2 1 2 1 2 
SCIT * * * * * ms 
Marriage 114.399 142.128 “ “ 90.495 93.320 
(21.87) (29.94) (53.44) (56.62) 
Health * * 230.778 +—224.363 . * 
(6.44) 6.33) 
Urban * * * * 5 ig 
Suburb * * * * “e < 
Rural * * * * — 43.149 — 39.627 
(8.58) (7.25) 
Chinese A ; oa “ 35.276 36.285 
(9.64) (10.09) 
Malay . . : ; ‘ 
European 989.450 1073.244 690.542 717.652 = = 
(132.63) (137.35)——«(20.75) (22.95) 
SES 1 17.689 21.832 ” <3 i * 
aien (05.56) ; ‘ 
SES 2 i a * * * 
Red z i im a i 
Med on 12.142 i i : 
een 251.096 
é = 951! = 
shoes - 0.56 = 6.72) 
: _. «635/313 —  —166.188 _ 
School 1 mee (4.51) (25.04) 
: - — 154.452 = 
School 2 ars ae (19.13) 
13. . — =i12422 = 
School 3 ep -e (12.34) 
(10.5 = “* — 
School 4 * — z a) . oe 
School 6 290.159 a 
(13.21) = * = 
Schoo! 7 958.030 = er 
(90.80) aes 91.766 - 16.350 
School = Er (27.48) (62.25) 
Oe * . 1.883 “ 
MI ” (5.24) 
‘ * 0.333 0.311 
Coexp 0.527 be (12.16) (10.60) 
& @1)) Crp (gz 7S 2.972 3.315 
Orkyr 4.547 6.1 (1.79) (6.95) (18.03) (22.19) 


17.27) 
(10.916) ( [continued 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 


All workers Primary workers Secondary workers 
Independent 

variables 1 2 1 2 1 i 
Train 1 —53.826  —61.443 . * . . 

(4.03) (4.66) 
Train 2 144.054 157.451 ” * 72.795 70.941 
(12.02) (12.63) (10.52) (9,90) 
Trade union = ae, * * * r 
Hours 0.697 0.640 2.930 2.832 0.748 0.746 
(9.48) (7.05) (4.71) (4.78) (42.91) (42.61) 
Size of firm 0.060 0.56 * . 0.065 0.063 
(9.57) (7.23) (43.63) (41.50) 
Sales of firm . . 25.594 23.087 ~1.760 aS 

(5.21) (4.49) (4.59) 

Peapital of firm 0.00043 ~—o,00048 . * 9.00051 0.00055 
(13.88) (15.72) (77.54) (91.49) 
Constant 228.329 — 306.015 232.905  —786.070 178.536 74,524 
R? 0.497 0.420 0.510 0.506 0.409 0.397 


at ais keaslia is a Henifcantly different from zero at both the 5 Per cent and the 10 per cent level 
is not significs i is signi ; pant 
level Bnifcantly different from zero at the S per cent level, but is significantly different at the 10 per com 
1. This variable was not entered becai ii : 
EU oatcieactee tuse there were no Europeans in the sample that were included in the secondary segment 
Note The figures in brackets are F-statistics. 
source Liu, 1975, pr. 25-26, 


coefficient is small; (c) experienc 
primary and secondary jobs, but, 
much smaller in the lower segment; 
significant for primary workers but is 
prediction of segmentation theory, 
Thus, in contrast to U.S. notions 0 
that such segments seem to exist in 


and (d) the effect of training is 1° 
for secondary, again contradicting the 


lower investment in schooling) held bY 
Tsuasive evidence that secondary WOT 
f work behaviour or for training 4" 

ch more of a human capital version ° 


secondary workers. Neither is there pe: 
ers are not rewarded for stability o 
experience. All of this indicates mu 
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segmentation than a dual labour market version. However, the numbers of 
workers in Liu’s segments and the fact that in the primary segment only 
university completion has a positive effect on earnings, and in the secondary 
segment there is a positive effect of education on earnings from the lowest 
levels of schooling to secondary completion, indicate that Liu’s secondary 
Segment includes not only secondary workers defined as they have been in 
the U.S. and in the Latin-American studies discussed below, but primary 
Subordinate production workers as well, while his primary segment is 
predominantly ‘primary independent’. This would at least explain many of 
the unexpected results found in his estimates of earnings functions. This 
Possibility is especially persuasive because Liu’s sample is restricted to Singa- 
Pore’s manufacturing sector, where many of the workers Liu defines as 
secondary’ would be in rather stable production jobs on internal job ladders. 
In this sense his finding that years of experience outside and inside the firm 
'S highly paid off in the primary market (read primary independent) while 
internal and external experience is rewarded in the secondary (read primary 
Subordinate) is perfectly consistent with Doeringer and Piore’s view of inter- 


nal labour markets. 


Earnings functions in Brazil 


AS part of his Ph.D. dissertation on education and income distribution in 
Tazil, Velloso (1975) estimated earnings functions by labour market segment 
and also tested for the effect of education, experience, and employment (his 
dependent variables) on the distribution cope geo Sed ein 
Sed as hi ales 14-60 years old i ; 
€nrolled eh 7 ale income from the 1.27 per cent sample of 
the 1979 demographic census of Brazil. He included both those employed and 
hose unemployed (but looking for work) at the time of the census. He 


€xcludes self. d employers. 
“employed persons an' : 5 
elloso defines his segments in the following way: 


ts for the classification of workers by segments 


the task performed appears 
have as of now. The nature of the task 
to be ie ee nik avenues for such classification. In ao sasa 
jel information ie scoopeon ite er aia ecivcllng) 
8rouped by occupation, and in a later stage a composite in 


in the first stage all 
i the segments. Thus, in t 
and earnings was used to separate out ohare ane 


Professionals, managers, ace * vere included in the primary indepen- 
tion teachers, totalling 27 occupy ” and self-employed—mostly profession- 


aa eS i 
dent segment (comprising employe ons were assigned to a cluster involv- 


ti ji 
al—persons). All other 232 ea mene segments (these include only 


In; 2 inize } 

artes = cigs Rennes included virtually all gaan ta pe ces oa 

chief yees). In the ' initial separation of blue-collar workers : i 

eters gi she ahs and next the level of skill expected to be required. 
was occupation, 


Precise empirical cut-off poin 
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The upper and lower clusters of the occupations in these segments are readily 
identified in terms of the nature of the tasks involved and the level of skill 
usually associated with them. After an examination of the scale constructed by 
Silva (1973), using a composite index of schooling and income means for all 
occupations of the 1970 census, an arbitrary cut-off point was chosen 
(index = 8).! The separation may not be accurate as one could wish, since some 
overlap probably still remains, but in general it appears to be a satisfactory 
approximation. It is relevant to note that secondary workers in our classification 
are mostly concentrated in industries which usually tend to be more competitive 
like textiles, clothing, food and beverage, while a large proportion of workers in 
the primary routinized segment are located in sectors where oligopoly often 
prevails, such as automobile and metallurgical industries and transportation 
services. This is in accordance with the prediction of dual labor market theories 
regarding the distribution of segments by economic sectors and types of indus- 


tries, thus lending additional support to the classification used. (Velleso, 1975a, 
pp. 12-13.) 


TABLE 7. Regression estimates for segments of the markets,’ urban males, 1970° 
re ee ee 


Urban aggregate 


In Y = 6.365 +0.180 INV +0.019 AGE +0.229 LOGL 
(2,379.5) (925.5) (255.5) 
R? = 0.511 
N° = 6,504,324 


Primary independent 
In Y = 7.136 +0.115 INV +0.019 AGE +0.255 LOGL 
(583.6) (212.1) (70.9) 
R? = 0.429 
N¢ = 520,170 


Primary routinized 


In Y = 6.806 +-0.130 INV +.0.022 AGE +0.141 LOGL 


(941.6) (644.5) (95.0) 
R? — 0.332 
NO = 2,544,198 
Secondary 
In Y 


= 6.373 +0.173 INV +0.015 AGE +0.215 LOGL 


(958.4) 613.6 204.2 
R? = 0.264 : : : : 
NE = 3,429,956 


a. See text for definition of segments. 
6. t ratios in parentheses. 
c. Observations in the sample were individually wei; 


hted by the Brazilian Censu: 5 that sample observa 
tions represent those of the total population. The is uteatl (CI-FIBGE) 90; ha 


average weight is 78 


for ti ent. 
he sai ize i he whole population. For the secondary seg™ 
for instance, imple size is (3,429,956:78) = 43,974 observations. ion. For 


source 1.27 per cent sample of the Demographic Census of Brazil, 1970 


1. This index varies from 86 for engineers to 2 for unskilled manual workers. 
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Table 7 shows the earnings functions Velloso estimated for the three 
aoe The functions themselves are not strictly comparable with most 
a we will analyse in this chapter, since they include only three indepen- 
ariables, education, age, and employment, where employment is meas- 
adneath the number of months worked during the year. The measure of 
ethene ion is also different from the other studies, since it is the investment in 
a oling rather than the years of schooling. Thus, years of schooling are 
: ia by the cost of (average proportion of earnings invested in) each 
ne estimated equations by segment indicate that in all three types of jobs 
- a labour market experience (as measured by age) and months worked 
in ignificant variables in explaining earnings. Furthermore, the coefficient of 
vestment in education is /argest in the secondary market and lowest in the 
bien independent, quite the opposite of what the theory predicts. Of 
ice this is the investment in schooling and so much more accurately 
on the nature of the schooling variable; as we pointed out above, the 
er coefficients of schooling associated with secondary labour markets 


Might reflect the lower cost of the lower levels of schooling of people in the 
iable has a lower coefficient in 


riers market. The result that the age varlal c , ; 
Ondary jobs than in either of the primary markets is consistent with 
cenented labour market predictions, but if the result were to be entirely 
si Nsistent, the coefficient of age in the secondary equation should not be 
'8nificant at all. The employment variable also does not behave consistently 


wit 
h the segmented labour market model. oad 
estimate the relative contribution 


elloso uses t ings functions to é 
on ticagondenr candtier the variance in earnings within segment. Table 
iy Ows these results. Education explains almost 88 per cent of i variance 
rou nes in the primary independent segment, 70 per cent a e ae 
m inized, and 76 per cent in the secondary. Again, except for the secondary 

arket, this result is consistent with others’ findings about the relative effect 


of educati i he primary market 
Ucation o : | the upper and lower tiers of the primary : 
ee saerngenee snsistent except for the secondary market 


'ndin 4 = 
Tr gS on age are also con c ‘ 
sult, where 3] et cent of earnings variance is explained by the variance in 
a The employment variable makes a negligible contribution to earnings 
oe in all three equations, but is largest in the secondary market (consis- 
All in the seamented market met the segmented labour 
mark all, Velloso’s results provie® ile a human capital theory 
. indicate 
dogg 4, Model; to the contrary, they Indice’ aceot 
better in { a i laining urban market trea’ 
Int ontext in expla a 
fe © workers ieee ik an possible that Velloso’s pats 
nts was such ae lace many primary subordinate workers . ; 
( monday m, pone a gate: HRC tee secondary markets in Braz 
and arket, it is much m be defined as males _self- 


. anak . to 
ther industrialising countries) hav e plus rural employed and 


©) : : merc 
terme, lowetevel: services oe ae employed in very low-level 


Sig 
tence farmers plus women am 
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service jobs. In all other jobs, education and experience appear to be highly 
rewarded. 


Earnings functions in Peru 


Like Velloso, Toledo included earnings functions by labour market segment 
as part of his Ph.D. dissertation on education and earnings distribution 
(Toledo, 1979). Toledo used samples of the 1961 and 1972 Peruvian national 
censuses, limiting his analysis of labour market segmentation to urban males 


in the labour force, 14 years old and older. 


TABLE 9. Peru: regression estimates, dependent variable log earnings by labour market segment, 


urban males, 1961 


Lee SA I ee ee 


Occupation segment 


Primary Primary 
Independent variable Secondary subordinate independent Crafts 
rd oak hhehell ae 
Ine. primary aserry 25608 eee apes 
Lame, Primary eons ‘066 —.261** ‘47s 
= Secondary, eee aoe 094 628"** 
an. secondary eee 308""* .204* 703*** 
Inc, university 649°" "5358" 379"** 1.255*#* 
‘Omp. university 1.176 r ‘see _—.950*** —.672"** 
Age 14-17 ee 3708" _347""* _.257"## 
Age 18-21 = 30 gees = 131" 001 
Age 22.24 ste ‘1g7*** .206"** 060 
Ape 35-44 O13 “ogee 2590" ‘028 
Age 45-54 056 1s0*** 223*** 181** 
— 55-64 ae 133" 126 — 208" 
ag oe or —.133""* 
Sana nas _"176"* —.058 =.144 
pated Site 206*** 633"** 263" 
Mining en ‘047 181 —.095 
Manufacture ee 044 — 1045 —l253ee" 
lectricity/service OT ‘160*** .175** — 346%" 
Construction ae 678 191 327 
‘Ommerce ‘eee 068* 069 —.076 
Tansport/comm. agee 024 —.008 —.219"* 
inance - 358 ‘416 252 
xu pel 2,668 1,090 1,740 
iy a 9.68 10.18 9.18 
Mean log earnings 295 47.26 47.39 43.11 


«2 Significant at a 10 per cent level of significan’®- 
® Significant at a 5 per cent level of significance. 
*** Significant at a 1 per cent level of significance: 
SOURCE Toledo, 1976. 


oe 
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TABLE 10. Peru: regression estimates, dependent variable log earnings by labour market 
segment, urban males, 1972 


eS 


Occupation segment 


Primary Primary 
Independent variable Secondary subordinate independent Crafts 
Inc. primary 131 —.735*** — 1.266*** .077 
Comp. primary 264** ~.320*** 1.177 *#* .096** 
Inc. secondary 346*** -160*** ~0.574*** LOE 
Comp. secondary 6044e# 025 359ee% 3 16R** 
Inc. university. 817*#* 080 ~0.027 429*e* 
Comp. university 961*** 116** 0.180** 515*** 
Age 14-17 —.465*** —.280** ~1,552"*# —.682*** 
Age 18-21 ~.28g*#* = Socusk ee eee 
Age 22-24 ~ see roe By “pre 
Age 35-44 141 238+ “Igoe 143e* 
eee eee 24gee 367"#* 143*** 
Age 65+ ~ 055 .166%** 224** sit 
to = 135%" .070 —.054 — 072 
ingle — 146» 240*** ual 
Separat . = —.249*e* —.218 
lite ~12"* "ops — 236" — "185 
Mining 362" ee 
Manufacture 2 paaTaet A95ee# 467 
‘i ; .ST0*** 234 113°" 
Electricity /service 44geex . 046 tee 
Construction ‘37780 ee -105 ine 
Commerce 4 i. O75** -2118* —s 
Transport/comm, woe .260* 750 048 
Finance pea .288*#* .099 .044 
Weeks worked Gos .078** ~ .098 —.049 
R? A 009*#* ~ 004 005 
N aan 248 393 217 
Mean log earnings 10.23 Seno 4790 nes 
(74) 10.96 11.51 10.58 
Mean weeks worked 48.87 (64) (.88) (.66) 
49.94 48.58 


* Significant at a 10 Per cent level of 
ificant at a 5 

“** Significant at a | 

SOURCE Toledo, 1976. 


if 
Per cent level of signi 


Toledo divides the labo 
primary subordinate, pri 
defined approximately in 
analysis for the United § 
U.S. and Peru segments 
‘crafts’. Fifteen per cent 
into the crafts category. 


is the much larg 
of the sample in 


er Number of workers classified as 
This gives us an 


1961 and 2g Per cent in 1972 fall 
°PPortunity to test whether the 
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artisan group is more of a ‘marginal’ or ‘true secondary’ segment than the 
employees working in low-level production and service jobs. 

Tables 9 and 10 present the results of the earnings function estimates for 
1961 and 1972. We have not included all the variables included by Toledo in 
his estimates: besides those shown, he also estimated the coefficients of 
dummy variables for region of the country and for principal language spoken 
by the individual (indigenous, indigenous plus Spanish, and only Spanish). 
The left-out dummy variable in schooling is ‘no schooling’; in age, 25-34 
years old: in civil status, ‘ married’; and in economic sector, ‘agriculture, and 
Other primary’. It is difficult to interpret the education coefficients in the 
estimated equations because the ‘no schooling’ group in the primary subor- 
dinate and primary independent segments are a small percentage of those in 
the segment and apparently have rather high incomes (the coefficient of each 
variable in the difference between the log income of those with the level of 
Schooling and those with no schooling). Nevertheless, we can make some 


comparisons in the following way: 


1961 
Secondary Crafts Primary sub. Primary indep. 
171 i 
pomelete primary/ .205 124 aa 
complete primary 
¢ .286 -306 542 
Complete secondary/ 238 
Complete primary 627 314 285 
Complete university/ e502 , , 
Complete secondary 
1972 
173 415 139 
Complete primary/ 133 
‘complete primary 60 .220 345 .768 
Complete secondary/ 8 
Omplete primary 357 199 .091 539. 


Complete university/ 
Omplete secondary 


These are the differences bet 
ent schooling levels. First, We © 
few levels of schooling, formal sch 
in all four labour market segments. 


ci , is no distinc : 
thee. coke Ee neat it is somewhat problematical to compare the 
rent segments. ‘ 


r , schooling across segments because the average 
eer ead cor re er a a 
dinate e rimary independent jobs: for pees . leted Lesion kpc 
in the e00 d ae and 82 per cent in cra ‘a we 15 neh mn 
less Ble cer cent in primary subordinate neg ht as cent in primary 
independent ee had secondary school or more. 'n SC AROOS 7 Bet GRE tn 


ween the coefficients estimated for the differ- 
n see from Tables 9 and 10 that except for a 
ooling is rewarded with additional income 
From the above differences in coeffi- 
t difference in pay-off to education in 
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secondary jobs and 60 per cent in crafts completed primary school or less, 
while 83 per cent in primary subordinate and 90 per cent in primary indepen- 
dent jobs had secondary school or more. Therefore, the most comparable 
return is to secondary school over completed primary, since there is a sizeable 
percentage of workers in each segment who fall into the primary completed, 
secondary incomplete, and secondary completed categories. Making that 
comparison, we see that in 196] there is a steadily increasing return as we 
move from the secondary segment to the primary independent. In 1972 the 
relation is less clear, although the return to primary subordinate plus primary 
independent is higher than secondary plus crafts. 

In both 1961 and 1972 the age-earnings profiles of secondary and crafts jobs 
are flatter than those of the primary subordinate and primary independent 
segments (particularly if we exclude the 14-17 age category). This confirms 
the segmented labour market model, but at the same time, the profiles of all 
but crafts in 1961 show considerable increases in earnings with increased age- 
Human capital theory also predicts that the occupation characterised by lower 
education levels will have flatter age-earnings profiles because of fewer possi- 
bilities of worker investment in on-the-job training (Mincer, 1962).' 

The negative effect of being single increases with higher occupational 
segments in both 1961 and 1972, but in fact married workers also get paid 
more than single in the secondary and crafts jobs, which agrees with our work 
in the U.S. (Carnoy and Rumberger, 1976).? 

In total, Toledo’s work indicates that although the pay-off to education, 
experience (age), and civil status is lower in secondary and crafts jobs than in 
the primary segment, the reward to those characteristics is positive an 
significant. The former supports segmentation theory, and the latter contra- 
dicts it. Of course, Toledo’s analysis (because of data limitations) cannot tell 
us anything about mobility between his defined segments, so (as in Brazil) We 
can say little about the validity of the segments as he has defined them. 


1. However, human capital theory assumes that all workers are on the same education-earnings 
profiles, so that when less educated workers take more schooling and/or training they shoul 
receive similar earnings to those workers with the same (higher) schooling and training. As We 
shall show later, the income differences between occupational segments are so large that 


increased schooling of those in the seconda izing 
: : Ty segment has n equalizin 
incomes of those in the two segments. 2 eee een 


2. As mentioned, Toledo also estimates the effec 
workers principal language. There do not a 
language among labour market segments. For 
indigenous and indigenous/Spanish-speaking, 
in log earnings of having that characteristic v 


t of indigenous or Spanish-speaking on se 
ppear to be large differences in the effect © 
example, in 1961, these were the coefficients oO! 
where each coefficient represents the difference 
ersus speaking only Spanish: 


Segment 
Secondary Crafts Prim, Sub. Prim. Ind. 
Indigenous only —0.968"** —1,333*** —1.369*** =1.303""" 
Indigenous and ; 
Spanish —0.122*** ~0.120*** ~0.0978"* ae 
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Earnings functions in Mexico 


In the third of three dissertations done (or in the process of being done) at 
Stanford on the relation of education to income distribution, Lobo also 
included earnings functions by labour market segment as part of his analysis 
for Mexico. He used samples of the 1960 and 1970 Mexican national 
censuses, like Toledo and Velloso, limiting this particular analysis to urban 
male wage-earners, older than 14 years. 

As in Peru and our work for the United States, Lobo divides these urban 
wage earners into four occupational groups: secondary, primary subordinate, 
Primary independent, and crafts. However, there are important differences in 
the percentage of the sample in the different segments in Brazil, Peru, and 
Mexico, and this shows how subject to differences in definition the size of 
segments is. The percentages for the three countries are the following: 


Country/ Primary Primary 
year Secondary Crafts subordinate independent 
Brazil 

1970 52.7 = 39.3 8.0 
Peru 

1961 49.9 15.8 24.3 99 

1972 40.8 218 23.4 79 
Mexico 

1960 19.5 17.5 er ie 

1970 17.0 16.1 : E 


the secondary labour markets as defined by 
derably larger than Lobo’s (even when we 


consider that there is no crafts segment in Velloso’s study), and the primary 
Subordinate segment is much smaller in Brazil and Peru. One of the argu- 
Ments we made above is that the significant effect of age (experience) and 
education in the ‘secondary’ segment in Brazil and Peru is precisely the result 


of havine i “y occupations in that segment, in fact making it in 
ng included too many nd primary subordinate jobs. Lobo has 


large i ondary a ; ) 
— eee ore ha eile to include only those jobs in the 
Secondary segment which require little or no training and experience. Crafts 
in Lobo’s work were also carefully selected to avoid including jobs which 
Should be more appropriately placed in the primary subordinate segment, 
although this is rather a difficult task. It is not completely clear, however, 

econdary segment or Toledo’s or Velloso’s 


whet , iti f the s' . : 
Whether Lobo’s definition © | that in urban areas, a high fraction of 


is the ‘ > ‘ more logica : 5 . 
best’. Yet, it seems ry subordinate jobs, especially when we 


th ima! 

pl sr fag Be mee all wage earners, which includes agricultural 
workers and women, 51 per cent of workers were classified as secondary in 
1960 and 43 oer oat in 1970 (Lobo, 1977). In any case, as we shall discuss 
below, the issue of what is the ‘secondary’ labour market is crucial to the 


analysis of labour markets in low-income countries. 


These figures indicate that th 
Velloso and Toledo are consi 
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TaBLE 11. Mexico: regression estimates, dependent variable log earnings, by labour market 
segment, urban males, 1960 


—————e— SS 


Occupation segment 


Independent variable Secondary Crafts Becta toaspeniett 
No school, illiterate — 484% — 372"** —.554""* — 807 
No school, literate —.226 —.267* —.379*** 057 
Primary incomplete —.221** ~.166** _335"** —.691*** 
Lower secondary .446** 324 292*** .402 
Preparatory —.210 169 461*** —.118 
University incomplete —.190 317 68194" .408** 
University complete —.699 — '356""* .858"** 
Invalid school code 075 ~.127 — 202 306 
Age 15-17 = {97 —315* —.601"** = .951* 
Age 18-21 ~.174 ~.204 ~ 3228e# — 499 
Age 22-24 —.121 053 —.182** =905"** 
Age 25-34 024 017 ~.084 -44a"" 
Age 45-54 .030 017 064 — 061 

ge 55-64 123 —.293** (006 — .106 
Age 65-99 ~.041 138 —.308** —.938"" 
Time worked 029* 

; cigars eniee —.020 
Attending school -501* se - 038 408 
Region south 348* 

i 4 _.4sqee« _ 204" .020 
Region centre east — .440*** - pa pote 186 
Region centre west ~ 370** —300""* 236" — .130 
hd 019 ~ .168 12 - 237 
: gion west —.195* Sel "176*** _.441** 
it north ~.069 122 .060 279 

amily relation = * 
Family unrelated ie 5 og a za oe 
ce ~ .198 — 4" ~ 1181 076 
esha 208* 234" 167** .063 
ee ‘022 ‘018 ‘028 — 103 
onstan 
Adjusted R? 6.096 6.094 6.799 ea 
* = 195 268 344 
: 6 464 5 190 
Mean log earnings 5.9447 1475 
Ver log earnings 812 sa “a “ 
Mean monthly earnings 537 ‘BS ous 1765 


* Significant at a 10 per cent level of significance. 


** Significant at a 5 per cent level of significance 


*e* Significant at a 1 per cent level of significance. 


sourct Lobo, 1977. 


Tables 11 and 12 present the results of Lo 
for 1960 and 1970. Lobo did not include ec 
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TABLE 12. Mexico: regression estimates, dependent variable log earnings, by labour market 
segment, urban males, 1970 
ee 
Occupation segment 


Primary ___ Primary 
ieee oatibie Secondary Crafts subordinate independent 
eee _ 406ee* z 
No school, illiterate a ae ~Saseee 370° 
No school, literate — 283° ~ ogee _9530** —703*** 
Primary incomplete -.127 ~ "093 440" 440" 
Lower secondary 196 tome 3018" — .264 
Preparatory cz os 1 _ 7400 — (069 
‘Ost-secondar: =* ; pry eel 
University Pacnaiptons —=820"* 249 a oes 
for wa 
University complete —.962** — 058 ie a8 "1 
Invalid school code oa } 
nee g4gtet — — 90088" — 825 
Age 15-17 alt —Soqeee 464 — 916 HHH 
Age 18-21 1198 jayne 3328" = 702 
Age 22-24 148 jee | — 118" —.3184* 
Age 25-34 067 "100 1035 ~.067 
Age 45-54 eo —379** —.087 ~ .234 
= 55-64 rH 268 —.189* — 084 
ei 65-99 ‘ogee 038""* —.036*** — .033 
ime worked att 217 ~ 066 299 
Attending school o 298 —.374*** .032 
Region south he —.497*** .263*** = 524""* 
Region centre east ae =,3250"# —.210*** — 368 
gion centre west 3570 — .594*** ~.151** = 370" 
Guir 3 ~ "138 —.189*** Sse 
Region west ets “T50" —041 178 
Region north oe _021 — 084 163 
Family relation ~ pe .844*** —.078 — .099 
Family unrelated so. 030* 023 189 
Married BY 135 086 ~ 118 
Other , 6.930 6.931 7.608 
Constant G18 304 273 362 
Adjusted R2 au 508 1801 308 
N 4 6.6212 6.93358 7.8957 
Mean log earnings oes) -789 se - 
Ver log earnings “988 974 i366 


Mean monthly earnings 


4. Significant at a 10 per cent level of significance. 
«22 Significant at a 5 per cent level of significance. 

* Significant at a 1 per cent level of significance. 
SOURCE Lobo, 1977. 


+ of sectors were not represented in each 


Tegressions because a numbe Its give us a good indication of the possible 


Segment. Nevertheless, the resU 
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differences in age and education-income profiles in the different segments. He 
avoided the difficulties of Toledo’s estimates by leaving out the ‘primary 
complete’ schooling dummy. Other dummies omitted are: 35-44 years of age; 
‘single’ in civil status; Federal District in region, and ‘family head’ in 
position in family. 

Unlike the Peru and Brazil studies, important differences appear in the 
effect of education and age on log income in the different segments in 
Mexico. In 1960 the increase in log earnings from additional schooling is 
greater throughout the range of education level in the primary subordinate 
labour market than in secondary or crafts jobs. Since a high fraction of 
primary independent workers have university education (38 per cent), the 
effect of lower levels of schooling is not significant, but interestingly enough, 
university education does not have a higher pay-off in primary independent 
Jobs than in primary subordinate. For all intents and purposes, age does not 
play a significant role in secondary and crafts jobs, but coefficients of age 
become increasingly significant (and large) as we move to higher segments. 
Interestingly enough, the differences in pay among regions are greater in the 
secondary and crafts markets than in the primary market; i.e., workers 17 
lower-paying Jobs in poor regions get paid relatively less (compared to the 
ticher regions) than in higher-paying jobs. Finally, being married is more 
important, salary-wise, in the secondary and crafts jobs than in the primary 
sector, again contradicting the allegedly lower pay-off to stable workers !9 
secondary jobs. 

The results for 1970 confirm the 1960 results as far as the age-income 
profiles are concerned, but there are some important changes in the education 
coefficients. Unlike the 1960 functions, in 1970 the secondary labour market 
shows a high pay-off to additional schooling all the way up through univers- 
ity. Indeed, the university coefficients of earnings for the secondary segment 
are larger than the corresponding coefficients in the primary occupations: 
While the same statements do not hold for crafts jobs, there appears to be a 
ee nage differential effects of schooling in different types of jobs '” 

The effect of region of work on earnings is also somewhat different in 1970 
from that in 1960: the poorer regions continue to pay relatively less than 
richer regions in lower-paying jobs (secondary and crafts) than in primary 
subordinate, but poor regions pay badly relative to wealthier ones for primal 
independent jobs as well, an important shift from the 1960 results. Again. 
being married means higher salary in the secondary labour market and 0 
in the primary, although the income-civil Status relationship is distortes 
o inclusion of family position (highly correlated for males, with civ! 
status). . : 

As in all the studies, the comparison H : i ips is 
difficult here because of the great difference ame dicen Pall 


within each segment. These are the percentages of male workers with 
various levels of schooling in the segments: 
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Primary Primary 

Secondary Crafts subordinate independent 

Level of schooling 1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1970 
Illiterate 15 12 10 14 4 5 1 2 
Primary incomplete 48 46 53 48 36 33 18 5 
Primary complete 23 23 25 24 32 32 20 17 
Secondary school 4 6 3 4 14 14 10 9 
Preparatory — 3 — 2 3 4 6 9 
University incomplete 1 1 = = 3 3 22 18 
ae = _ — 1 1 16 29 


University complete 


Given these percentages, we can only make meaningful comparisons across 
the board of the difference in earnings between those with primary incom- 
plete and primary complete and between primary complete and lower secon- 
dary. In 1960 the smallest pay-off to finishing primary is in the crafts and 
secondary segments and the highest in the primary independent. The pay-off 
to lower secondary, however, appears as high or higher in the lower than in 
the higher segments. In 1970 the pay-offs to both finishing primary school 
and taking lower secondary rise from the secondary and crafts segments to 
the primary segments, and are by far the highest in primary independent 
Jobs. 

Thus, Lobo finds that in Mexico 
characterised by lower rewards to sc 


the secondary and crafts segments are 
hooling and age (experience) to the bulk 
of workers in those segments than to their counterparts in the primary labour 
market, particularly those in primary independent jobs. At the same time, 
Workers in poorer regions who have secondary and crafts jobs are relatively 
Worse off compared to richer regions than those in primary jobs. Lobo’s 
results also confirm U.S. studies that marriage is an asset in lower-paying, 


alleged! jobs. 
Bi staple soa port to the general concept of 


The Mexi Its lend some strong sup 
can resu ‘human-capital’ characteristics in different 


e Brazilian results—to the idea that the 

and training is probably lower in the 

lower-statu i ‘obs. Though Lobo’s work cannot tell us about 
s, less desirable jobs. y 

Mobility between segments, it appears that formal education has a good deal 

to say about the segment in which one ends up working. 


different treatment of worker 
kinds of jobs, and—in contrast to th 
Teward to investment in education 


A dual labour market in Cameroon 


Remi Clignet has undertaken an extensive analysis of labour markets in the 
‘modern’ production sector of an African country, Cameroon (Clignet, 1976). 
It is difficult to summarize the total of his work in @ few pages, sitio he 
examines in detail and at length both the occupational structure and the 
Structure of enterprises in the region of the capital city, Yaoundé, plus the 
industrial area around Douala, Edea, the Mungo, the Ntam and the Wouri. 
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Nevertheless, we can discuss the parts of his analysis which are most salient 
for comparison with the other studies we reviewed. 

Clignet based his study on a sample which attempted to include all wage- 
earners with some minimal skill qualifications working in the industrial area 
defined above. About 50,000 workers were surveyed in ‘modern’ firms in the 
period April, 1964 to March, 1965. Of these, Clignet used the information on 
36,281 workers in about 414 firms, 3,702 in the public sector, 25,936 in private 
employment, and 17,551 self-employed. Clignet’s principal analysis tests 
whether there are significant differences between the treatment of individual 
characteristics and labour market history of two segments of the labour force 
in this modern sector, manual and non-manual workers. In the sample 30,582 
workers were in manual jobs (about 12,000 are unskilled workers) and 5,696 
in the non-manual. 

Specifically, he argues that variations in the requirements attached to the 
performance of manual and non-manual tasks are associated with parallel 
contrasts in the educational background of corresponding populations and that 
because non-manual tasks require more universalistic orientation, the educa- 
tional level of white-collar workers is more independent of ethnic and resid- 
ential factors. More important from our comparative standpoint, he also tries 
to show that both education and prior occupational experiences (seniority 0n 
the job, seniority in the firm, and prior occupational roles) are more signifi- 
cant determinants of the skill level (type of work done on a scale of one to 
seven: (1) unskilled task under direct supervision; (2) complex task under 
direct supervision ; (3), (4), and (5) low-level supervisory roles with increasing 
ly complex tasks; (6) middle-range supervisory functions; and (7) managerial 
or executive functions) and income of non-manual than of manual workers: 
Then he goes on to show that occupational attainment of the two groups varies 
across types of firms; that is, the salaries and hiring and promotion practices 
of both manual and non-manual workers differ according to size, age, activity. 
and legal status of firms. j 

The manual and non-manual workers in Clignet’s sample differ greatly i" 
their educational levels: 50 per cent of the manual workers have no schooling 
and 35 per cent have some primary, while 36 per cent of the non-manual 
workers have some primary, 51 per cent completed primary, and 6 per cent 
completed the first cycle of post-primary. Clignet points out ‘that besides the 
number of years of schooling, the kind of schooling taken by the two groups 
also differs, so he constructs a formal ‘training’ scale from 0-20. The average 
score is 6.3 for non-manual workers and 2.9 for manual. So formal education 
appears crucial in determining access to each of the two segments. Addition 
ally, the Douala tribe has a disproportionate share of the available non” 
manual jobs, in part, as Clignet shows, because of their higher averabe 
aggregate training score (Clignet, 1976, Table 13, p. 75) in both manual and 
non-manual occupations. First job is also important in predicting current job: 
75 per cent of manual workers and 56 per cent of non-manual workers wer? 
still engaged in the same activity as when they first joined the labour force: 
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Only 19 per cent of white-collar workers in his sample entered the labour 
market as manual workers, whereas only 3 per cent of manual workers began 
their career as non-manual workers. Unfortunately, Clignet does not estimate 
the determinants of access to non-manual occupations through multiple 
regression analysis, so we have no way of knowing the relative effect of initial 
Occupational experience, formal education, age, and tribe on current job 
type. 

Neither does Clignet estimate the relative effect of factors determining 
mobility from one segment to another, although education again seems to be 
important, especially in upward mobility. Those workers who remained in the 
Manual segment have an average training index of 2.8, while those who 
Moved from manual to non-manual jobs have a score of 5.7; those who 
Moved from non-manual to manual jobs have a score of 6.1, and those who 
Stayed in non-manual jobs have an average score of 6.5. But Clignet finds 
that the educational contrasts between manual and non-manual workers are 


declining (lower age groups have smaller differences than higher age groups), 


and the role of on-the-job training as a substitute for formal education is also 


declining in both labour markets (Clignet, 1976, pp. 79-80). 

Clignet presents results more comparable with other studies when he 
analyzes mobility within manual and non-manual occupations. He uses two 
Measures of occupational achievement within segment: first, he defines skill 
level on a scale of one to seven (described above); second, he uses annual 
income, 

Unlike the authors of the other s 
upward and downward mobility of 
the same segment or not. Having 
Performing the same job they ha 
distinguishes between those wage-ear 


Mobility (based on the prestige, pay an a 
tions), those who have experienced downward mobility, and those who have 


changed jobs but have not moved up or down on the status scale. Table 13 
Shows these movements between first job and current job. In general, regard- 
less of age, a lack of vocational and educational qualifications is significantly 
associated with downward mobility between first job and current occupation. 
aking age into account, we see that additional experience in the labour force 
(age 35 and older) has a higher mobility pay-off for those with more school- 
Ing; indeed, for those in the lowest training score category, increased time in 
; f downward mobility, for both manual 


the labour force i hances 0 
ce increases C! : 
this may also represent a secular effect: 


and non-manual workers. Of course, : é > : 
“Yet the relative influence of such credentials also varies with the scarcity of 


educated jo During the early phases of development, it was difficult 
for Senien haul arent with adequate qualifications, and older indivi- 
duals encountered few difficulties in successfully negotiating their skills, and 
Particularly so in the white-collar market’ (Clignet, 1976, p. 105). 

Tables 14 and 15 show the multiple regression results for manual and 


tudies we have reviewed, Clignet measures 
workers between jobs, whether they are in 
eliminated those individuals who are still 
d on entry into the labour market, he 
ners who have experienced upward 
d skills attached to particular occupa- 
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TaBLE 13. Mobility between first job performed and present job by category of worker, age, and 
aggregate training score (percentage distribution) 


Mobility 
Aggregate training score Downward Lateral Upward Total 
Below 7.0 
Less than 25 years old 
Manual 84.2 5.4 10.4 100.0 
Nonmanual 13.5 61.0 15,5 100.0 
Over 35 years old 
Manual 87.4 49 17 100.0 
Nonmanual 34.7 48.8 16.5 100.0 
Less than 25 years old 
Manual 73.0 4.5 22.5 100.00 
Nonmanual 20.0 66.0 14.0 100.00 
Over 35 years old 
Manual 64.6 9.6 25.8 100.00 
Nonmanual zhi 62.8 295 100.00 
Above 7.0 
Less than 25 years old 
Manual 80.6 12.9 6.5 100.0 
Nonmanual 8.1 79.8 12.1 100, 
Over 35 years old 
Manual 60.0 20.0 20.0 100.0 
Nonmanual 6.7 50.0 43.3 100.0 


SOURCE Clignet, 1976, Table 23. 


non-manual workers with skill level and annual income as the dependent 
variables, both measures of mobility within segment. The results indicate 
little difference in labour market treatment of individual characteristics in the 
two segments. Only age (which Clignet uses as a proxy for seniority on the 
job and seniority in the firm—both are highly correlated with age) has a much 
lower coefficient for manual workers than for non-manual. But aggregate 
training score and the multiple of aggregate training score and seniority in t e 
firm (interaction term) are similar in both segments. So, even though mean 
skill level and mean income are much higher for non-manual workers, 4m! 
even though experience is more rewarded in the non-manual segment, appar- 
ently education-level differences between workers (and exposure to 
modern sector—the Douala in the manual segment) are the key factors if 
explaining access to each segment and pay within each segment. Thus: the 
supply side of the labour market (who gets how much human capital) play$ 
an important role in determining salary and Status. Nevertheless, there are 
also important differences on the demand side: Clignet concludes that formal 
schooling is somewhat more important in determining skill level and income 
(contributes more to the R? in both equations and has a higher coefficient i” 
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TABLE 14. Cameroon: regression estimates of the determinants of skill level, by occupational 
segment, 1965 (t-values in parentheses) 


Independent variables Manual workers Non-manual workers 
Joint seniority in the firm/aggregate 0.012 0.010 
training scores (42.90) (18.39) 
Number of jobs learned or performed 2.410 2.223 
: e (43.39) (14.28) 
Age 0.138 0.366 
(21.00) (16.68) 
Aggregate traini 0.008 0.008 
gate training score (27.04) (24.48) 
Douala origi 9.440 7 
origin (24.46) 
Upward mobility a m, 
(between second job and current occupation)? (46.36) 
Intercept 0.414 0.744 
R2 0.343 0.330 
N 23,210 4,914 
1.707 3.027 


Mean skill level 
ehh a 


4. Not significant. 
4. Dummy variable. 
SOURCE Clignet, 1976, Table 25, p. 109. 


on-manual jobs, and that overall occupational 
ficant rewards in the white-collar than in the 


blue-collar labour market. Seniority in the same firm is a better predictor of 
non-manual attainment than experience acquired on the job, and scien 
Wage earnings may substitute high educational bgp ma ied a a : — 
Pational experience to earn higher incomes, but the iors ) ee om 
enjoyed by their manual counterparts is more limited (Clignet, ep 


134 ‘ 

Fay, Clignet tests for differences in income by pn i ici and 
Various characteristics of the firms (production units) in ich t = ‘le loyees 
work. For example, he finds that it is among the emp em the a 
locally based enterprises that the incomes a pine a ea i 
education and training are most differentiated. te a a ap a en 
ing has a higher pay-off in larger firms than in sma pi 4 ot aah ani 
non-manual workers. In locally based firms, however (05 ee nie Saag 
than 100 workers) do not pay the highest salaries for a given amount of 
education; rather, those production units with 26-100 workers generally pay 
the highest salaries for manual and non-manual workers (Clignet, 1976, p. 
176), 


gression equations which relate environmental 


the income equation) in no 
€xperience yields more signi 


Clignet also estimates re! 
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TaBLe 15. Cameroon: regression estimates of the determinants of annual income (adjusted for 
work location), by occupational segment, 1965 (t-values in parentheses) 


Independent variables Manual workers Non-manual workers 

Interaction of aggregate training score 0.002 0.002 

and seniority in firm (73.95) (21.83) 

Aggregate training score —? 0.002 

(26.10) 

Age —? 0.636 

(14.93) 

Number of jobs learned or performed 1.344 tail 
(21.61) 

Upper mobility between second job 1.952 = 
and current occupation? (16.34) 

Douala?’ 3.975 —4 
(15.84) 

R? 0.263 0.313 

Ny 23,210 4,915 

Mean income (thousands of CFA) 140.50 305.00 


a. Not significant. 
6. Dummy variable. 
SOURCE Clignet, 1976, Table 33, pp. 132-33, 


variables (firm characteristics) to worker annual income. He finds that there !S 
a greater effect of type of firm (size and age) and its sector of activity on the 
incomes of manual workers than on non-manual (Clignet, 1976, p. 206). He 
also finds that by restricting the analysis of workers to the most modern 
sector of activity for each segment (mechanical and metallurgical industries !9 
the case of manual workers and banking and insurance for non-manual 
workers) he increases the effect of both firm-related variables and personal 
characteristics in terms of the size of the coefficients of those variables. Thus: 
for example, within those two ‘advanced’ sectors, the coefficient of age (OF 
seniority on the job) increases Substantially, as well as the interaction ° 
seniority and aggregate training score, Clignet concludes: 


... BfOSS comparisons between the 
tend to mask very substantial variatio 
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types of economic organizations impose on their manual workers. Alternatively, 
however, there also seem to be convergences in the salary policies that these 
organizations adopt toward blue-collar labor forces but divergences in the stra- 
tegies they retain toward the non-manual employees. (Clignet, 1976, p. 213). 


Some conclusions from the industrializing country studies 


When researchers use U.S.-type occupational classifications to segment the 
labour market (as in the Brazil, Peru and Mexico studies) the secondary 
Segment is so large among urban workers that it probably incorporates a large 
Percentage of ‘primary subordinate’ workers. This is probably also true in the 
‘production’ job segment in Singapore and the ‘manual’ job segment in 
Cameroon, which included both unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled produc- 
tion workers. Indeed, in the latter two studies, we can consider that the 
comparisons are made more between the primary subordinate and primary 
independent segments than between primary and secondary. But even in the 
Latin-American studies, ‘secondary’ jobs in urban areas show a significant 
relation between formal schooling and earnings and experience on the job and 
earnings. These results raise serious questions as to the definition of secon- 
dary labour markets in industrializing countries (just as we have raised this 
issue in the context of the United States). Who Is the secondary worker? 
At the same time, we note that in the two studies which tested for mobility 
between the segments (Singapore and Cameroon), mobility was much /ower 
than in the United States, and depended more on education and work 
experience. In all the studies, segments were much more defined by educa- 
tional characteristics of the workers than In the U.S. studies. In part, this is 
the result of the greater variance of schooling in the labour force of lower- 
income countries. It may be that in the United States the greater uniformity of 
education in the labour force leads to greater influence of the demand side of 
the labour market (segmentation into different labour markets on_non- 
human-capital -criteria). Nevertheless, income differences between different 
Segments in the five countries studied are also much greater than in the U.S. 
(for example, in Cameroon, the ratio of average non-manual incomes is 2.2.1; 
in Peru, the ratio between primary independent and primary subordinate is 
1.64:1 in 1961 and 1.73:1 in 1972; in Singapore, the ratio between primary 
and secondary workers is more than 4:1, while in the US. res sey ha ia 
White male primary independent and primary subordinate worl is less ; an 
1.6:1). Thus, even though education is a more important variable 7 explain- 
ing income differences within segments In ee ee ealOne: 
differences between segments are much larger; indeed, in yen of explaining 
income differences between segments, formal pee aes varia- 
bles may play a less important role than in the U.S. The only 5 pole ag 
we can make to test this hypothesis is to simulate the —— workers in 
the secondary (primary subordinate) segment apteenn a they had the 
Same average education, schooling, and training ¢ aracteristics as workers in 
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the primary subordinate (primary independent segment in the Singapore and 
USS. studies). 

In Singapore, making the average schooling, experience, and training char- 
acteristics of secondary workers equal to primary workers and using the 
coefficients of variables in the secondary equation yields an increase of 30 per 
cent in the earnings of secondary workers, but this represents only 9 per cent 
of the difference in average earnings between secondary and primary workers. 
On the other hand, in the U.S., performing the same simulation using the 
estimated equation for white male primary subordinate workers in the private 
sector and the average characteristics of white males in the primary subordi- 
nate and primary independent segments increases the earnings of primary 
subordinate workers by only 17 per cent, but this represents 27 per cent of the 
difference in average earnings between primary subordinate and primary 
independent workers. 

Thus, while education and experience may be rewarded in all occupational 
segments in the urban labour markets of low-income countries, giving 
support to the human capital view of such markets, and while education 
differences may be the most common characteristic differentiating segments, 
the income differences between different occupational segments (associated 
with different social classes) may be so large that equalizing education and 
training has a limited effect on equalizing earnings between segments. 
Demand side variables, therefore, retain their importance in determining who 


gets what income. We shall examine these concepts more carefully in the 
next two chapters. 
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VI. The implications of 
labour market segmentation theory 


for educational planning 


We have now reviewed the theoretical basis of labour market segmentation 
and a number of econometric studies which use primarily cross-section data 
of worker characteristics, earnings, and job history to test some of the hypo- 
theses of that theory. The econometric studies find, in general, that there are 
large earnings differences between workers in the different ‘segments’ of the 
labour market. In a highly industrialised country such as the United States, 
the characteristics of workers (of the same race) in the secondary and primary 
Subordinate jobs are not very different (secondary workers are somewhat 
younger), but in the lower-income, less industrialized countries where empir- 
ical studies have been done, there appear to be important differences in the 
Schooling and training of workers in the various segments. On the other 
hand, the earnings differences between the segments are much larger in the 
less industrialised countries than in the United States, and mobility between 
Segments is less than in the United States. 

The studies also find that although the pay-off to years of schooling and 
€xperience (age) is less in the lower-income segments, it is still positive (of 
course, this may have something to do with the definition of the secondary 
Segment). Furthermore, although unemployment may be higher and weeks 
worked per year lower in the secondary labour market than in the primary, 
the U.S. studies indicate that the job instability which labour market segmen- 
tation theory assigns to the secondary market is apparently much less than 
Supposed, both in terms of turnover rates and in the fact that married 
(supposedly more stable) workers get paid considerably more than single 


Workers in those jobs Pees 
Thus, the OEE work shows that there are some indications of 
: her indications that supply-side differences 


labour i d ot 
ma ntation an me 
i ibe eaee mportant than structural conditions on the 


in worker characteristics are more i ae 
demand side. But the most interesting phenomenon indicated by the econo- 


Metric results is that while the coefficients of education and experience 
human-capital variables) are positive in the lower-paid segments of labour 
Markets in less industrialised countries, and education differences between 
the various segments are large, earnings differences are so large that equalis- 
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ing human capital characteristics of lower segment workers to those of higher 
segment workers has little effect on equalising earnings. In the United States, 
however, the coefficients of education and age are small (education-earnings 
and age-earnings profiles are almost flat), but earnings differences are not so 
great. In either case, the role of human-capital variables in equalising earnings 
between segments is relatively limited, even if for different reasons. While 
neo-classical economists might argue that the econometric research has left 
out important human-capital variables, such as the quality of schooling, we 
contend, in keeping with segmentation analysis, that structural factors in the 
labour market—differential treatment by the economy (and employers) of 
different groups of workers—are the principal reason that income differences 
between workers in different segments exist. 

Assuming, then, that there is at least some evidence that segmentation in 
the labour market exists, what implications does such segmentation have for 
educational planning in industrialising countries? Going back to Chapter Tl, 
Figure 1, the fundamental relation of our version of segmentation theory !S 
that while all workers probably receive less than their marginal product, the 
relative gap between marginal product and earnings is greater in the second- 
ary market than in the primary, especially among workers with more schoolin8 
and experience in the secondary market. As we discussed in Chapter Il, 
neoclassical models of labour markets assume that, secularly, wages respon! 
to changes in marginal productivity and that marginal product is a function © 
the supply and demand of worker characteristics, as proxied by formal school- 
ing, work experience, etc. Under this assumption, increasing the average level 


of positively valued worker characteristics such as schooling and on-the-joP 
training has a positive infl 


= — distribution of wages and of worker characteristics, any policy whic 

in malig ‘the dist i? Say, formal schooling, would contribute to reducing 

inequality in the distribution of productivit and th i istribution 
‘ , stribu 

of wages (income). y erefore in the di 

een predicated on these premises: 1” 


the early 1960s (designated by international agencies as the Development 


1 : Uctivity (GNP). Also, planners thoug 
that increasing labour’s average training and education ‘aout reduce the 
unemployment rate because more 


of schooling, again on 


distribution of worker characteristics, 
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alteration of productivity distribution will follow, and, hence, the distribution 
of income (see, for example, Longoni, 1973). 

The theory of labour market segmentation challenges these premises and 
poses an entirely different framework for the role of education in economic 
development. Chapter III, Figure 1 shows a positive relation in each of the 
three labour markets between schooling and productivity; under that assump- 
tion—provided it is correct—increased education will lead to increased output. 
However, the productivity-schooling relation, as it is hypothesized in the 
figure, does not have the same slope as the income-schooling relation: 
Productivity-schooling is steeper than income-schooling in the lowest 
segment; about the same in the middle segment; and not as steep as 
income-schooling in the highest segment. Investing in the lowest level of 
Schooling produces a greater increase in productivity relative to income 
Icreases than in the higher segments. Thus we agree that there may be an 
increase in productivity from an investment in schooling, but it is difficult to 
Say from the schooling-earnings relation or from the average level of earnings 
associated with a certain amount of schooling in a given labour market what 
the schooling-productivity relation is. We hypothesize that investment in 
lower levels of schooling will increase productivity much more than earnings 
increases of people with low levels of schooling would have us believe, but 
there is no evidence to support this. : 

Under these circumstances, the relationship between education and produc- 
tivity may be positive and similar throughout the labour market; but the 
Telationship between wages and education may be very different in segments 
of the labour market which are successfully “exploited” by employers because 
Of the existence of many unemployed seeking and prepared to do those kinds 
of jobs from the relationship in those segments which are ‘rewarded’ (or less 
exploited). If this is the correct characteristic of labour markets, increasing 
Schooling may indeed increase output per capita in a general way throughout 
the labour market, but increasing education would not alleviate poverty 
(income) problems as long as poor people worked in the more ‘exploited’ 
Segments. In this sense, the absolute level of schooling in the labour force 
could be related to GNP per capita, but the relative levels of income of 
differentially educated groups in the country would also depend on the 


Telation bi and productivity. ; 
ss ate d labour market theory for income distribu- 


The implications of segmente se : ; 
tee aie, reeneatitee pont the earnings/productivity-schooling relation of 
i del, the distribution of schooling and training 


Figure -classical mo' 
po clicsg ar he distribution of earnings (income from 


Should play an important role in t a eo 
ices es se are directly related to productivity, and productivity to 


worker characteristics. In segmentation theory, however, as Figure 1 shows, 
the main differences in earnings are between segments, and the relation 
between schooling and earnings depends on the number of people working in 
€ach segment. So the distribution of earnings depends primarily on the 
distribution of jobs—among occupational segments, public/private sector, and 
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capital-intensive, monopoly firms/low-capital-per-worker, competitive firms— 
and the wage levels associated with jobs in the different segments. ; 

The results of studies which relate changes in income distribution to 
schooling over time within a single country indicate that changes in the 
income value of different levels of schooling have a greater effect on income 
distribution than the distribution of schooling in the labour force (Carnoy et 
al. 1976). Elsewhere we have concluded on the basis of these results that 
government incomes policies are much more powerful in affecting income 
distribution than changes in the distribution of worker personal characteristics 
(Carnoy et al. 1976). mu 

The radical theory of labour market segmentation stresses income distribu- 
tion more than the neo-classical theory (see Chapter I). In most capitalist 
countries earnings (or income from labour) constitute less than 65-70 per cent 
of National Income. In many less-industrialised capitalist countries the figure 
is probably around 55-60 per cent. In effect, then, even under neo-classical 
assumptions, any policy which attempts to alter earnings distribution through 
altering the distribution of worker characteristics such as schooling is dealing 
with less than about 60 per cent of income. The other 40 per cent is derived 
from the ownership of land, machines, and other material assets, and, as We 
know, the distribution of that income is much more inequitable than labour 
income. ' 

The radical theory argues that one of the principal reasons for segmenting 
labour markets is to create a perception of class differences within the work- 
ing class and to create Struggle between groups of workers over the labour 
share of national output. In this way, if segmentation functions ‘ properly’ (and 
it clearly does not always function properly), groups of workers will concen- 
trate their efforts on gaining a greater piece of the 60 per cent of GNP rather 


than banding together with other workers to increase the overall labour share 
of output. The owners of physical 


interest in keeping workers conflictin 


may be paid less. The point is that 
because of differential income and 
different market segments, and the 
“worker conflict rather than on work- 
and better working conditions for a! 


‘labour’ develops different life styles 
decision-making power associated with 
different segment groups focus on inter 
ing-class solidarity to get more income 
workers. 


Income distribution policy in a segmented labour market, then, cannot 
focus on the redistribution of worker characteristics as the primary instrument 
of change. Rather, the focus of such a policy should be on the wages attache 
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to different kinds of jobs (the distribution of earnings) and the share of output 
80ing to labour. In addition—particularly if there is evidence of a significant 
relation between productivity and worker characteristics—the distribution of 
Skills contributing to worker productivity should also be changed. But the 
latter policy should be seen as rationalising the altered income distribution 
rather than being the cause of it. 

The hypothesized relations of Figure 1 also imply that equalising earnings 
distribution between the segments may actually make wages closer to margin- 
al productivity: for example, raising earnings in the secondary segment rela- 
tive to wages in primary subordinate and primary independent jobs may not 
Mean that low-paid workers receive more than their product (as neo-classical 
€conomists tend to claim), making the allocation of resources between labour 


and capital ‘inefficient’; rather, national income would be shifted from capital 


‘o labour, but in a way that makes the allocation of resources more ‘efficient’ 


(see Chapter 1). Of course, neo-classical labour market theory assumes that 
Fesources are being allocated efficiently under perfect competition; segmenta- 
tion theory assumes that workers are mot receiving their product and that 
secondary workers are probably ‘exploited’ more than more educated work- 
‘ts. Thus, equalising income distribution under segmentation theory does not 


'mply a trade-off with efficient allocation of resources and a lowering of the 
8rowth rate. Indeed, promoting long-run higher rates of growth may require 
€arnings equalisation as a pre-requisite to mass mobilization of the labour 
orce (Gur : : 

Finally, ae ‘i ae meaning for employment policy of segmentation theo- 
'y? The radical version of the theory argues that, in capitalist economies, 
“mployers will indirectly attempt to increase the size of the reserve army of 
ering immigration and reducing labour force 


increasingly capital-intensive tech- 


la high-wage countries. At th 
€t workers with more highl 
Toductive) younger workers. 


his process in capitalist economies continuously reduces the absolute 


umber of jobs required to produce a given output. This is oe : aaa 
FaPital-intensive technology which requires increased capital an oe be our 
for ‘efficient? production. In a neo-classical model of the firm, technology is 
8enerally sist exogenous and prices per unit of a are 8 toe factor 

®termining how much capital and labour are to be a res er to aay 
Profits. But the change in technology itself can , e a aps fie ef oe e. 

£0-classical historians argue that this change is a functio pital/labour 


Price : a ice of labour increased relative to the (rental) 
Changes; that is, as the pric ‘aduced to develop and adopt increasingly 


Price of capi ers were i : 
Cepital-intensing ae However, Marglin (1974) arses that the devel- 
°Pment of capital-intensive technology seems to have been airly independent 
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of capital/labour price ratios, rather than a function of Capitalists’ desire to 
reduce the amount of skilled labour required in production. es 

Similarly, we observe that the new technology seems to ne She 
with more education rather than those with less: elsewhere we ei ee 
that in the United States, rates of return to higher levels of schoo arn 
relatively to the return to lower levels in 1939-69 despite a more rapid ns 
increase in the supply of more highly educated workers (Carnoy and Mai 
Oe ey theory argues further that high unemployment is oa 
trated in certain segments of the labour market and that these segments i of 
capitalist economy function the way they do because of a reserve we eet 
unemployed. Indeed, the low wages of such jobs and—in a sense—their ¥ . 
existence depends on large numbers of people having to work in them for er 
wages because of lack of access to better jobs. But it is difficult to say “ ee 
unemployment in certain segments creates the characteristics of t ch 
segments or whether the capitalist class has chosen certain segments in whi “s 
to concentrate their creation of a reserve army of unemployed. Clearly, it ‘ 
more acceptable to a society run by middle-aged men to have unemployment 
concentrated in young people, women, and minority groups. Since evap pe 
ment of these groups is especially high, they populate those parts ns a 
labour force where wages are low (they are willing to work in such it 
because alternatives are limited for the highly unemployed) and where t 
jobs are characterized by high probability of lay-offs. 

From a policy standpoint, then, 
not raise employability, 
nature of the labour ma: 
determine the level of u 
being unemployed. For 
Americans in the Unit 
schooling instead of t 


m wi m| es 
Compete with employed labour and thus to keep Se e. 
low. Certainly, full employment is not in the interest of the bourgeo! 
Under this assumpti i 


: : ts 
high growth rates and educating the labour force will not necessarily decrea 
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the unemployment rate. If we observe rates of unemployment in industrialis- 
ing economies, even with high rates of growth, we see that they change little 
unless there is a political change which gives more power to organized labour. 
Indeed, we note that there is a very high correlation between full employment 
and the political power of labour organizations. Therefore, quite contrary to 
the neo-classical view that labour union (or syndicate) strength interferes with 
attaining full employment, we argue that full employment is a political issue, 
a part of the struggle of labour and capital over national income, and thus 
labour organization political strength has a direct and concrete influence on 
achieving greater employment of labour, not less (Carnoy, 1976). 

In general, then, segmentation theory alerts policy-makers to the difficulties 
Of solving growth, distribution, and unemployment problems through simply 
changing the characteristics of the labour force through education and train- 
ing. While education and training will certainly increase certain kinds of 
labour skills and may indeed contribute to growth, segmentation theory 
Suggests that structural changes in the economy are necessary to achieve 
equity, development and full utilization of human resources. These structural 
Changes imply a change in political power, for it is only with such a change 
that labour can win gains at the expense of capital. : < 

Educational planning in this context requires understanding of the political/ 
economic factors which impinge on the expansion of education and on educa- 


tional ref Levin, 1976). The planner should view his/her 
aus eee ng by the most efficient means the 


function as more than simply increasi 

amount of schooling in the labour force. Further, the planner must under- 

Stand the limitations of reducing poverty, equalizing incomes, or reducing 

Unemployment by means of schooling oF training, whether it be formal or 

informal. The segmentation model argues that increased schooling can 
sults claimed for education and 


achieve 0 of the re 
nly a small percentage : : 
training by yee capital theory. In order for educational expansion and 

onomic and social change, they must be 


Tefor : 4 ome ec 
dcogarpented ager policy which not only creates more jobs 
(through taxation and other incentive policies, as well as direct State employ- 
Ment), but also creates more ‘primary’ jobs, or changes the gaye of 
€mployment and pay in the secondary market, In part boi an incomes 
Policy which equalises earnings among workers by raising lower Incomes 


Telative to higher. 
As we discussed in Chapter HII, the cont 


(such dary wor 
a at secondary . 
Ower seeene aeeate sherentty different (notes well trained end poor 


Wor z : iobs is open to serious question by the fact 
isan pack oahu napeel evel of schooling of groups traditionally in 
Secondary jobs does not lead to their incorporation ner a primary market 
Unless there is a corresponding increase in the sn er = “rae pe It is 
the number of primary jobs (higher incomes) available : ich is crucial to this 
Change. Similarly, equalising the distribution of schooling contributes to the 


ention of neo-classical economists 
kers are in that market receiving 
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equalisation of income distribution only if the incomes policy is such as to equalise 
incomes simultaneously. It is the incomes policy which is crucial to this change, 


although educational equalisation certainly can make a Significant contribution 
(Carnoy, 1975). 
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VII. An agenda for future research 


he econometric studies in the United 
reat deal of research remains to 
ture of labour markets and the 
strialised and in industrial- 


It should be clear from our review of t 
States and in lower-income countries that a & 
be done before we have a comprehensive pic 
relationship of education to income in highly indu 


ising economies. ; . 

In spelling out an agenda for research which we believe will be useful in 
building this comprehensive picture, we start from Piore’s premise that we 
do not want to ignore the econometric evidence; but [we are] much more 


likely to infer from that evidence that [we] got the structure wrong or that 
they [the analysts doing the econometric research] got us wrong than that the 
labor market structures [we] have talked about have no reality and do not 
require an explanation’ (see Wachter, 1974, p- 685). In other words, we feel 
that there is enough observable and historical evidence to support a dialectical 
View of labour market development, including the conflict between labour 
and capital and its impact on the division of labour. The econometric studies 
We reviewed show that there are earnings differences between different groups 
Of workers (blue-collar and white-collar, for example) which apparently 
Cannot be explained by differences in the human capital of the workers in the 
two groups. Further, there are differences in the treatment of workers in 
ifferent kinds of jobs, either in the pay-off to their investment in human 
Capital or in the fact that different labour market aaa es in the job 
Market versus seniority in the firm) are rewarded differently in different kinds 
Of occupations. Also, mobility between labour market segments in low- 
income countries is apparently quite limited, and first job is highly influential 
1 ae . 
7 determining future work history. h the studies completed until now, 


Bate r of difficulties wit! d 
particulate cieen a low-income countries. First, the definition of the 


iff rified: it must emerge from a theory of labour 
thakers Oe on on: See that there are different an Nace aah 
with little mobility between them and governed Gy so nite: haere 
In Chapter III we presented several views on what these definitions of the 
SSumciin éhould be in Ine historical context of U.S. capitalist development 


ite li 
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and the characteristics of each segment which emerge from those agp ose 
In the review of econometric Tesearch in the low-income countries, we ie 
icated that, for example, ‘secondary’ jobs as defined in the Singapore, el 
and Mexico studies are not comparable to secondary jobs as defined in t 
U.S. studies (even though in the Latin-American research, the U.S. pal 
of secondary census occupations was used as a base to define secondary Jot 

in those three countries). The difference in the nature of secondary jobs in 
industrialising countries and in the United States lies in the difference in the 
historical development of capitalism and of labour markets in those countries. 
One of the most important developments in U.S. capitalism, and especially 
influential in its effect on labour market structure (as we discussed in Chapter 
Ill), was the emergence of monopoly capitalism in the late nineteenth centu- 
ry. But in the countries studies in Chapter V monopoly capitalism has orn 
partly in the form of state corporations and partly in the form of transnationa 


private companies, bringing technology and labour market structures from 
abroad. Of course, the 


today’s United States 
immigration to the cities from rural areas in t 


om the rural areas and towns © 
between industrial developmen 
early twentieth-century Unite 
there are also important ee 
ming to a theoretical understan 
untries. 


‘ or 
Portant items on a research agenda ma 
Ower-income countries is to analyse lab i 
Orical perspective in the context of W0 


An agenda for future research 


tional history of such migrants? What kinds of jobs are available to them? 
What is the mobility pattern in jobs of different aged immigrants? Is there 
a correlation between job stability (turnover rates, seasonal employment, 
and part-time employment) and the jobs that are held primarily by recent 
migrants? Are there whole categories of jobs which do not require much 
education but are closed to recent immigrants? What are the characteristics 
of such jobs? For example, are they more highly unionised ? 

. Little work has been done in the United States or in other countries on the 
Telation of the social-class (including rural origins, or recent migrant status) 
origins of workers and the kinds of jobs they hold and/or their mobility. 
Andrisani had a social-class variable in his equations, but the nature of his 
segment definitions makes it difficult to assess the impact of social class on 
Mobility, Liu included a social-class variable in his equations, concluding 
that the effect of social class is felt largely through the amount of schooling 
taken by individuals, and the first job in the labour market and the firm. 
Both these studies give us clues that the individual’s social class may have 
important direct and indirect (through schooling) influence on the job 
Segment in which he starts to work and ends up working. More research 
Must be done to understand the ties of social class to segment of the 
labour force, especially the dynamic of changes in this relationship over 


time as the economy develops. Bl edieG ys 
Ore research is needed which tests our concept of the ‘unionised 
segment and the role of unions in preventing mobility from the non- 
the use of unions in a capitalist 


Unionis ‘onised segment or on 
economy. a pri ‘divisions i the labour force. Liu found that within 
Segments membership in 4 trade union offerered no earnings advantage 
among the workers he sampled (Liu, 1975). He argues that ‘This is 
€xpected since the labor unions in Singapore are government-controlled, 
and play a very restricted role in wage bargaining (Liu, 1975, p. 29). Does 
the nature of the trade union movement in different countries affect the 
Nature of labour market segmentati ? Again, historical studies are needed 
to define the role of unions in different countries. ; 

N most lower-income countries the public sector employs a very high 
Percentage of the highly-educated labour force. pin gia ore of 
Public-sector employment on labour market mobility of, i —— le; ley 
Social-class workers? What effect does the existence of a large pu lic 

ding manufacturing as well as ser- 


€mplo often inclu ng 
Gis oe ge ae in the labour market, mobility patterns, the role 


of i 9 the public sector differ significantly in its 
Bharat tain St etna of workers, mee hierarchical relations 
from, for example, the large private corporation : Does the public sector 
‘feat worker characteristics differently from the private sector in various 
types of jobs? We have undertaken a detailed analysis of public-sector 
employment in the United States (Carnoy, Girling, and Rumberger, 1976), 
Concluding that the public sector has been a major source of upward 
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mobility for two important ‘marginal’ groups in the United States: blacks 
and women. Government employment pays higher wages to these ies 
groups and lower wages to white males for similar types of jobs. Bu 
internal labour markets in the government bureaucracy seem very similar 
to those in the concentrated industries of the private sector (to which 
access by blacks and women is limited). Since the public sector plays an 
even more important role in most industrialised economies and many 
lower-income countries (in terms of the percentage of employment and 
percentage of GNP accounted for by public sector expenditures) than in the 
United States, research on labour markets and the role of education in 
mobility between and within segments should focus more on the influence 
of the government sector than it has in the past. ' 

6. Once segments are better defined in lower-income countries (historically, 
and by studying the nature of job characteristics and mobility profiles by 
different groups), research can focus on estimating differences in the treat: 

cs such as formal schooling and training 07 
and earnings within segment, where segments 
ms of jobs, but in terms of types of industries, 
ion of job type, industry, unionisation, access tO 
ethaps public/private employment. We recom: 
ch as the one estimated by Liu in Singapor™, 
he researcher to estimate the direct and ai 
nt variables on mobility and earnings. Throus 

Nn trace an approximate longitudinal job eet 

ating the influence of each independent variab! 
on that history. 


and those who control t 
al corporations ?), 
If we had, for a given €conomy, the kind of in 
of work, and job histories 
understand better the o: 


’ : ors 
-depth studies of jobs, set t 
ould be in a strong positio 
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I. Introduction 


Virtue . : 5 
irtually all the advanced capitalist countries of the world are facing numer- 
k. While traditionally the owners of 


tie ia to alter the nature of wor! > trac the 
esa have had an almost unlimited prerogative in determining how to 
eee the production process and its utilization of labour in the creation of 
ew and services, that privilege is being challenged increasingly by indivi- 
fest Workers, trade unions, and governments. Individual workers have mani- 
ed their resistance in incidents of sabotage, deterioration of quality control, 
toppages, and other acts of 


abs + e > 
entecism, employee turnover, ‘illegal work s cats 
‘ance. Increasingly, some trade unions have sought to bargain directly over 


hc Conditions of work and to obtain legislation that would be favourable to 
increase in the influence of workers on the governance of the work- 
‘ace, 


ee cutting edge, workers in Sw 
faye in decisions on employment 

Safety ping Sesh a8 ee) < iob environment. Compan 
aw ; in the workplace, and other aspects of the job e : . Company 
My, 'n the Federal Republic of Germany requires a policy 0 co-determination 
fi ‘tbestimmung) in which one-third to one-half of the governing boards of 
™s must be composed of workers, and the Common Market countries as a 
8roup and Britain, separately, are discussing OF developing similar legislation. 
ech d States are witnessing a 


QD addit Unite 
“Cdition, bo mn Europe and the Uni Te 
ariety of Pages [eit to alter the content and organisation of work 


9 Ted ductivity. A significant number 
Uuce w i i threats to pro : Au 
Of th orker disruption and ‘ation of workers in decisions 


ese ‘ ‘ng the participa ( S01 
that affect prec focus on inetene work situation itself. While the majority 
of these thanges re mapennuerial in nature, such modifications are clearly on 
© increase ‘ bare 
TOadly speak; anges both in laws and in organisation of 
rk cay peak, oll the es participation of workers in determining 
se factors which affect the substance of their work activities, a movement 
Wards ereater workulace democracy- While the term industrial democracy is 
Used more raaaitae nee vefer 1B such developments, the changes are not 


n have been given the right to 
policies and practices of the firms in 
f the distribution of work, issues of 


ede 
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limited to industry. Rather they apply to other types of enterprises and 
government bureaucracies as well. If such alterations in traditional work 
relationships are adopted more widely, as we will argue in this monograph, 
they will have strong implications for the educational preparation of workers 
for new work roles. And given changes in educational requirements for the 
workforce, there are likely to be important planning consequences. 


It is the purpose of this study to set out the nature of changes in the 
workplace that will be initiated b: 


and worker participation in the wor 
for the educational system and for 
we will organize the presentation 


greater generality. Howev 


‘ er, the read 
ation can be adapted to : 


other Settings as well 
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II. Dominant views of education 
and work 


There exist two dominant views about the relationship between education and 
Work, and each of these is embedded in a larger framework of assumptions 
about the role of schools in serving society. The first consists of a philosophic 
View that derives from the view that education represents a mechanism of 
Social growth. The second represents a more instrumental view that education 
'S a device for increasing social efficiency. Each framework has very different 
implications for the connection between education and work. The two 


approaches will be discussed and compared. 


Education and social growth 


The role of education in creating social growth is a view that is closely 
associated with the philosopher John Dewey. Dewey saw in education the 
Potential for transforming the young S° as to create a more desirable future 
Society. 

the young, society determines its own future in 
g. Since the young at a given time will at some 
of that period, the latter’s nature will largely turn 
activities were given at an earlier period. This 
toward a later result is what is meant by 


In directing the activities of 
determining that of the youn, 
later date compose the society 
upon the direction children’s 
cumulative movement of action 
growth. (Dewey, 1916:41) 


a process of living rather than a 
he wished to see created in the 
t would become the basis for the 
ety at some future time as 


ucation was 
Accordingly, 
society that wot 
f the larger socl 


To Dewey the process of ed 
eeenton for future living. 
ae Cols the elements of a good 
: br ge and functioning ef 
Cot Se a was the emphasis away from education as an 
instrument for satisfying the existing social order. Dewey castigated many 
€atures of the industrial syste™ of the early twentieth century, and he 
Tejected the deliberate preparation of the young for existing work roles. To 
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sirable fact 
the existing system of work was one based upon the unde 

Dewey the 

that work was performed 


alli constantly 
m es. For such callings ¢ 
d t the money reward that accru a ge on 
sia aa aversion, ill will, and a desire to slight and ee Ne 
Vi yl , a i 
eo nor their minds are in their work. (Dewey, 1916:317) 


To We’ he work system needed to be n which wo k 
De y, transformed to one 1 


i i when the 
had intrinsic meaning, and he believed that this could be done — ene 
fet had experienced an education based upon activities and socia 


ir intrinsi ‘ an for their 
tions that were carried out for their intrinsic worth rather than 
commodity or external values. 


In summary, Dewey saw the role of 


of an intrinsically satisf 


wt activities 
education as the provision of activ 
ying nature 


be 
for all children. Children would 


: ture 
create a system of work in the fu 
based upon the values that would arise from their education. 


Education Sor social efficiency 


The social efficiency view contrasts shar 
growth. While the fi 


In general, the Objective 
competence is defined 
take care of himself, s 


STOW vegetables, Vote, 
1966: 265), 


as 
of Socialization js to produce competent ae 
in any given Society. It aims to develop a person W ar of 
Upport others, Conceive and raise children, hunt nels 
fill out an application form, drive an auto... (In 


ss are 
! Consequences of the Socialisation for competence seg 
Straightforward. The Schools are Viewed as an influence for moulding o as 
ternal standards! In this Sense, education is viewed only 
1. The most important educational 
biography in Drost, 1967. 


Also, 
Arthur Wirth, 1977, 
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a means to an end rather than as a meaningful process in itself. The measure 
of success that is implied for the schools is not the degree to which they 
foster intrinsically meaningful activities, but the degree to which they satisfy 
competency-related outcomes. The emphasis is placed on the ‘output’ of the 
School rather than the process, for the process is important only to the extent 
that it produces the desired end-result, a view which conflicts directly with 


that of the social growth perspective. 
It takes little imagination to denote th 
Education and work within the framewor 
cy view. Competent workers must have specific skills, behaviours, values, 
and attitudes which are not likely to be provided by such other institutions of 
Socialisation as the family, church, and community. Therefore, the school 
Must serve to provide these traits during the period of childhood and youth in 
Order to create a properly socialised adult workforce. More specifically, the 
Performance of the educational system with respect to work would be 
evaluated on how well students are being prepared for the requirements of 


the workplace. 


e connection that is assumed between 
k of the education for social efficien- 


Comparison of the two views 


atte nstic conception of mankin 
inf wPt to describe the existing fu 
eat uenees that have shaped either the oe 
ather, it is a visi f the ‘proper’ 10 
re: sion of the ~Prok 

Sustaining a different and better society than the present rng " 
the social th framework re| sents the blueprint to) t moral or 
mins ion for social efficiency view is one that is 

Tive the preparation of yout! ands | 
n by a need to accommodate r tellectual roots in the functionalist 
ciology, which attempts to organize cultural 
to ascertain how they are functional to a 
1964). On the basis of a functionalist 
d as a response to the need to prepare 
d social organisation of modern 


moa of anthropology and so 
Soci Social phenomena in order 
anar, Malinowski, 1945; Parsons, 
Ralysis, the schools can be understoo 
Workers for the technological requirements an 
Work enterprise. 
or example, Dreeben (1968: 114-1 
Odern work that must be accomm 


32) refers to five major characteristics of 
odated by the worker: (1) separation of 
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ks judged according to 
liation of individuals to organisations 
“Qualifying people for work, however, 
ompetence in job-related skills; it 
S states of mind, and gaining their 
uct related to holding a job as well as 
to master its component activities’ (Dreeben, 1968: 129-130). Virtually all 


rallel_ organizational arrangements and 


iety, and all four can be linked to the 
school agenda; (1) proper level of Subordination, (2) discipline, (3) mattet- 
of-factness in social relations, and (4) Motivation according to external reward 


tionships are a b ional s cunction best Avhen soci ee 
emotion (Weber, 1958). This Bindi Stik eactness” rather t 
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The central role of the modern production enterprise and its technology is 
crucial to understanding the appeal of the perspective to persons whose 
experiences and consciousness have been heavily moulded by modern 
bureaucratic universities, enterprises, and government agencies. To the person 
Who believes that technology and its application in the workplace must be 
large-scale, hierarchical, and depersonalised, because this is the path that has 
been followed historically throughout most of the industrial world, the inevit- 
ability of preparing people for such an eventuality seems sell-evident, even if 
the human condition of work defined by such circumstances is less than 
appealing, 

Certainly this is the view that has undergirded the role of the educational 
Planner in his attempts to fulfil manpower requirements, project teacher 
needs, estimate costs and funding requirements, and specify the optimal 
number and locations of school plants. This type of planning activity 
Presumes that the educational system will prepare the young lor the inevit- 
able realities of the workplace, no matter how satislying or repugnant those 
adult roles may be. In this context, educational planning and education itself 
are viewed primarily as exercises in social engineering in which it is only 
Necessary to ascertain which competencies will be needed, and then the 
Educator and educational planner will design the educational experience to 


achieve the end-result. 


Insights and dilemmas 


While both these views yield inte 
Education and work, they fail to a 


resting insights into the relation between 
ddress at least three important questions 
that we must understand if we are to trace the implications of workplace 
democracy for educational planners. (1) What process has determined and 
Continues to determine the nature and organisations of the pegs bei its 
uman requirements? (2) What are the forces and Sead which have 
Shaped and continue to shape the schools? And (3), what are the connections 
etween changes in the workplace and the cena of oe ei Neither 
7 Social growth approach nor the education for social efficiency one 
me ifice issues. iON ae 
he Sean cra ee is “essentially a normative description of a desir- 
n of the young would represent a 


able World. In that world the formal educatio 


domi F society in the way that we might envision 
it ghinant force for shaping fulbr: turn, are obliged to formulate schooling 


't should in 
be moulded, and we, 17. cae : 
€xperienc ‘ll te that society. Such a view ignores the question of 
i es that will crea ol experience, the one that 


t schoi 
ich aped the presen th 
Te ee ing Sa it attempt to reveal how the characteristics 


Ived. The social 
Of the found so repugnant have evo 
w we. fea 
growth orkplace that er te a moral approach to ascertaining the content 
and Soaps ore oy ee rosin It has future consequences, but no historical 
e iy 


antecedents. 
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vide a 
In contrast, the social anaes api EN Te teee rotate de sing foe 
ipti account of how the func 1ons : ile it 
pice ai of society, of which the workplace is a crucial sor ge ihe 
is demonstrated that at any particular time there are ait) : rig toe 
school that prepare persons for the requirements of the wor! plac eae of tits 
analysis of the dynamics of the relationship. The mysterious Ue pee 
association between the forces that create change and those thai 
mankind to adapt to those changes is never explicated. riptive 
The socialisation for competence view represents a useful desc 


x ; institu- 
approach to establishing the fact that a Connection exists between the i 
tions in which adults 


maintain their functionality. 


. cies 
on the universal nature of the adult aletponees of 
that are required in a given society tends to obscure the differentiatio 


a F ‘ ifferen- 
Class dimensions. The fact that social-class diffe 
Mpetencies and in socia 


nal nature of cl] 
among 
cial effici 


‘a 
ased upon such a high degree of bureaucr 
economic ¢| 


gee Se al 
) ass distinctions will disappear 
technical, i 


; » and scientific élit “edge 
ely meritocratic Srounds of individual know 


ctor 
- In such a society, the only fact” 


gether, to be Teplaced by a 
ted on pur 


: : Unfortunately, the origins en u 
Nology and work °rganisation are left unexplore’ ° 
d either by divine 


atl 
Means or by a represent 
of Society, 


a between 
ting the forces of change that dominate both 
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schools and the workplace. Second, it must enable us to explain a host of 
related phenomena such as the social-class, oriented nature of schooling and 
its relation to the workplace, the failures of important educational reforms to 
change the educational experience, and the present over-production of ‘edu- 
cated’ persons relative to the number of jobs. Finally, it should have predic- 
tive value in enabling us to assess the implications of changes in the nature of 
work on the shape of the educational experience that will be provided by the 


schools, 
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sufficient to examine the functional re 
in time, but it is necessary t 
twined. Accordingly, it is useli 


1. It is important {0 point out that thi 


ical 
istoric 
i ag niet s of the his 
relation between education and wo general analysis of 


: f jalectica’ 

car 'S lo examine this history in a as 
arry OUt separate analyses for men and women resent 

offered on these aspects, and P 

S to these specific groups. 
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the educational system have created a divergence from the requirements of 
the workplace. This deviation is characterised by an increasing difficulty in 
integr ‘ating young and over-educated persons into the workplace, with result- 
ing conflict and challenge to the existing modes of capitalist production. It 
will be argued that these divergencies will be resolved only by a new synthe- 
Sis created by reforms in both educational and work spheres that will establish 


a new functional correspondence between education and work. 


Historical aspects of capitalist work 


While a history of work is a rather complicated undertaking that has been the 
Subject of an extensive literature (e.g., Thompson, 1964; Nelson, 1975; Brav- 
erman, 1974: Marglin, 1974), this brief review will focus on two major trends 
that bear upon our thesis: first, the historical shift of the majority of workers 
from the self-employed category to employment as wage and salary workers 
for capitalist firms and government; and second, the development of large 
hierarchical and bureaucratic capitalist firms and government agencies based 
Upon the simplification and routinisation of jobs in order to increase produc- 
tivity under a consolidated form of managerial control. Both of these interde- 
Pendent rofound e ‘ 

retiring Tepe te okie ihe ability to control the nature of his work 
activity and creating the modern syndrome of worker frustration and aliena- 


tion, 

At the time of the founding of the U.S. Republic, most work was 
Performed in the field, workshop, and small mercantile or commercial estab- 
i “eve 80 per cent of the non-slave 


lishment. It has been estimated that some 


i nd_ professionals 
Work fi indivi roprietors, property owners, a 
dling er ; k was arduous and the hours were 


(VJ, : ; i wor 
* eee 1965: 271-272). hha ini degree of control over the nature and 


Separate from the household. Other es 
8enerally participated in the production 
JUSt a small portion of it. 

ut two centuries later a PM 
Sccurred. The vast majority © 
employees of business firms or the 8 
Zations with an extensive hierarchy © 


ofound transformation of working life had 
f workers had become wage and salary 
overnment, in large bureaucratic organ- 
f positions. By 1976 less than 9 6) ce 
Of the | if-employed, while over 90 per cent were employe 
- beeper i capers (U.S. Department of en these, 
the vast majority were found in sub-managerial roles, wi ficial (Rei h 1972: 
hirteen in 1969 reporting an occupation of manager bi Ss aGe i . rl 
). Not only had the incidence of being one’s own ig a eras 
Narily over this period, but most workers found themselves e midst of a 
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one-third of 1 per cent of the firm 


again and again over the working-day, 

work-week, and work-year, : 
This process of fragmentation of work became especially dominant begin- 
ning in the latter Part of the nineteenth century with the application of 
“scientific management’ or Taylorism, so-called after its principle architect, 
Frederick Taylor (Nelson, 1975: Chap. 4), but its Principles had been set out 
at least a century earlier of nations by Adam Smith (1937). 
Smith emphasised the gains in Productivity that could be made by transform- 
Ing existing artisa Production into a large number of separate 
Peating the same oper 
roduction could also be 
Preneur, in contrast with 
he traditional workshop. 


the workman Riley 
human creature t 


abour. Moreover, they af 
S and placed in structurally 
© Competition for continue 
way that maximizes the contro 
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function of the organisation over its labour force. It is little wonder that 
recent studies of American workers at all occupational levels have found that 
the most oppressive characteristics of work are *... constant supervision and 
Coercion, lack of variety, monotony, meaningless tasks, and isolation. An 
increasing number of workers want more autonomy in tackling their tasks, 
greater opportunity for increasing their skills, rewards that are directly 
connected to the intrinsic aspects of work, and greater participation in the 
design of work and formulation of their tasks’ (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1973: 13). ’ 

But why did the nature of work and its organisation change historically to 
Create this result? The usual answer to this question is that efficiency in 
Production and technological progress made this result inevitable. That is, it is 
assumed that nineteenth-century entrepreneurs adopted extreme forms of 
hierarchy and division of labour in order to reap the benefits of increased 


Productivity which would, in turn, provide higher wages for the more *pro- 
has this thesis been examined, and it 


Uctive’ workforce. nore recently 
Seems to be = eg Hheee types of evidence. First, as Marglin (1974) 
demonstrates, the adoption of the hierarchical division of labour in place of 
More traditional modes of production organisation tended to precede technical 
Change. That is, there was a move from the traditional workshop arrangement 
2 ihe factory system without technological breakthroughs that would limit 
Production only to the latter mode. Second, other types of work organisation 

at increase the scope of worker involvement show levels of productivity 
that are higher than those of comparable firms characterised by we conven- 
lional hierarchical division of labour (Blumberg, 1968; US. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1973: Chap. 4; Jenkins, 1974). Such compar- 


‘Sons ctivity argument. 
eases bir Lage od er “the emerging system of industrial 


‘hus the question is raised, why did the ped 5 
sPitalism ner in the direction of extreme hierarchy and division of labour? 
© answer seems to be that this form represents a natural device for 


Central ; 5 and of the labour force (Marglin, 
S ion proces exe 
alised control of the product iets the organisational framework that 


: Gore, 1968; Gintis, 197 ising capitalist class to increase the 


Pia of labour that could be 0! 
Uptions or conflicts. This can 
bes a system of wage contracts 

then it is the task of the & 


a. from the worker in coe eto exc labour would disrupt the 
Pr dy yo aaar ene, TE Suuatet to even the most superficial democratic 


Sree ae asa agen. eo Ot fares Umer 
at would obtain the ‘voluntary’ co-operation of the dusts and rat of 
©Onditions where the employer could regulate the hen a hie rate 0 
Production and Be hours of work of the workers. The hierarchical division of 
ised control over the production 


Our represented a way of cemen 


the worker se 
mployer to ext 


ting central 
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(Noble, 1977; Haber, 1964). 


One of the most direct effects of such organisation is that it keeps the bulk 
of workers located at the base of the Pyramidal hierarchy, whose pay is lowest 


and whose work is most boring and routinised, ignorant of the production 
process as a whole. This j 


decisions about their own 
those who are more know 


h are Contested icipation 
i j : Ww ipa 

of workers In affectir g the Issues are ]j ite, by ell as the wee rate 
agenda. d ie) those on the corpo 


gos : in iVisio f the 
emerging industrial Capitalist system. Such a face patie on Leng af i 
maximize the ability of employers to extr. O! organisation te 
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Operative work force that could be manipulated to the needs of profit maxim- 
Isation. The emergence of Taylorism or ‘scientific management’ in the latter 
Part of the nineteenth century refined the application of technology to this 
Mode of production with a system of production in manufacturing that 
attempted to subdivide operations to their most simplified components. This 
™ode of production organisation became the dominant one that was adopted 
by non-manufacturing enterprises as well, such as the production of govern- 
Ment and private services. Most important, the movement to hierarchical 
forms of production preceded the technological changes that reinforced the 
approach, so it is difficult to argue that the present forms of production were 
‘echnologically determined. Finally, modern trade unions have accepted these 

asic conditions of the workplace and have limited themselves to negotiations 
Within the capitalist agenda of wages, hours, and other benefits that are 


€xtrinsic to the work process. 


Historical aspects of schooling 
Just as a remarkable transformation of work took place in ve vo and 
early twentieth centuries, so did profound changes take place in the way in 
Which the young were prepared for work. At the oe ois cn ape of the 
ation j tensive system of public schools, nor was 
me Ee shee sos BOS ty to obtain a formal educa- 


Schooli i ‘ ican’s opportuni 
: ng widespread. ‘The are and how much money he had. Even an 


tion de 
pended upon where he live had. . 
cleme ; s available and seldom free’ (Main, 1965: 
hy ges ial tn fths of the population aged 5-17 were 
€nrolled in public elementary and secondary schools for an average school 
term of 132 days (U.S. Department 0 Health, Education and Welfare, 1976: 
8), and many of the states had passed compulsory attendance laws (Landes 
and had 
en 1972), In 1920 all ine apt for a school term that had risen 


year-old group approached 90 per 
days (ibid.). Three-quarters of the 
ell over half of the high-school 


f the 5-17- 


“ent, and the school year had reached 179 


“year-olds h Jeted high school and w : y 
Sraduates ane err ee in institutions of post-secondary education (A. Cart 


ili lled in insti- 
ter, 1976. 5 ten million persons were enrolled 
: : 50). And by 1974 ovet i ber who participated in 
tuti : : three times the num I 
t AP oe pee peeeraneil of Health, Education and Welfare, 
). 


1976. ; 
as ; : 7 Jess than two centuries formal schooling was to 
was it possible that in f the dominant institutions in the 


&mer : ial role to one O 
lives ~ ote i poet an ai a development necessary? The answer to 
t youth? And, why 


: iders that such basic 
es : e 4 ling when one consic : 5 
skills gece en is especially ne Sersdeneil to be widespread in colonial 
Metrics ee a Lockridge, 1974). Even among the very poor 
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families, parents and the churches taught the young how to read and abe 
and the ownership of books—especially the Bible—as well as newspape 
readership was extremely high (Main: 253-263). Thus, it is difficult to argue 


that the rise of the common school was Stimulated by a high degree of 
functional illiteracy. 


In fact, the expansion of schoolin: 
pragmatic forces: (1) the desire 
through schooling and (2) the nee 


g seems to be characterized by two rather 
of families for achieving social mobility 
d for a new institution of socialisation for 


; iy inated 
Were ignorant and vicious men who contaminated 

children of the better Sort and disobeyed the laws, and endangered the na 
; 3 a 

ave society, for even the poor were rational being 


T than driven like beasts. Education would uphold law 
and order and protect the government (Main: 25]), 


Tmity in terms of 


cals an to 
School organisation began 
Part of the ninete. 


4 + UNiversal, tax. ulsory: 
bureaucratically arranged ...” an Organised mF Aviiaone Cig ee 
distinctions (M, Katz, 197]- 106 


¢ ). In under. 
important to note that the 


Tise of the common ; erging 
uniformity coincided with a Profound shift j aoe! and its em 
life: 


In 1800 the typical American Manufacturer was a master craftsman or mill 
Proprietor, the typical employee a handicraft Worker, and the typical plant @ 
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room or series of rooms in the craftsman’s home or in a small building adjacent 
to a stream which supplied the power for more complicated manufacturing 
operations. In 1880 the manufacturer was likely to be a factory owner or 
manager, the employee a machine operator, and the plant a massive multistor- 
ied brick or stone structure driven by water or steam (Nelson, 1975: 3). 


Such a profound change in the locus and nature of work roles was bound to 
have a significant effect on the way that persons were prepared for the 
drastically-altered work system. This point becomes clearer if we examine 
briefly the way in which children were prepared for work in an earlier 
Period. 

In the early days of the United Sta 
level of the family, where the skills a 


necessary were inculcated in the house! 0 r vice 
themselves, That is, the household represented the basic production unit in 


ine sense that i t of its own needs as well as 
th would produce mos 
ad : Id purchase. Thus the entire family 


Ose goods or services which other wou 
Would assist j i farming the land, and children would learn the 
in clearing and € arly age. Artisans and merchants 


Necessary skills b icipating at an ¢ 
y participating @ ; i 
Would als F : i in obtaining the skills of their trades or 
‘ 0 assist their children i ions could obtain 


tes most production took place at the 
nd occupational preparation that were 
hold production of goods and services 


bour skills ni 
7 vel rather than at the level ofa 


Services wer ‘ated at the household le 7 
arge and said 4 To a great degree, then, thsieaucational cy af 
Colonial youth were satisfied by their ‘on-the-job’ training in <2 bike old 
ote as by the attempts of parents and the church to teach basic literacy 
ills, ‘ ; 
But as work became divorced from the household with the emerging 
factory system, the preparation for more traditional enterprises was me ee 
Clent. Rather, the new industrial system required a highly ic guerre 
© would adapt’ to the rigours of working in an deapensorte ‘3 2 

d the speed at which it would be execute! 

reflected in the machinery 


€re the nature of the job an 
Wo A i isions as 
1d be determined by managerial st ion and operation of the plant. He 
and individuality set out by his 


tia ty the technical and social Or ecivilt 
uld h imits to his acu area 
Wal veo wa i 0 Pe ay en oe mon 
etry rather than from ee sara ae ith a appropriate 
ytatus. Moreover, he had to be thoroughly inculcate i, doin abi Palla 
chaviours as working according tO 3 menage anus, and rejectin 
Was assigned to him even if it was boring and repe oe jecting 
working in place of rewards external to the 


INtring; : 2 is for 

C satisfaction as a basis 10 ent. 

so such as wages and steady orrrot adequate to provide the exper- 
‘ ‘ami + activitl 

"ences steed mt new type of worker (Dreeben, 1968). Just as 
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2. The importance of the Massachusetts example j. 


aber, 
in American education. In this 


iS that it 
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Sory, highly impersonal and bureacratic institution much like the factories 
where many of its students would eventually work, it was not until the early 
Part of the twentieth century that the educational implications of ‘scientific 
Management’ were realised. By 1916, although businessmen and professionals 
fepresented less than 11 per cent of the non-agricultural labour force, they 
accounted for almost 80 per cent of the members of Boards of Education in a 
sample of 104 cities (Bowles and Gintis, 1976: 190). Under their guidance the 
Schools moved away from the concept of a uniform curriculum by initiating 
Vocational curricula, particularly for the children from working-class and 
immigrant backgrounds. With the rise of standardized testing and vocational 
Counselling, students began to be assigned to different tracks or ability groups 
aS well as to different curricula (Spring, 1972). To a very large extent these 


assignments would determine the nature of the schooling experience in terms 
he amount of schooling that a child 


°F Occupational preparation as well as t 
Would receive. It is no surprise to find that instead of a common school 
©xPerience received by all children, as Mann had visualized, the schools 
Prepared the children of workers and immigrants on the one hand and of 
Professionals and managers on the other for very unequal positions in the 
Ccupational . hy. ; 
urther, nub aera education that was established by the 
farly part of the twentieth century also supported this pattern where children 
'N Wealthy school districts received a more expensive education than those in 
aed districts (Coons, Clune and Sugarman, 1970). By Paya oni aoe 
Chools based upon local property wealth and “emerged o fg tha, taiea 


'Stricts only a bare minimum level of financial 


COnstr ; 41 bias against the poor. The wealthier 
Bt eles ap aeors are oe expenditures for each student that 


'Stric i ae ~ ( 
Were Di din nag open ee available in poor districts. Segregation 
Of the schools according to race Was also practised and ec i the US. 
Herreme Court in its 1893 decision on Plessy 1% Ferguson. Thus panes 
‘on against both blacks and the poor received official see aeigee sanc' = 
among the schools, as well as within schools where children PN oad a 
Working-class backgrounds were more likely to be os eee 
Vocational curri & « of their low ‘abilities as reflected in standardi 
tests. Ticula becaus' eu 

The over se practices was to set UP @ SY® cath ins gaia 

stored me ee he workplace. Both Ae od, Bath raed 

'erarchical in ne ith s' ecialisation of function ane ™*"*" 5 
t n nature with sp q prescribed set of activities that were to be 


a ¥ : 
t the Student or worker follow OF ahs enstitution, and both guided their 


Carr} 
me Out according to the dicta with the use of such extrinsic rewards as 
rs into appropriate behave aployment in the workplace and grades, 

iy 


‘ipate in the most prestigious fields and 
wid The boredom of the workplace became 
as students pursued their schooling, 


bron, Promotion, and_stea' 
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irr tions in the educational sett! * 
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not because of the intrinsic satisfaction received from their educational exper- 


iences, but because of the external rewards such as grades that they would 
receive in the short run, and 


by following the prescribed regimen. 


were advocated by Dewey are nowhere in evi 
prodigious efforts of the Progressive Education Movement (Cremin, 1964). In 
fact, the Suggestions of Silberman (1970) for humanising education seem to be 

i the prescriptions that were set out by Dewey (1956) 


dence in the schools, despite the 


yup to find that the efforts of the ‘Wat 
among children born into Ly es Pt ier tly equal educational outcome” 
shown little effect (Levin, 1977), classes and races seem to ha 
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The dialectical mechanism! 


Bogue Previous section we reviewed briefly the histories of work and educa- 
ate ith special emphasis on the changes that took place from the early 
- enth century to the early twentieth century. Salient characteristics of 

ange in the workplace included the increasing size and centralisation of the 
Sala unit as well as the movement towards a high level of bureaucra- 
fede of the production enterprise and the concentration of production 
ee the control of relatively few economic entitles. These changes were 
ri . | on the development of a highly elaborated division of labour, by which 
A tonal occupations were increasingly sub-divided into a myriad of simple, 
Tepetitive tasks. And the labour force was transformed from a population of 


independent farmers, merchants, and artisans to @ proletariat of wage and 
pitalist employers in exchange for 


ea workers who provided labour to cal : 
Ses while relinquishing control over the scope and nature of their work 
activities. Of course, these aspects of work have come to permeate almost all 
Sccupations and industries in the U.S. and Western Europe today, including 
White-collar work and the government sector (Braverman, 1974). 

er ottespondingly, we focused on the rise of the common school with its 
™phasis on compulsory state-supported attendance in a uniform setting for 
all youth from a very early age until the post-adolescence period. Notable 
aspects of these developments included the centralisation and professionalisa- 
tion of control and administration wi ing hierarchy and specialisa- 


tio th an emerg! F 
‘°n of curriculum and student grouping, the development of grading prac- 
tices and standardized testing aS objective bases for grouping and stratifying 
Udents into different curricula, and the establishment of vast disparities 

pra schools and school districts in expenditures according to the social- 

SS origi 

n thie bs becca ip demonstrate that these general structural aspects 

fe both the educational and production processes cannot be adequately 
enuPtehended as separate histories. They share @ common set of forces 
Manating fj ent of a wage-labour organisation of production 

i 8 from the developm poly capitalism. Moreover, 


Ms evoluti vanced forms of mono : 
®ach set of ea i oe gee to facilitate the reproduction of the other, 
Such that the j ures nfiguration of production and educational structures 
attained 9 or Seis could not be appreciated were the evolution of 


cit é 
her to be viewed in isolation. 


Cc ae 
°rrespondence and contradiction 
nt to distinguish several 


In th; erat t 
this : es it is importa 
ense al structur ; : 
UNctions 26 stain process that contribute to the reproduction and 
e sc 

ly lier work of Michael Carter (1976). 

he 3 : much to the earlier , t . 
Wie ay eral Vette vnatectia relationship is <a from Carter's, my 
thinking on this meee has been heavilY influenced by his ; 
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e 
- Accordingly, in later discussions of th 
functions of schooli i ine these two aspects, : differ- 
A third major function which the Schooling process performs is the di 
ential Socialisation and certifi 


cation for work Toles 
Sex. Since the job hierarchy js characteriseq by g 


/ + acome 
» NOn-Whites, and children from low-inco' 
backgrounds will be Prepared by t eir s i i 

held by their 


s 
Out the ideological Tole that schooling ses 
OF route to social Mobility for the vast Majority of people, as we nce 
i «ne highly rationalised appeara 
Conjunction with its close acceptance n 
iring decisions has tended to create vice 
educational Credentials Tepresent a legitimate ae oO 
€ highly unequal ena a 
e wi . tance 
reality in Conjunction with the €xpansion ar Her ee he 
reinforced the view that the allocation of Persons to social positions throve: 
a 


on 1S 

! air one, and that social Loan oe 
: and Perseverance to ac uire more & 

tion. To a large degree it is this yj ie: 


‘ A tives to 
W Of reality ang its associated incentives. 
wit 


a e t rein- 
: fGncpre succesding ‘seneration tha él 
; | growth in educational *nrolments, even in the absence 
compulsion by the State. : 

In setting out these Major functions 


fo" 
: of the schootin Tocess in the reP 0 
duction of the Production Process ang its associated garner we do 
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mean to suggest that educators individually or as a group aim to fulfil 
Consciously these roles. In fact, they may conceive of their actions as contri- 
buting to the development of students for the competences that will be 
demanded of them. Nor do we imply that the present schooling processes will 
fulfil automatically and axiomatically all of these functions indefinitely. 
Indeed, we will show below that the schools are experiencing increasing 
difficulties in carrying out these historic functions. 

The general apparatus through which schooling processes operate to repro- 
duce Society’s labour power—work skills, attitudes, and values—roughly in 
the proportions and types required by the existing organisation of production 
We shall term the principle of correspondence. On the most obvious level, the 
formal organisational structure of schooling institutions corresponds in major 
Tespects to the formal organisational structure of work institutions (e.g., the 
Patterns of authority and decision-making are centralised, hierarchical, and 
bureaucratic), Further, motivation to fulfil the work requirements is induced 
Primarily by external rewards (grades or wages) rather than by the intrinsic 
Satisfaction received from the activity. Students regularly move up ladders to 
4 higher grade-level on the basis of seniority. The schooling system as a 
Whole is partitioned into distinct organisational levels whereby the nature of 
the tasks that are demanded at each successive level requires more individual 
Mitiative, more creative applications of principles, and somewhat ee indiv- 
dual autonomy over the details of the work process. Successively, fewer and 


Wer individuals move on to the more advanced levels. 

t requires little imagination to see similar patterns in the ee marin an 
in the nature of worker-task and worker-supervisor relations. vind Sain 
to Presume that these gross structural correspondences hina we bat 
'Mportant linkage in acclimatising the future workers to nah ae a ae 
fatly age and in creating a natural transition to their wet a y ie P- 
tance by the young. But the concept of correspondence em 0 =a as on : 
JUSt the simple notion of a matching of structural and sie : He Lae 
Ieristics of schools and work enterprises. It also Pnune soy ph petuhenes 

Schooling processes such that the combination 0 


isti i i k, to 
i e existing social relations of work, 
Se nal positions that they will occupy 


"econcile chi imate occupatio 
: children to the ultimate 
ithin the work bench and to prepare them for the duties that will be 
as i i iti . . . 
As oor With those ge nine f education in the United States is primarily 
d over a century or so of struggles 
isions of a common school. Of particu- 
present educational system out of the 
i lasses in combination 
auest F ; the urban labouring c 
with ne free public education a manufacturers to create a pool of literate 
€ efforts of employers 4 y work habits and an identification 


trainable labour imbued with steady wo a, 
the goals and methods of sa hears Speen 
The key to understanding the establishment 0 
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ciation of the centrality of the production process and its work roles in 
shaping images of the possible and desirable. This shaping process operates at 
both the conscious and subconscious levels (Marcuse, 1964). The activities of 
the National Association of Manufacturers in support of vocational education 
in the early decades of the century illustrate a conscious effort to structure 
educational processes to correspond to the needs of capitalist production 
(Lazerson and Grubb, 1974: Chap. 7). The opposition of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to vocational education was a stance that can be explained 
similarly on the basis of self-interest by craft labourers (Lazerson and Grubb, 
1974: Chap. 8). The deliberate pressures of organisations in attempting to 
mould education tend to occupy an important role in shaping the history of 
education, particularly at times of crisis and rapid societal change. But the 
creation and reproduction of correspondence cannot be fully understood on 
this basis alone. The centrality of production processes asserts itself as well in 
a subtle and unconscious shaping of the mental images of the various groups 
and individuals within Society with respect to what is desirable. Thus, they 
tend to contribute unintentionally to the maintenance of correspondence and 
the reproduction of existing patterns of workplace relations, even when their 
conscious intentions are quite different from their behaviour (Kohn, 1969). 


For example, the establishment of centralised hierarchically-controlled 
school systems 


with policy decisions and ined by 
fi 3 programmes determine 
ie a was supported by many ‘progressive’ members of the middle and 
professional classes, not out of desire to manipulate the knowledge available 
and semi-skilled labouring classes; rather, support stemmed 


eae ie principles of organisation and o 
1 cing applied in industry and that was apparently 
Sweeping the United States to the f K 
1974, Callahan, 1962), Further. Peg A Bin nan penal 


t , b- 
en, 1968; Sharp and Green, 1975). Thus they clog joe too 19685 Dre 
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ei a cr oes Ger se 
finaonerentus i iddle-class parents incu cate in their children 
levels (K are necessary for functioning at professional and managerial 
ohn, 1969). 

Bi dosent the production process and its accompanying structures and 
jtite « of social relations operate to pull the structure of schooling processes 
ats ge aia with themselves both through the political process and 
sae the less conscious and purposive actions of parents, teachers, and 
na While the history of education is a chronicle of the efforts of 
ties : Political groups attempting to formulate or modify schooling struc- 
iets * reproduce the social relations of production according to their own 
ae S, much of the correspondence is the result of actions far less 
ieeay ae on the parts of participants. Indeed, the schools serve as an ideo- 
majori representation of what is possible, in the sense that to the vast 
ors ity of students and educators no realistic alternative ever appears on the 
dace Therefore, while all manner of educational reform and change in 
mequtional methods might be debated, the implementation of whichever 
od is actually chosen tends ultimately to support existing production 


"elations (Carnoy and Levin, 1976). 

y hes we hinted that correspondence can deteriorate or break down complete- 

mae if it has appeared to hold historically. An important question that 
St arise is how correspondence between education and work deteriorates. 
OTe specifically, why do the work structures on which correspondence is 


ii change at all, given that the mechanisms of correspondence serve to 
I 9 The answer IS that given a 


"eproduce the nat ; 
i n ist production - é v 
Particular set Paiotnee nen the concept of correspondence illuminates 
ligh  rocesses by which educational structures evolve. ee oe as 
Chango the larger question of how the struc 0 oe os io Bo 
Stet To understand these changes, We must understan| e concept 0 
Iction. im 

Spe institutions and structures change aS a consequence of their internal 
'radictions. Any set of social structures which operate so as to produce by 
impede the further reproduc- 


Clr ow < eH : 
i n functioni nditions which can the 
ome that set Be eeaaiies is said to be in contradiction to itself. Since 
: tructural phenomenon, it need not be 


Mter 

“€tnal cont ease % F rag Si 
: radi ewed as a ; 
Visible, That is pag in a /atent form, only to become manifest under 


Certy; 
‘ain conditions. . 
bound int 


; lace.! For example, 

Xamples of internal contradiction @ he workp ? 

Lp P Neat eee 

* The m ‘ E acted in the capitalist relation itself. Capitalist 
Ost basic of these contradictions is thi sem h to maximize their profits 


OWne, fe wis 

TS and w z interests. The former 

7 ‘01 - Jass inte! ‘ : vl F Q i 

and the accu Mi nave Se ile the latter wish to obtain as large a wage as possible 
ation of capital, W ‘ocess that is alien to their personal needs. 


o a labour pr 
mulation depen 
the worker only t 
oted, capit 


d upon the extraction of a maximum of 
he minimum requirement for the 
alism mediates this contradiction 
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Work alae profits and capital accu 
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i isati ion i hich the 
er ee eee ae ae 
component tasks ave bee ¢ t pares er 
i r unit of output while cementing control of the p pala 
ee owners and managers. But such an approach smal me 
taneously to create boredom and resentment among the wor ers et 
annexed to the various tedious and stultifying tasks. The cost-saving ear 
of such organisation of production depend crucially on the pipet here 
rapid performance of the component tasks; yet the faster the pace 0 vith 
that is required the more tedious and burdensome the tasks Pee Et 
amounting resentment among the workers. Thus such methods of a 
organisation tend to be internally contradictory because they generate oa 
that can impede the production process. In particular, the resentment ae 
apathy which they foster among the workers assigned to the various ta fe 
obstructs realisation of potential labour costs-savings and always threatens 


A : A . her 
break out in problems of quality control, sabotage, strike actions or erie 
effects of worker unrest as well as other manifest forms of the contr 
tion. 


Such situations of inter 
within that set of structur 
an internal contradiction i is 
that a set of structures will immediately cease to be reproducible. The Xx 
tence of the contradiction 
tation of the contradictio 


HOF pat ifesting 
existing structure. In order to keep latent contradictions from manifest! 
themselves as Obstacles 


other structures outside 
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jel and steady work performance may be introduced and operate to 
uce boredom or to diffuse resentment. 
ts Mapes ae the reproduction of a set of structures may proceed over a 
ea Selle of time despite the existence of internal contradictions if there 
fae Tuctures either appended internally or that arise externally which 
in Sa the contradictions. Nevertheless, as long as a contradiction remains 
€ sense that the basic structures persist which give rise to the contradic- 
ict tensions, antagonisms and crises may be expected to surface periodically 
fe threaten the continued reproduction of the basic structures. Indeed, an 
a €rstanding of change, then, requires not just a knowledge of the circum- 
stantial factors which trigger it, but also the underlying contradictions which 


‘pel it Ollman, 1971: Chap. 5). 
ith these concepts of contradiction, mediation, and correspondence, it is 
ie to formulate more precisely the thesis regarding the centrality of the 
oe Process and the dynamic relation of schooling structures to work struc- 
Tes. The focus on the centrality of the work process implies that any 


qualitative change in that process or in the production structure that defines 
changes in the corresponding struc- 


Ainge) process will ultimately initiate eon 
tant of society, and particularly the schools. The corresp ni e ~ 
— or predicts that these changes !n schooling structures will evolve 

Wards ones that will support the new organisation. of work, although there 
may be an interim period of confusion, conflict, and struggle among various 
Proponents of alternative reforms. We believe that the enaneis Of the Tarraa 
and evolution of schooling in America and the failure of aes educa- 
. Nal reforms provides substantial evidence for viewing the work process as 
€ntral to an understanding of the dynamics of educational change (Bowles 
snd Gintis, 1976). Further, we have asserted that the source of change in 
Bi , Processes lies in contradictions internal to their structures. ian se 

Mises it is apparent that an understanding of the history of structura 


c ‘ 
range and projections of future changes in schooling must proceed from a 
eeification of the concurrent changes in work structures and the internal 
0 see 
a oe which generate them. ie 
ough they are linked to the more gene ) 
nTUctures rhinatigh their historical development towards correspondence with 


Se structures. schools are also partially autonomous from rae bic te 
OSt import : rned neither directly by either individual indus- 
Tal 6 ant, they are gove r as a whole. 


| set of production and work 


by the production secto' 


T co i ises nor ; 
RCIME LAL exe «44 to their own dynamic, and some 


hus 

th i rding t : \ 
x ey thy develop, 13 Aa mirror in precise detail the associated 
limits to these types of 


anges in schooli will no 
Chan a schooling processes ere are severe 
Changes pone Cae’ nee pa limits placed upon the schools by 
© Polities Cl tei bag hes 1976), and these deviations will ultimately 
"ger Teforms th: i will be designed to re-establish correspondence. 

tio, | ©Xample pei could probably produce labour power for the produc- 
°N sector with considerably greater officiency at considerably lower cost by 
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eliminating courses in foreign languages, in music, and in the arts and other 
such experiences. But part of the traditional ideology of the school and its 
historical dynamic supports at least a smattering of these types of academic 


and cultural offerings and requirem ; 
ents as part of itime n 
endeavour. P a legitimate schooling 


he capitalist work system and to 
workplace. Under some conditions 
xacerbating those contradictions, at 
outlined in the previous section pull 
he schooling system may develop in 
itudes, and behaviours which are 
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= ideology that the schools exist to create social mobility and equality. In 
Ct, it is this ideology that attracts many highly idealistic teachers and other 
Personnel. While many of the efforts of such individuals serve to reproduce 
attitudes and values among students that correspond to the needs of hierar- 
chical_ work structures, even if unintentionally, the fact that educational 
Personnel often believe that the schools are agents of equality may also mean 
that they inculcate in their students some values which are dysfunctional to 
the reproduction of the work order. 

Even more important, the existing hierarchical production structures 
"equires schools to produce relatively greater numbers of students who will be 
Prepared for subordinate work positions and much smaller numbers who will 
the attitudes, skills, and credentials for higher status jobs. But the 
Chooling system has been propelled by strong parental expectations and 
demands for increased educational attainments for their children in conjunc- 
Hon with being caught up in its own institutional ideology as a provider of 
equal Opportunity. Thus there has been an enormous over-expansion at the 
College level, with far more college graduates accredited and socialised for 

'her status jobs than the current job structure can absorb. This situation has 

en created in both Western Europe and the United States. ' Paradoxically, 

© phenomenon of over-education has increased the likelihood of frustration 
Se rebellion among workers as they find that they must accept jobs with 
OWer pays, status. and responsibility than those for which their college or 
University background has prepared them. This is a matter that we will return 


© in th j 
© next section , . 

he possibjli : ; cesses may deviate from the reproduction 
Possibility that schooling pro f their own institutional dynamics has 

ge. First, it means that 
Odic: . m and change in order 
je Mle baht! ate ote ge into correspondence. Second, while 


cha i tradictions internal to the 
Nges in w d largely on con 
Ww ork structures depen ct 
rk process and its organisation, the educational process can exacerbate 


fe icti i diate them and even aggravating 
thea these contradictions by falling to me 
I . 
‘trig Summary, at some points 
oe change by exacerbating contr 


To ; 
Cesses even while fulfilling a gener 
tween 


educational system may tend to 
ns that are manifest in work 
| pattern of correspondence. We are 
ducation and work is a dialectical 
k structure has exerted constant pressures 
tional structure for reproducing labour 
the educational system also has 


in history the 
adictio 


Steves 
onee’Sting that the relationship be 


ec, : ‘ 

ie hile the influence of the wor 
Ow aintain a corresponding educal son 
its “ for the capitalist mode of ae causes it to diverge in certain 

nN semi- 5 dynamic ae 

open semiautonomeus 82, reapondence and mediation of the 
"ternal contradictions of capitalist production. At some P . 
for Western Europe see H. Levin, 1976. 


Le 
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will trigger or exacerbate the manifestations of the contradictions in produc- 
tion, with deleterious consequences for the further expansion of production 
and reproduction of existing relations. At that point, both the education and 
production systems will be characterised by ‘reforms’ which will attempt to 
mediate the contradictions through alterations in the nature of work relation- 
ships and corresponding modifications in education. Over time this new phase 


of correspondence will begin to deteriorate, only to initiate a new wave 0 
reforms and syntheses of the old and new once again. 
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V. Over-education and its consequences 


In th 
e ; , e ; 
. previous section we set out an alternative formulation for understand- 


i 

ee between education and work. While the establishment of the 

abour nal system and its accommodation to the demands for reproducing 

Sleteaats 4 for corporate capitalism have been a salient feature of that 
ip, the underlying independent dynamic of the educational system 


Tepri 
Presents the key to understanding change in both the workplace and the 
the schools a number of 


Sc! 

Pritt n the earlier conflicts over the shape of i 

necessari] eatures of the educational system were established that must 
the lon ily create a divergence between the schools and the workplace over 
: ger run. These features were necessary to create an ideology of school- 


In; sO } 
8 which would maximize the voluntary participation of citizens both in 
olitically and in increasing enrolments 


Sup f 
in or the schools financially and P t 
educational system, without relying strictly on compulsion. 
independence of the educa- 


Re See 
Stamens the independent dynamic reflected in the i ! 
bureaucracy from direct capitalist control emanated from the require- 


me . . . 
Nts that the schools mirror the structure of work organisations while 
ulated from such ‘crass’ influences. The 


pi . 
cultura = be quite separate and ins ms ae ° 
literat ynamic of the schools as reflected in its courses in the arts an 
of ure was necessary for maintaining 4 semblance of the traditional acade- 
deg counter the obviously heavy hand of vocationalism that violated the 
‘ Ical view of education. The emphasis 0n stressing equality of educational 
ee tunity and increased social mobility through the educational ays 
e Necessary to maintain an image of fairness and to stimulate the indivi- 
al demand for schooling, so that enrolments would increase on a voluntary 


asis 
Tather than a compulsory one 


n summary, these independent dynamics arise out of the contradictory 


Polig; ; ‘ pia ee 
licies that created an historical patchwork of compromises In establishing a 
m. On the one hand, it was necessary 


Orkable 
and ional system. 
stable educational sy rful forces of the workplace, but on the 


for 
the sch o the powe 
ot Schools to th : i 
her respond t them with the image of independence, 


ont ae 
ualit "The internal contradictions created 


is divergence between function and image must necessarily manifest 
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themselves over the longer run. Indeed, this is a major reason that correspon- 
dence has broken down in some very crucial respects in recent years. 


Divergence of education and jobs 


Whenever the historical path of the educational system begins to diverge 
Significantly so that it fails to mediate the contradictions of the workplace 
adequately or exacerbates those contradictions, there will be pressures on the 
educational system to change. Changes in the workplace may also ensue tO 
mediate the manifestations of the underlying contradictions of capitalist work, 
and these will also have educational consequences. One of the most impor 
tant of these divergences in recent years has been reflected in the surplus of 
educated persons relative to the number of available jobs requiring high levels 
of ‘education. Throughout both Western Europe and the United States, there 
exist large and apparently increasing numbers of educated unemployed an 

under-employed persons. This Phenomenon has an enormous potential for 


bios reforms in both education and work, and it will be the focus of this 
section. 


As we emphasized 
by individuals and famil 


i 
rie ants to fill needed positions for W 
contrast, it is far more diffe, as : appropriate education and trainin’ he 
problems of over-education. et out policies which can resol¥ 

The 1970s were a period of over- 
advanced capitalist societies. In Pp: 
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oe of college and university graduates rose, and perhaps even more 
Hy eek was the shift of such persons to occupations that did not tradition- 
2 ire a college education. 
aetna: to the recent analysis of the 
dienes (1973: Chap. 3) for the Unite 
ca Phases. Prior to 1950 it appears t 
ae €s kept pace with the supply with th 
Nomic dislocation such as the depression 0 


F . 
ee 1960 to the middle 1960s the expansion 0 
€ase in the number of college graduates. This represented a golden age of 


hans a college graduates, as their salaries rose at a more rapid rate than 
late 19e0 other groups (Welch, 1980; Freeman, 1976: Chap. 3). But since the 
edi 60s there has been a far greater expansion in the number of college- 

cated youths than in the number of appropriate jobs for persons with 


soyeee-level training. 
ee contrast, by the late 1970s virtually all of the Western European coun- 
and and the United States were facing vast problems of youth unemployment 
unempderemployment. Perhaps more important, the education of these 
fiece youth was at unprecedentedly high levels, and there were 
os Nse problems in finding jobs even for college and university graduates. 
Ps oe Many of the jobs that were available for the college graduate were 
c0 Ccupational levels which had been filled traditionally by persons with 
Nsiderably less education. How did this situation arise, and what are its 


Utur : 
© consequences for education and work ? 


Carnegie Commission on Higher 
d States, there have been three 
hat the opportunities for college 
e exception of periods of severe 
f the thirties and World War Il. 
f opportunities outpaced the 


Cay 
Ses of over-education 
over-education phenomenon. 


The 
te are two princi i f the 
© principal underlying causes © ] ! 
he first j : : and in the shift to 
iphen st iS 2 relat ine i nomic growth generally and in e t 
lative decline in eco g e large increase in 


Sher-st d is th 
atus o} i ‘fcally, and the second Is : 
pee — the labour market. Let us review 


e Numbe 2 
T of entering i 
aie spree ‘sion of increasing numbers of profes- 


and managerial occupational positio’ 
Conomy and shifts in the structure of the 


e 
th 
tant no these types of personnel. while can 
i . istori in i i numbe 

i tor historically in increasing the el 


economy i 
expansion was an Impor- 
f high-level positions, and 
period, the rate of 


as a parti ; the post- Oia 
®cong Particularly crucial factor ‘0 iderably below historical 
; are considerably 
Btowth 1 growth has declined to levels that 
r-run effects of a world 


Tates, 
Y th : d the shorte 
inewt® carly seventies, not omy ce a number of longer-run factors have 


USin, 
ess . 5 ; V 
Tecession taken their course: ut will not approach again the aoe 


SUgge 
St E n 
& €d that economic growth a period These factors Baldenthe 


XPansj 
Nsion of the post-World W 
nd in Fromm, 1976. For Western Europe more 


WTC Gs we 
Bene, estimates of economic growth can be fou 
Tally, see OECD, 1977. 
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problems of shortages and rapidly rising costs of energy and other 9 
renewable resources, chronic problems of inflation, increasing capital req aap 
ments, falling rates of profit on investments in the developed countries a 
result of over-accumulation and saturation of markets, and rising vancereae 
opportunities in the third world with their large pools of low-wage labour oe 
few inhibitions on the despoliation of their environments. All of these fac hat 
taken together suggest that the economic growth of the post-war period i. 
provided such an important source of expansion of managerial and pro a 
sional positions for educated persons is not likely to be repeated in t 
foreseeable future. , P 
Further, historically all the advanced capitalist countries experienced 
profound shift from agriculture to manu 
the services. With these shi 
from farmwork to blue 
expanding managerial 
example, in 1900 about 


3 on- 
oth aggregate Participation in post-se¢ 


dary education and in the labour supply of such persons. 


‘ te’ 
Ol certificate in both the United St@ s 

and in Western Europe. As college-ed 
that would have employed secondary- 
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tere graduate have been declining at an even more rapid pace. In 
ake ae Pan the private rates of return for a college education appear to 
fe n holding Steady or even increasing as salaries for college graduates 
dene — at a slightly faster rate than for high-school graduates and as 
Final = ace rates have risen at a slower rate (Grasso, 1977). 
wii 'Y, not only might we expect high enrolment rates in colleges and 
a ce to hold those levels or even increase as the economic prospects 
Ste levels of education decline, but an increasing proportion of college 
First <a are likely to enter the labour market. There are two reasons for this. 
‘es e ere has been a secular trend in both the United States and in Europe 
eiterer’ to increase their labour force participation. Thus, more college- 
ae ed women will be entering the labour market than in the past to 
Mpete for available jobs. Second, there is an independent effect of the job 


s . . . . Cae . 
hortage that will reinforce this effect. With difficulties in obtaining high 
reater pressures for 


theaneration for male college graduates, there will be greater 
it wives to work to assist in maintaining a middle-class living standard. 
‘Ber Summary, the expansion of college-level training is likely to persist or 
Work oo at very high levels, so that a very large proportion of the entering 
ie orce will have received some post-secondary training in both Western 
Ope and the United States. In contrast, only a relatively small proportion 


New jobs will require the types of skills and personality traits associated 
Il be that a very large number of 


wi 

Pe that level of education. The result wi en 

tatj th who will be entering the labour market will find that their job expec- 

fans will not be satisfied by available opportunities and that they are 
er-educated relative to the requirements of their work. 


Over -education and unfulfilled expectations 
Overall, then, the long-run picture suggests that college graduates are likely to 
ib 8reater expectations with respect to their occupational attainments than 
Ob labour market can fulfil. In the past there was the expectation that if one 
thon: ined the appropriate level of education, one could also attain an pans 
ne that was consonant with that level of education. To a large degree t * 
as Sf €xpectations still seems to be evident as reflected in the occupationa 
Irations of youth. Table 1 compares the occupational aspirations of a 

} duates of 1972 with the occupational 

ing in either the labour 


a ents aspired to profes- 


years after leaving high s¢ 
d 
Or college or both), about half of the respon 
al and ce Gan But such occupations accounted for only about 
17 Per cent of ate ; hi labour force in 1972, with a projection to about 
oak 1985. In contrast, far fewer respondents 


De é 
T cent some 13 years later in 


Market 
Sion 
l 


= The di college graduates in the job queue is discussed 
in Bere icement of high-school graduates by college 
8 (1970) and Thurow (1975)- 
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. : + ear and 
TaBLE 1. Occupational aspirations of high-school class of 1972 during their senior y 
Al . 


al group: 1972 and 
2.5 years later, and composition of the labour force by occupational group: 19 
projected to 1985 


ae ee 


Percentage distributions 


Occupational aspirations 


of the high-school class of 1972! Labour force 
1974 — 25 years 1985 
1972 in after leaving ae projected 
Occupational group high school high school? actual 
16.8 
Professional and technical workers 54.0 49.9 ar 19.4 
Clerical workers 16.0 12.7 o8 10.3 
Managers, officials, and Proprietors 5.0 11.7 35 13.2 
Service workers 7.0 4.9 1 - 64 
Sales workers 3.0 19 he 12.8 
Craftsmen 8.0 9.6 ee 15.1 
Operatives 2.0 4.0 es 6.0 
Labourers and farm workers 4.0 =) 8. 
100.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1. Based on responses to Questions asking what kind of work 


kind of work 
Fespondents would would like to do (1972), and what kin! 
they expect to be doing when they are 30 years old (1974), 

2. Preliminary data, Estimates are unweighted. 
3, Percentage distributi 


salth, Ed 
rinted in U.S. Department of Health. 
education 1976, p. 245. 


aspired to the lower- 
positions in the lab: 
With additional 


level Occupation: 


‘i more 
S, even though there were relatively 
our force in the 


os ing con 
» €mployment stability, wa what 
0 > 1718). Thus the question that ae rad 
will be the consequences of Such expectations if they are left unfulfi te 
rete terms, it is important to ee 
by the young over-educated WO 
} w 
aption: K Were below their expectations OF ward 
were intrinsically distastefu]. possibility of future UP tel 
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some ape 

fev, oe distinct breaks from the past, partly due to the higher educational 

# Society oscte and partly to the objectively better economic circumstances of 

iets = noe insurance, public assistance, and other kinds of 
shions. An i i i 

summarized: extensive survey of U.S. college seniors in 1972 


In : . . vor 
work attitudes and perceptions of the most salient characteristics of work, 


epee themselves as being quite different from their parents. Two signif- 
ot an Pie differences emerge when students are asked to compare their 
te needs with those of their fathers. Students see themselves as being far less 

cerned than their fathers with earnings and security and much more 


Cl * 
Oncerned with the nature and purposes of the work. Students stress the more 
k interesting work which will 


pede and intrinsic aspects of the job. They see 
fishes to society and of benefit to others, will allow them to express 
Wea . and will enhance individual growth (U.S. Department of Labor, 
These yj . 
an an Views are further reinforced by the public opinion polls of U.S. youth 
tides ee the trends in the data. For example, based upon comparative 
S between 1967 and 1973, Yankelovich (1974) found that: 
less fearful of economic insecurity than 
d challenging work, but they 


T , ; 
Oday’s generation of young people is 1 
t—provide it. By their own 


pre in the past. They want interesting ani 
a ume that their employers cannot—or will no’ 
Y-so, they are inclined to take ‘less crap’ than older workers. They are not as 
automatically loyal to the organization as their fathers, and they are far more 
Cognizant of their own needs and rights. Nor are they as awed by organizational 
and hierarchical authority. Being less fearful of ‘discipline’ and the threat of 
losing their jobs, they feel free to express their discontent in myriad ways, from 
Ooling around on the job to sabotage. They fe better educated than their 
Parents, even without a college degree. They want more freedom and opportun- 

'y and will struggle hard to achieve it (Yankelovich, 1974: 37). 
and its possible deleterious 


In 

Summa: > ‘ z 
Ty, the ‘ob dissatisfaction terion 

Bioanal oF increasingly related to the disparity 


Conse, 
Silas productivity seem ae ilable job opportunities 


Sen risi F i d the avai 
an, ising expectations for better jobs an 
@ there is . to believe that this is equally true for Western European 


Youth, 


Educat: 
f sation has been found to 
Ueation The most thoroug 1 
Viteh Gnd Job satisfaction was cart! 
Me (1975). Using the extensive data 


urvey as we - ticated statistical 
sophistica' : . 
IL aS 20P ‘ob satisfactio 


: ee relations of education and us Saat 
JObs> atisfied workers were those W' 0 

P. Vii). In a related study, Kallebers and Sorensen (1973) found that 

é ded the estimated educational require- 


TS Who. ‘ cee! 2 
se educational levels & f job dissatisfaction. Thus the evidence 


ents for ; 
S for jobs showed higher levels © 


satisfaction in a number 
he relationship between 
ed out by Quinn and Baldi de Mandi- 
from the 1973 Quality of Employ- 
techniques to attempt to 
n, they found that: ‘The 
highly educated for their 


be related to job-di 
h examination of tl 
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points consistently to the probability that as the discrepancy grows wih sgh 
the job expectations of the young and increasingly-educated entrants to 


labour force and the actual jobs that will be available, the dissatisfaction of 
this group will increase. 


Job dissatisfaction and implications for production 


But if job dissatisfaction is a Tisin; 


educational requirements of existing jobs and the rising levels of educationa 
attainments and job expectations 


T of investigations and other evidence that 
will have a negative impact on productivity 
ere are few accurate indices on the extent 

as employee turnover, alcoholism, absenteeism, il 


by young and Over-educated workers, ! 
Tises in Over-education 


effects of i ‘ 


Ulman (1974). 
3. See for example the following 


: T.F. Lyons (197 
(1973 and 1975); Bureau of N; 


5 
2 Heds? 
i 2); Kat ich (1975)s 
ational Affairs 9 atzell and Yankelovich 


70); and Flanagan er al. (1974). 
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_ However, there is considerable support for the view that job dissatisfaction 
'S directly related to both absenteeism and turnover.' Moreover, the view is 
Intuitively compelling, although the relationship is probably a complex one 
that requires an improved understanding of both social-psychological dynam- 
'S of the workplace as well as the research operationalisation of these 
Concepts (Brayfield and Crockett, 1963; Srivasta er al., 1975). : 

_ More direct ties between over-education and indices of employee productiv- 
ity such as employee turnover have been reviewed by Berg (1970). In general, 
© Concludes from a variety of evidence that over-education may have dele- 
terious consequences for production. The most ambitious study that explored 
the connection between hiring standards and actual job requirements (Dia- 
Mond and Bedrosian, 1970) was carried out for ten major entry and near- 


Entry” jobs j ; d four blue-collar occupations as 
sin white-collar an , 
rieddipsuae om ups of establishments among 


Well as ‘ ‘ es 
One service occupation for twenty & no 
ees industries in two metropolitan regions. The = gee fadge oer 

susie j erformance acros 7 ies, 
nts were unrelated to job Pp ty samples there was little or 


co ; 
ho wanies, and for some seventeen of the twent. he level of educational 
© difference in job performance associated with the le 


attainment of the worker, But the differences between a eal <—- 
ig the actual requirements needed for the jobs °--- ath a oF “i °0 
Nt cause of costly turnover in a major segment 0 a 


tri 


and j 
ieee few case studies of work organisa- 


ions of se with the of work organ 
ti Seer. pee Cates of young and ig acter 
er intieg the oat ma nee ay ee Lerdiscawn, Ohio. Its 
i otors with its newly situated Vega plant a Ce alten 

atively highly ed d and young workforce responde¢ rte 
Strikes, sab 2 y educate ism, drugs, and other disruptive rly 
att Ss pam payee worker discipline and to increase p 


i 973: Chapter 1). 
- me to the designed capacity ~~ heey (Aron io7D, and a more 
Reneral Picture is described Lage America Report (U.S. Department 


! pattern j i the ee imated losses in 
ue ealth, Education ad Welfare, 1973) with anaiton, 1570) 
Peel for both businesses earn eee levels of over-education for 
umm. sted tha : : ffluence are 
Vallable jobs int conjunction with relatively high levels of a! 


tion 


ea 


‘ B | (1975) represent just a few 
-L i ider and Snyder 
ee (1960); Newman (1974); and Schnet je 


exam 
Ples of this voluminous literature. 
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tending to create increasing problems for the production of goods wee a 
in the United States. The higher levels of education of youth are ae cot 
enhanced expectations for jobs that will confer high status, © fallin far 
responsibility. But the expansion of such Occupational positions is fa a 
short of the increase of college-educated youth, and there also appears Bah 
tendency for existing professional and managerial jobs to become 


‘ : t is 
Toutinised or proletarianised over time (Braverman, 1974; Bright, 1966). 1 


: ; ; : A issatisfac- 
expected that these contradictory dynamics will create increasing dissatisia¢ 
tion in the workplace as expecta 


( will 
tions are frustrated and these ee ie 
threaten productivity by increasing the level of disruptive behaviour a’ 
workers,! 


Implications for reform of education and work 
As we emphasised at the 
of 


4 se a 
Ucation and training over 

’ . F ‘ dem4 J 
Ong education while reducing the , 
addition, there is a major 


; €r movement comprises sail al 

i yculum content, counselling, and organ 
change in the schools. In the following Sections we will review some 0 
changes. 


1. An analysis of this phenomenon Within the 
poly capitalism is in Wyckoff (1975), 
labour activity and suggests meth 


Overall fra: 


Herrick (1975) disc 
ods for est 


us. iv? 


mework of contemporary produ 


Usses ten aspects of counter- 
Mating their Magnitude. 
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e educational system is no longer 


n preyj : 
‘ Previous sections we maintained that th I 
itali k and that the independent 


In particular, y 
t experienced economic depri- 
pes of jobs that will be 
itions of the work-setting. 


Urn, I 
Over, absenteeism, sabotage, wildcat strikes, 4 erior 
xisting work organisation. And 


t » and chall iscipline and ¢ 

tive . Matters will ree te ey will be resolvable through normal collec- 

will haetining with trade unions. Such threats to production and pees 

ang \2¥e high potential costs, and the pressvie exhibited by both managers 
Workers to reorganise or reform the workplace will be intense. 


Ty 
Pes of workplace reforms 


tis; ‘ 
'Mportan hat is meant about reforms of the 

t to ete about wha’ : ‘ 
eau ges ften used to refer to quite different 


"kplace. Since Bieri is. 0 3 
ies we will ease _ it more precisely by referring Us two a of 
tho Place reforms. technical and political ones: Technical changes refer to 

Se alterations of the workplace that can be carried out without changing 
80vernan +1 terms of the allocation of decision-making 
ce of the firm 1n of jobs to make them more 


Ority, Such : he redesign 
o clude the 
resting or Sigtieagth, cath working schedules where employees can set 


“it own hours. The can encompass changes in the physical work environ- 


ment i mmunicati 
ee OG ici en opment that improve com ications 
a Policies of organisational rT ieee nate technical in nature, in 


™ 
Ng em 
tl e K ; 
hat the se is ~ - ae i ake the decisions and hire the appropriate 
Nical special : ; aniement the changes. 
2 imple ; ‘ 
vel? cont emialiss to design een political changes in the workplace 
fe with the technical on-making framework. These, 


r a 
to those that alter the governance OF decisi 


auth 
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in turn, can be divided into micro- and macro-political reforms, where vas 
former denotes changes in the internal decision-making of the work arsed 
prise, and the latter refers to modifications of the external or overall gove 

nance of the firm. It is useful to review each of these political categories is 
reform in greater detail, since we will suggest that they represent the catego 


cis ‘ ated’ 
ries of response to the present threats to productivity by ‘over-educate' 
workers. 


Micro-political changes represent altera 
of the work enterprise that increase the Participation of workers in et 
which affect the nature and Organisation of their work. The political aspect y 
these modifications is due to the inherent change in the distribution of powe 


: : cases 
included in the reform. In these arr 
anagerial prerogatives are relinquished or shared 


Hons in the internal decision-making 


Modification of t 
n determining su 
assig: 


cipation in what are traditj i i is tha 
pee teria sr iat thought of as Managerial functions iS 
the work of Herzberg ( 1966) and 
the most important i 
intrinsic rewards to the job 


pon 


that 
Argyris (1957 and 1964), which argues "10 


nal 


cal Tesponsibilities of the job, SUC it: 
Tk in addition to performing. the 
of this concept is that eae 
Proach divides the functions of the OTE" « 
make decisions on how the uch 


autonomous work-group. This ap 
ation into relatively small worl 


Ons about how the work 
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aati oe the group is accountable to a higher level of management 
Whistles performance, the internal assignments, scheduling, training, and 
Buch 3 “ of new work practices are relegated to the work-group itself. 
researc e development of these ideas has been carried out by several 
the sale at the Tavistock Institute in London, together with colleagues at 
1969) Research Institutes in Oslo (Herbst, 1962; Emery and Thorsrud, 
Pa labal ag of changes in Swedish 
1974) wie of these types of changes i 
than, ¥. ce the shift from assembly lines to W 
niiiene: chnical redesign of the organisation, 

\Cro-political changes based upon the ability of groups of workers to deter- 


mi ithi are 
ne within reasonably broad limits the organization of their work. The 
h various work reforms may 


Swiss 
Eee example also shows the degree to which vz ; 
the « More than one sub-category of the classification scheme. In particular, 
a coe types of reforms almost invariably have technical implications, 
can b gh the opposite is not necessarily true. Many technical changes in jobs 
Th ti aes out without affecting the pattern of decision-making. 

ers in dition to the approaches that increase the direct participation of work- 
Particj the decisions that affect their work activities, there are other forms of 

\pative management. Perhaps the most important of these is the use of 


Wo i 
Ww tker councils or committees that are elected by workers or appointed by 
management some of the 


Orkers and ae apis 
maj nd managers to resolve jointly with the mé ; 
tee oe issues regarding the work setting gover ee ape bn a 

gree this i roach used in Britis industrial relations, 
i eae oe d workers with respect to 


cre the ‘oni 
sho nt the unionise { 
a ateetien oi nd work practices. 


Man; 1 
Nagement-worker conflicts and changes 1 employment a 
he British case a5 part of the normal 


«hile this process he a 
fae eles ft ea a of worker councils as @ participative 
‘fea by management is being considered increasingly in enterprises in 
: nited States and Western Europe: As we will note in the sig soca 
ae orkers’ council also represents the basic building block of the Yugoslav 
a inate difications th 
i '0-political che include those mo ifi that are | 
ais Workers a oe aes of control of and clin ee 
.“'Prise as a whole, rather than just within their own work uni et he 
Cto-political changes include only internal modifications 11 the distribution 
veuSion-making chs macro-political alterations encompass changes in the 
etnance and direction of the total wor 


k organisation itself. In principle 
Teforms can increase the participation © 


automobile manufacture provides a 
n decision-making (Gyllenhammer, 
ork teams is one that is based 
it also represents substantial 


at are designed to 


f workers in virtually all the 


4 technical context of the workplace is emphasized 


See for example Emery and Trist, 1960 and 


1, 
The retati 
th respect to the socio-technical 


| ant 
tock grouP- 


h theory 4! 


especin omship. between the social 
19 wid in the work of the Tavis 
aDproa Fee enensiye analysis of bot 

ch is in Susman (1976)- 


nd practice W! 
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. . t- 
policies of the firm, from internal work practices to the selection and a 
ing of products, determination of prices and investment policies, and a “4 
tion of profits or surpluses. At least these are the possibilities represente 
such changes in governance, 


The specific form of any macro-political reform is crucial in determining 
the nature of the results. This is especiall 


Tms of employee Ownership, the first being 
management-initiated and the second bein 


itiated types of employee ownershi 


; bo 
S, the workers exercise control pe 5 
as levels of remuneration, produ’ 


: ; i: 
planning and development, marketing, Pricing, and other functions. In 4? 


1. See Joint Economic Committee (June 17, 1976) for an overall analysis of ESOPS. 
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talis a 

Rais ce a the most complete form of 

A xecauad ot reform vis-a-vis the traditional capitalist relationship. 
on corporate spe gente reform is the inclusion of worker representation 
tant in West joards. This form of macro-political change is especially impor- 
Policy of ¢ as Europe. For example, in the Federal Republic of Germany a 
from on o-determination or Mitbestimmung has been adopted that requires 
-third to one-half of the places on the governing boards of firms to 
1974a: Chap. 8). This approach would be 
te boards of directors in the 
ommisg; orker representatives. The 
mission of the European Economic Com or Common Market has 
i ith the recommendation of a 


(76) he operative in two or m 
tik ee addition, 
irms ak as recommended recently th 

Wig than 2,000 perso 

tion on ase ie (Department of Tra 

IS not aise Board of Directors is clearly ont 
e fini: that the co-determination approac 

Ntrovers; of work and work organisation, 

tha ial with respect to its impact.' 
itd form of macro-political work reform is that of worker self-manage- 
emplon nt conditions where the enterprise is not Se by the 

Wher Yees. This particular situation is relevant especially to the pi ic sector, 

© the focus of the approach is on the direct power of workers to govern 
WN work organisations. This mode of control can take many forms, but 
baseq W80Slav version is the most highly developed. The Yugoslav model is 

Upon workers’ councils that make the major policy decisions for the 

ae men Ons small enterprises (less than thirty employees) all the Workers 

€mbers of such councils; and among larger enterprises, the councils are 
‘ Il formal power, and it makes 


Elect, 
ed b d 
y the w uncil holds a 
ig Comper) salaries, investment, and other opera- 
of worker participation 


‘Cisio 
tions Ns regarding hiring and firing, 
e of the forms : ones 
ere workers and wor! 


0 
th the firm.? In contrast to som 
itical category. wi 


a British 
at the governi 


ns be requir 
de, 1977). While worker representa- 


he upswing in Western Europe, it 
h has had much of an impact on 
and the policy is exceedingly 


Co 


eir 6 


Were . 
Conn © referred to i micro-pol sey aA 
theneils Gh vas o in the eanetit under the Yugoslav arrangement 
untable to m3 workers. Such managers are appointed 
The 


b Mana Z 
: ot See fe central board of management. 


€ é 
elected representatives % 

the fact that the legal 

To the degree that these 

atives are obliged to go 


lig 

ne a flict is 
tsceee F ructural confli 
Oblip,,, Schauer (1973) fi itique. ; 
Sites Of searats Goat isto serve the interests of ee 

2 against ns conflict with the concerns of workers, worker FP! 

- Bo ae own interests. See Bastin (1970) = aatzes, 19715 Vanek, oe aerate 

etail ‘ 4a. Chap. 73 . 
Is see Jenkins, Hee el 1973. 


bi 
rg, 1968: Chaps. 8 and 9: H. 
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personal income of the workers is dependent both upon the overall Laoag 
the enterprise as well as upon the contribution of the individual ca to 
success, although a minimum income is guaranteed to the individual 
t of these criteria. d 

ge ie ote versions of worker self-management are also found In ye 
Cuba, and Israel. In both China and Cuba there is emphasis on . h 
participation in management and operations, rather than Participation ie 
representation. All members of the work enterprise are expected to play ac’ Ae 
roles in contributing to the formation of the work process (C. Bettelhet : 
1975 and A. MacEwan, 1975). The Israeli kibbutz or collective is med 
well-known example of macro-political worker control, where all uae 
about production and the distribution and use of productive surpluses Me 
made by the membership. The traditional work hierarchy is eliminated 1 
favour of a democratic mechanism for making collective decisions eS 
both production and consumption (D. Jenkins, 1974a: Chap. 6; K.S. Fine, 
1973), 

A final category of macro- 


i , ; rae f 
Political reform is that of nationalisation © 
industry. This change refers t 


© the transfer of a firm or industry from oa 
ch a transfer has obvious implications in ne 
of an alteration in the governance of the work Organisation. The exact form 

crucially upon the nature of the transfer and spe 
ich nationalisation takes place. At the one extreme, 


ment bureaucracy, with no signifi 
work. Indeed, it has been argued 
nationalisation can reduce the 
them. Certainly this has bei 
ist societies of the Easte 
a scheme of nationalisa’ 


cant modifications in the organisation : 
that, from the viewpoint of the eee 
Possibilities for change rather than increas 
cn one of the major criticisms of the state cane 
tm Bloc. On the other hand, it is possible to construc 


tion that integrates worker Participation in the dec! 
sion-making apparatus, such as that of Yugoslavia. Again, the exact form an 
implications for modification of the workplace will depend crucially on bot 
the national and historical context. 


Political o 
fc 
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Which reforms are most likely? 


The . : 
Classification scheme that we have presented gives some indication of the 


vari : : ‘ 
ety of possible work reforms that might be considered as alternatives to 
does not mean that they are 


foam pal set of alternatives, but the actual alternatives must necessarily be 
oe by the particular context. 
asic ote Point that is worth mentio ager me 
ial institution such as the workplace OF school is replete with trial 
that aoe and struggles among groups with different interests. be ipa 
Tun a reforms might follow a pattern rather unstable in ‘ ot or 
achiever ei and new reforms attempted cecil longer-run stability Is 
Wi - For example, enterprises may attempt to 
a increasing oa participation, only to find that oe aia “id 
hat 8s do not alleviate the problems t he i seo oe 
Work ase? the next step might be an attempt at a micto-PO Anges oe bs de: 
cc banisation. Alternatively, 4 micro-political ee ay ead ate 
isfaction new problems in the work organisation, Suen orker decisions 
a exe Scie tonmagers whe e one Maui to seek a different 
Partj Xecutive decisions. In that case, the firm may dee from micro- 
Clpative approach that avoids this problem oF to step away 


Political reforme 


at 
ur didn Process of change is not 4 ; 
fa e itied approach. However, © . 5 eal depend upon a number of 
ie ill ens’ aU 
actors hag the struggles eis takes the initiative: management, 
include the matter i example, it iS likely that manage- 


Otker: 

; i *, 

» trade unions, or governmen aie beginning with the change 
while workers will 


n . 
that Will take an incremental approach veatives 
ie ce €ncroach least upon manageria! Puch encroachments (A. Gorz, 
9 0 obtai hat m ‘ ee H ot so 
ie ut the omar the followin’ analysis eae ont 
as on te Predict the ae nature and direction of t is oath a longer-Tun 
Struc Predict the t ise of changes that are ST empha at the end 
Of ¢ tural solution fake conflicts. f course, as We il ventually decompose 
Ung ‘S section longer-run e4 jlibrium wil ¢ | contradictions of 
er the dyne even the longer’ jong as the internal ¢ : 
namics of the dialectic. ay" solution will become tomorrow s 


°aDitay; 
« ali é 
Problem: Persist. In that sense, 


ning is that the attempt to change a 


mooth one is evident from 


i nd s' 
gk the types of changes that 
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i i to 

Thus we must ask the question, what types of changes ie Sago 

iati icti f the workplace so that production ) } 

mediating the contradiction of tt \ : ene 8 

ili tained? A useful way of ans 

othly and profitability is maintait f se 

suesioh iikght be to review the criteria of a good job set out by he ga 

pees workers and to contrast these with the requirements © ie: 

Following this it is possible to review the role of trade unions and shared 
ment as intermediaries of change. Finally, we will note the mos 


: : 4 ao ae ; ater 
long-run changes consistent with this analysis, and we will discuss in gre 
depth a few of the possibilities. 


Workers’ criteria 


iffer- 
Yankelovich (1974) found that among young people there were few = 
ences in the criteria that they considered as important aspects of a goo ained 
whether the respondents were blue-collar, white-collar, or college-tr 


a ees a 
professionals (p. 104). Table 2 shows those top job criteria reported by 
majority of all young working people. 


TABLE 2. Important job criteria indicated by majority of young workers 


(1) Friendly, helpful co-workers (70 per cent). 
(2) Work that is interesting (70 per cent). 

(3) Opportunity to use your mind (65 per cent). 
(4) Work results you can see (62 per cent). 

(5) Pay that is good (61 per cent), 

(6) Opportunity to develo, 
(7) Participation in decisi 
(8) Getting help needed to do the job well (55 per cent). 
(9) Respect for organisati 
(10) Recognition for a jo 


SouRCE D. Yankelovich 1974: 104. 
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oh eA H.E.W., 1973: 13). The overall conclusion seems to be that while 
Workers _Ppay and mobility are still important, workers in general and young 
environ in particular are seeking ‘... to become masters of their immediate 
oa ments and to feel that their work and they themselves are impor- 

the twin ingredients of self-esteem’ (Ibid.). 


The reforms that are suggested by these criteria are a greater emphasis on 


the 
cope of the autonomous work group W! 
the meek with fellow workers, responsibi ‘ 
ibili m one 

ani process and product, and flexibility 1r0 ork 
i ie Optimally, workers would wish to have the control implied 4 a 
Con © macro-political reforms, but it is important to cee ad itons 
oe on the eventual determination of which types of reforms will be 

ed, 


Ma 
Nagement criteria 


In 

. NOst situat; pe wii 

ti uations it will not be the workers ' j 
'S the owners of capital and their cca nacpegenn ar pone 8 

al legal tights to determine the organisation of wor! p 


ives in government 
» and public administrators who have these prerogatives in 80 


initiate work reforms, since 


i improve the 
not only have to ! > th 
aay istent with the criteria 


Situat: 
at d 
of Blot of workers, but they will also | 

ic or private enterprises for initiaime ag 


Ccord; % u 
isatio vingly, it is necessary to set out criteria '° "return to the fe se 
rom the view of owners and omg” be increasing difficulties in 


dile oh ; 
: @ Irom their ective there appeat © 
threeréting the ee aes into the production. sire 
Sue S to Productivity. Accordingly, the first pane 
any '8anisations is to maintain or t increase an 
ine} Modification must show promise of me initiati 
that ince Such aspects as innovative bee nice wor 
tion crease productivity ; adaptability to ¢ 


abotage, 
Close, , UMover, absenteeism, jateness, theft, 8 (6. Seashore, 1975: P- 110). 


Ww jjcntification with the work ‘tivity (or ste 
Pto tics the prospect of increase ae adoption of @ particular change 
i ivity) j ‘on {0 1 ¢ ar one 
‘ t See is a necessary Pseopest sufficient condition. baggie “ _ 
aa emuienes years ae if it affects its profitability. 5 
ey pitalist enterprise O! 
re aseg ovement in productivity orion that will gover the choice of 
Wor oa Profits. This is the second “pe ion ‘quire imme diate negotiations 

ge: 


lace modification. Some chan 
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with workers and their trade unions, who will want increased ee ae 
of the obvious increases in productivity. Other improvements in pro ie 
will be more subtle, and the firm may be able to expropriate all “! cet 
share of the increased product into increased profits. Thus, while t see 
impact of a modification of work organisation on productivity is a ne 


yf imate 
criterion for change, the indirect effect on profits represents the ultim 
criterion.' 


be + viewiN& 
In summary, there are three criteria that management will use in vieW 
Prospective change 


é pipe: ility> 
S in the organisation of work: productivity, profitabill 
and control. Obvious] 


a ency 
criterion might be the amount by the aB° or 
i of resources controlled by al 
oe biti in wale Tesults in a decrease in budget i emer pars to) ernel 
elliciency—there will be litt ial j ‘ 4 
oan ay le managerial incentive to increase productivity. See 
2. For more detail see §. Marglin, 1974. and H. B; of 
3. See E. Kay, 1976, for a Beneral view of the est phase 1974. ses 
their discontent. 


u 
ms of middle managers and the © 
4. This is an especially impor 


ti d nish 
ant possibility given the a hat have tie 5 
roductivity to increased w, icipat; empirical results tha . Chap’ 
Fa 6. ‘ orker participation, See, for example, P. Blumberg, 1968 
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Tr P 
ade union criteria 
t with worker 


Befo 
re e€xamini F 
ning the specific types of reforms that are consisten 
y the role of 


and m 
the Or iy preferences, it is important to examine briefl 
The bela and the state. 
bargaining sti unions have represented organised labour in the collective 
Corporate eoclagt te To a large degree the trade unions have reflected a 
Telationshi y that has accepted to a major extent the overall capitalist work 
P while bargaining on behalf of the w 


Salarie 

* S and 

lions. There bie hours of work, employment securit 

h re at least two reasons that it is unlikely that the trade unions In 
anisation of work 


the Us os 
The fee take the lead in altering the ore 
'N highly q Ss that the trade unions themselves have tended to lack an interest 
Solutions ry one and democratic (in the participative democracy sense) 
Structureq © the problems of work organisation. The unions tend to be 
Corporations large countervailing powers the monopoly powers of the big 
argaining “ sone the emphasis on the same type of strong, centralised 
Workplace strategies. To a large extent the focus on different situations in the 
Alger stry and their diverse solutions is viewed as diverting energies from the 
"'Y by em 8gle with capitalist employers, as well as threatening worker solidar- 
Sis on laehasising local differences in worker needs. Accordingly, the empha- 
Bass-roore: centralised trade unions rather than smaller ones dominated by 
anges ‘a control tends to preclude a strong orientation towards initiating 
€ sec the workplace (Aronowitz, 1973: Chapter 4). . 
ond reason that trade unions are not likely to take the lead in these 
f the workplace has almost 


Ypeg 0 
always | changes is that historically the alteration 0° © im 
With con presented an effort to reduce labour costs Of increase productivity, 
© Work curity. Typically, attempts to alter 
fa Place have consisted of the re t of men by machines and the 
is historical pattern, it is not surpris- 


. ther 
subdivic; y 
8 that bdivision of labour. Given this 
ons © unions are suspicious of changes in work roles and that the trade 
element in this domain Some evidence 
flected in the fact that some 


ni 

the Para a rather conservative 

1g i ourths to which this attitude is 
7 sgn S of both union and manageme 

1PPor Sed that: ‘Unions are suspicious OF J 

and Ya it once they are confident it isn’t a P 

Or Nkelovich, 1975: 95). 
€se and other reasons, Aronowitz (1973 


job enrichment, 
mmick’ (Katzell 


) concludes that: 


T ae ce : 
ce Most notable feature of the present situation is that the unions are no 
Nger in a position of leadership in workers’ struggles; they are running 

membership (215). 


les 
Perately to catch up to their OW" 
one-quarter of the labour 


Ih 
addi A 
for, Ition, j t 
Cl >it sh F that only about on 
abo, ,eclong to sents ee eh though U ions will clearly be concerned 
ns. According * » k, they are not likely to be the prime 


Ut ¢ 
hanges in the nature of Wo! 
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initiators in most instances. Indeed, over the short run they are more likely to 
be a rather conservative force, especially in those industries where they have 
a strong bargaining position. But over the long run they may have to yield to 


other forces, such as grass-root pressures for change (Aronowitz, 1973; R. 
Hyman, 1973). 


State criteria 


The role of the capitalist state is somewhat more difficult to characterise with 
respect to changes in the organisation of work. On the one hand, the State 
must protect the rights of private Property, which would restrict its role 10 
altering the degree to which capitalist owners and managers determine how 
their capital will be used. On the other hand, the state has shown a long 
history of mediating the contradictions of capitalism through the socialisation 
of workers and the sponsoring of laws which govern the capital-labour rela- 
tion, phenomena that have been reviewed elsewhere.! Thus we would expect 
the State to intervene only in those cases where the manifestations of the 
capital-labour contradiction are so severe that there is a serious challenge !0 


the capitalist system itself. Such attempts will be oriented towards making 
capitalism survive and more ef 


: hd ficient.? 
While there is little recent evidence of direct state intervention in the work 


€s, there is a strong presence in Western Europée- In 


ience with co-determination 


€ 
tant i ; Sea wher" 
there has been a tong ete €xception to this generalisation, e 


: ; ‘ tra 
unions (Bernt Schiller, 1977), Paros eislation supporting workers and O° 
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Crats since the 1930. i 
Severn s there has existed a co-operative m 
ie ae oka association (SAF) se the se eae 
flciigae mote a the one side the government pushed for and astieved 
strong employm reforms, including extensive health and safety regulations 
ivieays of ie ent security through protection from arbitrary dismissal right 
Giesar cl sence for purposes of study, access to accounting information in 
the Aaa i nies for purposes of negotiations, and most recently the rights of 
distin oF determine employment policies and the organisation and 
Profitable work.' On the other side, the government has ensured the 
of firms through relocation and training subsidies as well as a 


Very acti 
tive la . ‘ 
bour-market policy.? Thus, the Swedish approach represents one 
Ivement in the work environment, 


Of th 
© most complete examples of invo 
Of its économie iaehinth ight disrupt the normal functioning 
Some of thes ic institutions. While other Scandinavian countries have adopted 
In summa measures, none has gone as far as Sweden (Schiller, 1977). 

Private pra Ty, the capitalist state will tend to defend the rights of capital as 
Under ric ones and will not intervene in the organisation of work except 
it Will atte itions of rising and potentially disruptive class conflict. In that case 
tate ‘Mies to mediate the conflict by first pursuing established areas of 
°F expandi ention such as education and training patterns, public assistance, 
ing public employment rather than by intervening in the organisa- 
h intervention becomes necessary it is 
rms that will tend to reduce the overt 
tures of capitalist control. Thus the 

by leftist groups to 


State 
adopt ieee a crucial role in averting 

o-tiates radical alternatives. The movements toward government support 

rmination in Western Europe seem to represent an interesting 

lass conflict in 


Xam 

pl . 

the ik of this phenomenon. In contrast, the lack of overt ¢ 
: ed States for most of the past has obviated such government action 


Cont ‘ : y ; 
noe with the European case.? However, there is increasing evidence of 
ising conflict as well as gover nm and the possibility of 


Ur ment concer! 
© Intervention. $ 


Sty, 
ateg; 
8ies and specific reforms 


n th 
eee 
: eee section we suggested t 
ia in considering the adoption 


ituencies have differ- 


hat different const 
Workers will tend to 


of work reforms. 
see T.L. Johnson, 1962. The latest legislation is 


1975. The Jatter concerns itself primarily with the 
tween the LO and SAF which gave the 


1 
» For co 
Summaries on the earlier period 
Mission ed in Ministry of Labour, Sweden, 
2 pePloyer 3 paragraph 32 of the 1906 agreement be! 
2 Fora denal® Sole right to hire and Ti 
Even g Scription, see Rehn and Lundberg. 1963 and Mei d L 
Not se uring the high unemployment period of the thirties working-class consciousness did 
«la oe to emerge as reflected in surveys of attitudes. S- Yerba and K. Schlozman, 1977. 
Osten FesPect the Work in America report might be giver symbolic importance beyond its 
ible recommendations. See U-S Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1973. 


dner and Andersson, 1973. 
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emphasise those changes which increase their participation, aries pe fe 
sic interest in the job, and supportive relations with co-wor — sets 
such traditional benefits as increased pecuniary rewards and ene me 
Managers will tend to seek those changes which increase pro ee ait Be 
profitability without a loss in control. Trade unions and the sta eo ndet 
much more conservative than either of the previous groups in rail 
changes from the status quo, each initiating changes only under very S ae 
conditions. Given these sets of priorities, it is possible to consider the 

gies of the major constituencies with respect to reforms. 


future. This means that 

the patterns set out by the needs of mana 

reforms for management are those which inc ‘sion’ 

ity without an erosion of managerial prerogatives with respect to decis ges 
» it is easy to rule Out management-initiated chan 
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jobs t i ; 

ppineges ee In the past it was possible to harness the hope of 

Ah ioiieactovet posit fo) sy maleic positions as an incentive for working hard 

iain ty dete ions.’ But social mobility both within and among firms is 

ie abe over time as a period of slower economic growth results in 
of expansion at the managerial level. This means that the prospect 


of obtaini 
ee te promotion to a more autonomous and higher-status position in 
i longer y showing good and stable job performance at a lower level will 
implication serve as so powerful an incentive as it did in the past. The 
tained by After at the lower levels of the firm productivity will be main- 
affect the placing an increasing emphasis on participation in the decisions that 

Hein work situation.? 

Political pa the most likely change appears to be towards such micro- 
Cils, The Ormss as autonomous work groups and representative works coun- 
tion is amine for improving productivity through these forms of participa- 
ity is: 50 er substantial. Further, the pressure by workers for upward mobil- 
t ie blunted by the vertical integration of tasks that would 
Organise it ie organised hierarchically. That 1s, the work group will tend to 
Work, traj S own activities with respect to planning the organisation of the 
these ta ae the members of the group for the various tasks, executing 
Sks, and evaluating the performance of the group. Production bottle- 
‘rtue of absences and a lack of co- 


e cases this focus 
‘aSeg i the production of a sub-assembly of a larger product, and in other 
Ment suc Sei will correspond to the goals of @ particular service depart- 
ch as ; : 

leg sales, accounting, OF credit. 
bios’ » the particular shape of micro-political reforms generally and auto- 
and the work groups specifically will depend on the nature of the enterprise 
Recess, ting That is, the formation and functioning of such groups will 
Tanisnt vary according to the type of product oF service, the internal 
Sion for producing it, the ability t alter technology and capital to 
ill he poate the new forms of participation, and so on. Initially, the pero 

umber 


will 
© determi A are a mounting 1 
ined although there 
priate tia have been documented and analysed 


Succ 
tha €ssful cases and experi 
i riences : 
eusht be used as guidelines.’ It is probably reasonable to ae that 
Ol the dimensions of these experiences will become established compon- 


re, 1971. 


ger and Pio 
n A. Tannenbaum ef 


La 
0} 
é 2 inser analysis of internal labour markets see Doeringer ¢ ae 
‘ : it articipatl 
. Se 1974, 41¥Sis of the interrelations between hierarchy and partici 
“CE fo, 

5. Departm 

dix 5 Blumbe! 


n and Welfare, Work 


f Health, Educatio! 
B. Smith, 1976; 


tO 
a 68; Jenkins, 1974a; 


in example hevcudiow clted 
Meri studies cited in U. 

q and erica, 1973: Chap ‘t ai Appen! rg, 19 
» See pee et al., 1977. 

Veen nan, 1975; E. Thorsmud. 1975; Emery and 
N, 1976; Bernstein, 1976; Davis and Trist, 


Thorsrud, 1969; Thorsrud, Sorenson and 
1976. 
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ents of managerially-initiated work reforms, with their projected focus on 
rticipation. ! tie, 1 
i aa aie testacnaned cases is that of the Pet Food Division ghennss 
Foods in Topeka, Kansas. The manufacturing unit in Illinois was ; fed 18 
ized in 1968 by problems of employee indifference and sabotage tha an 
product waste and plant shutdowns.? In considering the a a ae 
new plant in 1968, it was decided to construct the plant in ce pace = the 
and to redesign the work process to avoid the problems that were face ; na 
Illinois plant. The solution encompassed organising the seventy employ 


team 
into six autonomous work groups of seven to fourteen members and a 
leader. 


During each shift a processin, 
Processing group covers the tas 


f ing» 
into pet food. The Packaging group is responsible for packing, warehous 


A nsus, 
ecific tasks are done with team conse 


The results have been ra: 
and of productivity and profi 
per cent fewer quality-reject 
industry norm have generated 
1976: 238). While fr 
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has b 
een initi i T 
ated co-operatively by management and union. The manage- 


Ment of th ; 
ennessee, Be mirror plant of Harmon International in Bolivar. 
Work reforms a njunction with the United Auto Workers, agreed to such 
tools to be s increased worker decision-making over issues of job design 
reforms, Noe and the organisation of work. As in other micro:political 
Product this was no increase in worker participation in such areas as 
al Productivity’ marketing, investment, or disposition of profits. While physic- 
Tecession of i rose about 17 per cent between 1972 and 1975, the economic 
75 still had an impact of reducing, temporarily, plant employ- 


Ment fj 
ne eo eis 900 workers to 600.' 
canlon i gee has been adopted by several dozen companies is the 
Ctive employ he basic elements of the plan include: (1) teamwork with 
Tecommendarics participation; (2) a for for channelling employee 
ions for change to a pro and (3) a bonus 


SYste 
mM os 
Ace _Which shares the results of pro 


a 


ample 
bonuses (H.M.F. Rush, 1973: 49)- 
| Commission on Productivity 


onal p 
ational Commission on 


Mined 
some 22 studies on 44 of the firms (N 
n the criterion of increased 


Oductiy; 
Productivity and Work Quality, 1975). Based upo 
ailures b y, it was concluded that apparent successes outnumber apparent 
nd thie 30 to 13. The plan seemed to be more likely to fail in larger firms 
k final with ‘insurmountable’ economic difficulties. ; 
hips Ne example of micro-political change in the workplace !s the well- 
n Minona, of the Volvo plant in Kalmar, Sweden (P. Gyllenhammar, 1974). 
am ee to the problems of high worker absenteeism, wildcat strikes, 
or some and product quality control, Volvo decided to construct a new plant 
Ssembiy 500-600 workers in Kalmar in contrast with its older automobile 
Was bai, Plant with 8.000 workers in Torslanda, near Gothenburg. The plant 
Own : wenty-five work groups, each with its 


It ar 

Ound thi 
" area e concept of about t Bes © 
Pattign  @ OF the shop floor and its t area. Each team attends to a 


Men war a eg jectrical systems, inst 
Cntar;. *SPect of a “2 assembly, such as electrical systems, Instru- 
ow a Cocaine 7 f the team is up to its 


On, interj . 
; > Interiors, and nd the organs ye 
me , and so on, a 3 i 
nmi ie ine it ir ae 
Ach 0 on. T : tain number of subd-’ 

tigg  (2Y, but th he teams must del 

é e scheduling of wor 


Sap a cell Ae 
te liver i nd other activi- 
ed 3 
V eon a ctermined by the groups: Each 


k, rest breaks, training, and otne! 
team takes responsibility for its work 

Ucti ‘ ! 

ting its own inspections for qualit 


y control. 


Beka 
and Business weel 975: 52). me 
derived from National Commission on 


1 

a 

7 Sey 
The 

an is : 

nlon Fe Rush, tig. 42-50; and D. Jenkins, 1974a: 


he 

Pret onecnamist (May 29, 1976: 87) 
yy luet ation used here on the Sca 
22.294 


ivi 
'Y and Work Quality, 1975; H.- 
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On the basis of an evaluation sponsored by the Swedish aban 
Council (a jointly sponsored body of the blue-collar trade union, a weaiie 
employers’ federation, SAF) the findings were rather supportive lee 
to worker acceptance and satisfaction, worker participation, re tat te 
personnel turnover and absenteeism, and productivity. The tice ee 
increased investment with respect to the special requirements of t is Pp insted 
be more than compensated for by the long-run reduction in cos Ss. aay 
Volvo now has five new plants that are restructured along this new 
with total employment of 600 or less organized into work teams. ate 

In summary, it appears likely that management-initiated changes Pate 
organisation of work will stabilise on micro-political reforms, of which as vil 
omous work groups and work councils and extensive worker participatio tt 
be at the core. In order to establish these modifications it will be necessa e 
alter some of the technical aspects of the work environment, but paca > 
macro-technical changes in themselves are unlikely to solve the produc 


" i : % ate! 
problems deriving from the dissatisfaction of an increasingly over-educ 
and under-fulfilled work force. 


Worker-initiated changes 

Although worker-initiated ch 
less likely than mana er 
hip 
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the U. 
a fags Bala: Europe, they have not been a very important element 
represent a een (D. Jones, 1977 and A. Shirom, 1972). However, they 
and the high, on ially important response to both the lack of appropriate jobs 
Ta the Rete employment levels that have been projected for the future. 
ie ac he ase, the producer co-operative represents a mode of enterprise 
With a it lees by a group of unemployed or under-employed persons 
Shiccents. ar mission and at least some access to capital. That is, such 
reflected inc create their own employment, a phenomenon that is being 
in most ee in the small service-oriented co-operative establishments 
converting peep areas. In the second case, they represent a method of 
either ESOP ms that might otherwise close to worker ownership through 
etiden Tri or other plans of employee purchase. For example, at the 
through ‘ise umph Motorcycle Works in England some 800 jobs were saved 
conversion to worker ownership of a plant that was being closed 


Cc 
ee and Levin, 1976a). 
loans ee that governments W 
employee technical assistance to help wo 
to Hee il ncaa of firms that are closing and the conversion of such firms 
Maintenan ives. The reasons for such government support are not only the 
but the fa ce and creation of jobs under conditions of high unemployment, 
ich a 24 that available evidence suggests that productivity of co-operatives 
or — the capital required for each job that is created is low. : 
OVeme ample, in the Basque region of northern Spain there is an entire 
akesh nt of industrial co-operatives with sales in 1974 of about $350 million 
oe oot, 1975; Caja Laboral Popular, 1975). These firms produce products 
tized ‘a as home appliances, selenium rectifiers, semi-conductors, miniatu- 
Since and hydraulic presses, and they include the largest refrigerator 
acturer in Spain. Total employment was over 13,000 workers in 1974, 


Comparisons with non-co-operative firms suggest that with only one- 
able to obtain an output 


fou 
ie the capital investment per worker they are 
Labora] er (value-added) of over 80 per cent of that of comparable firms (Caja 
Ment th Popular, 1974). While the U.S. has no producer co-operative move- 
trig) at Is comparable in magnitude, there do exist similar types of indus- 
aU) zations such as those © the Northwest Plywood Co-operatives 
n Bernstein, 1976). 
Summary, the lack of worker ownership and control su 


‘initiate 

d changes in the organization of work are not as 
mitagement-initated i However, the possible employment-generating 
attract of worker-owned firms are likely to make them an increasingly 
Oo w Ive possibility from the view of government, particularly if conversion 
Mish on ownership can salvage firms in high unemployment areas that 
Organic ne Wise close. ‘Accordingly, various macro-political forms of work 
isation, in general, and the formation of producer co-operatives, in 


Partj 
ic f : 
ular, will become more important over time. 


singly willing to provide 


ill become increa 
heir jobs through the 


rkers save t 


ggests that work- 
likely to arise as 
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te on the role of the trade unions : 
J coke analysis illustrates an important dilemma for the trade alone 
If workers behave in such a way that they are able to take into their el 
hands the ability to modify their conditions of work through the 
pressures of absenteeism, turnover, sabotage, and wildcat strikes, hn 
management will be pressed to provide changes in the workplace that ‘eel 
viate these problems. But such modifications may undermine organ! M 
labour in a number of ways. First, to the degree that employed oe 
any firm seek benefits only for themselves, they may settle for solutions t “ 
harm worker solidarity and gains for all workers in the long run. is aque 

they may accept workplace alterations that increase productivity while re 
ing the number of future jobs. sis 
Second, by viewing the world as a set of decentralised work situations, 
centralised bargaining strength of the trade unions is undermined aS “i 

will find that it is easier to come to agreements with particular grouP 


‘ atively 
workers, and groups of workers may become frustrated with the anit is 
high degree of uniformit 


Jn 

¢ nd most will Incorporate a reduction of hierarchy el 
contrast with corporate and hierarchical unions which emphasise a high trade 
of centralised worker Solidarity, the appeal of national and industry-wide yant 
unions may diminish. That is, workers and managers may see the an 
arena of conflict as a local one in which national or industry-wide ager ets" 
are unappealing or irrelevant. To the degree that managers are able t ge 
ingly exploit this situation by shifting production activities to areas Wi gh 
unions or no unions and undermining the formation of unions rad 
emphasis on work teams and autonomous groups, the position of t ne 
oe a become increasingly precarious, Certainly, the illustration ° 
pet food plant in Topeka, ansas suggests this possibility. 
Changes in work in the longer run ing 
i es bt ie that we set out in this chapter represents 49 xe fil 
ae or Riis 4 aa of the workplace it is not meant to represeM” gic” 
tion of Brahe pg long as the fundamental antagonism OF f o) ; 
will create the Conditions Tee = on iat Phe rail "9 c f 
ter 6). Thus the question atiees Own disintegration (S gcc proces: os 
Persons work together to mak a to what happens in the labo ivi 


t 

ing Ij € decisions joj ir work 4°" _ tha 

val eae life? Does this tea toa ag ed cf eines consciosoet be 
wil ultimately challenge the Toots of the system of capitalist control | e 
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what degree do persons who become acclimatised to making scheduling, 
training, evaluation, and other types of decisions in the workplace begin to 
Taise questions about employment, the types of equipment and investment, 
Products, prices, and other aspects of the firm? How will such changes affect 


the strength and role of the trade unions? 
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VI. Educational reforms 
for workplace democracy 


The preceding section 
likely to evolve to te) 


Which educational reforms are most likely ? 


$ 
The purpose of this Section is to ascertain the types of educational reform 
that will be stimulated by the Projected changes in the workplace that nd 
Set out in the previous Section. It wil] be asserted that the structure the 
content of changes in the workplace enable a prediction to be made 
kinds of educational Teforms that will ultimately be adopted. It is impo! ulti- 


differentiate between the immedi d the © iy 
ate res m ani 5 i 
mate results. The fact that Ponses to the proble’ wi 


a reform is attempted d. n that jute: 
" : oes not mean t Ju 
succeed. The history of Planned’ change in eo ets is replete with rented 
if the measure of Success is that the i 


Planned change was implem po 
1, 1976; Berman and McLaughlin ef 
teforms are viewed as changes 


according to design (Carnoy and Levj 
Such failure is especially likely when 
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Tecomm . 
‘Ktive: ended and implemented by outside experts according to a technical 
Like wi . 

fa SCT nlm nl educational reforms will be attempted as responses 
constituency #ma a ae the educational setting. Problems for one political 
attempt to ae one problems for another, and change is essentially an 
aid Silage Goh conflicts among contending groups. Through trial and error 
ie inns oe counter-strategy a new equilibrium is reached that balances 
dteanerhe dhet all the contending parties in rough proportion to their 
suctess a hs abilities to forge coalitions with other groups, and their 
Ee propia ing over the support of ‘non-combatants’ who may influence 
Perceived, i by within this context that work-oriented reforms should be 
als or Seni e mere attempt by one group such as educational profession- 
Ghanisés: tn me ie or educational administrators or parents to push for 
succeed, e educational system does not mean that such changes will 


E : 
a uonal reforms 

€ present education-work crisis 
reforms cannot necessarily be 
s very much evident in 
on and work 
ucation, and 


The f, 
Predicted i the success of educational 
rom the present trend of reform efforts i 


three acs 
existi pee : 
isting attempts to address the deviation of the educati 
ducation, recurrent ed 


f these are movements that are 
ges of appropriate jobs for 
unities for both 
nsid : h has created pressures on the school to 
€r and improve career prepara tions for career success 

n very sh c fronted by the hard 
UNnemplo ort supply. Paradoxically, despite th 
their ¢, yment and under-employment, many student 
amilies and social commentators have placed the 


Ppropri pee 
Priate employment opportunities on the ‘failure’ © 
ng youth that 


Ste 
Wola ao provide adequate skill and attitude development amo 
turn, Justify employability. Let us review each of these current reforms, in 


employment for the 


Ca 
r 
er education 
> While this move- 


e 
Young te pervasive response to th 
Ment is rc been the attempt to ini 
Ng ap ague enough to provide a larg nbel mo 
the for priate preparation for the career Of life itself, it is has generally taken 
™m of a concerted effort to articulate and integrate more closely the 
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: tot mpts 
worlds of schooling and work.! The as ee ae job 
i er guidance on the nature an } a, 
aero a a coe the career content of curricula; to ig ae - 
ei and schooling as part of the regular educational cycle; reaenne 
more ‘realistic’ understanding of the nature of work and availa 4 
ties, as well as inculcating in the young the “dignity of all wor Sa aes 
Each of these palliatives is addressed to attempting to reduce that it 18 
gence between the school and the workplace, with pe omg 
the school that must make the accommodation. Tacitly it is sae ‘es, but it 
workplace will not change nor will available employment opportuni ma that 
is the values, attitudes, expectations, choices, and skills of the yo ward 
must adapt to the deteriorating situation of disjuncture between the 7 gut 
Schooling and the world of work. Through better counselling ani otential 
guidance the students will learn more about themselves and their nts 0 
Opportunities. Curricula will be modified to make them more appropP' 


Joymen 
existing jobs, so that students are better prepared for the type of employ 
that they are likely to find. 


Further, students woul 


aily, weekly, or other periodic types © 
Provided with exposure to various om 


gh field trips, Teadings, films, and other cla for 
activities, Work-study pro 


ending 
€ secondary level and for those att lege’ 
such US, colleges as Anti h, N 


work (Coleman e National Manpower Institute, 1977). tional 
Finally, while some curric 


0 
yping and accounting, for students wh caree! 
rincil? 

piished 
dignity. How this would be accom g the 


Pt to re 


1. See, for example, S, Marland, 1974 anq K. Hoyt et al., 1972 
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igh school for two years and 
_ The point is that the expec- 


Provide 
iour, Other incentives for students to mo 

The j 

i : 

mbre ena point is that knowle 
A dost eee in 
BOA ote! elrtope d 
posure to available jobs create the impression t 


Usefy] 
World Pr characterised by dignity. In fact, an earlier fami! 
: Work and its highly routinised tasks, endless repetition, and super- 


Viso 
erate may have the effect of doing just the opposite of what was 
- To the degree that the schools and other influences provide an 
Advance, the workplace as providing self-fulfilment, opportunities for 
ment, and constructive activity, thes® ro! ions may be 


d mantic not 
Opelessn, an earlier age than at present, t0 be replaced by cynicism and 
€ss with all of its destructive consequences: 


ble jobs does not alter the 
for the foreseeable future 
th their work status. Nor 
hat work is creative, 
familiarity with the 


dge of availa 
short supply 
isappointed wi 


So 


al approach than one 
reform that is being 
increase the distribu- 


Re 

ip education 

Te 

is ean education seems to be m 
*ocated. Reg in practice, it too is a W 
‘On . Recurrent education refers to th 

ie) * education Tre! ers 

trate 1 lcarning opportunities over the entire jife-span rather than to concét- 
Qprogre™, at the beginning of the life-cycle. “7 contrast to the present 
initiatioe that requires substantial formal education and ene to = 
0 n of id make it possible o sprea 
Ut Onere 7 Career recurrent approaches wou ¢ : 
time ne’s educational ae according to emerging needs at different 


S of one’ c 

ne eee 4 
hi rb epee ect educatio! to be contradictory 
SS educational institu- 


When ~stingly, the s 

i > upport for rec ; f 

tion, One c rt for Teer Sergent motives © i 

tie and ae the implicitly di ect of recurrent education 

a ll policy-makers traditional | credentials, as 
ap their lifetime 


n tends 


educationa 


Derg fe to reduc fe 

ns e the demand fort | ‘ances over 

a Wo fea: . nal experien 

ty uld redistribute thelr. Cd et nite? for traditional college study. 
ed that the present 


would drop, 


By Would substi 5 
Sti ing ©) ae 
tute more training er stu dy, it is expect 
Instead, such 


in : 
hipp, CTeasin, ae 
8 ‘sing the opportunities for lat fa 
Alley; Social tials by youns peop’ 
= cre oe College-educated persons. 


ati 
Ng pressure on job markets 
1974. Studs Terkel (1974) provides 


1, 
and Lazerson, 1975. 


eo 

See an : é 

inter, stig eration of these criticisms Behn pe 
insights on the dignity issue- Iso see 
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persons would seek jobs at lower levels and would undertake training and 
further education later in response to personal and job needs. Clearly, this 
would tend to reduce some of the consequences of ‘over-education’. 

But one of the reasons that the education industry is so supportive of the 
recurrent education concept is because it sees the hope of capturing a new 
clientéle at a time when enrolments are threatened by a declining population 
of young persons of the traditional college ages. Obviously there is some 
conflict here, since one effect of recurrent education would be to postpone 
college attendance for a significant portion of the young. Whether those 
persons would be recouped at some later date is problematical, but it does not 
seem likely that they will undertake college at a later date if they are able to 
find career opportunities that satisfy them with little need for more education. 
While new audiences might be obtained for the educational institutions by 
creating greater flexibility with respect to age and admissions requirements, it 
is not clear that these new enrollees would compensate for those who ‘post 
poned’ their further education to take advantage of later recurrent opportun!- 
ties. 

But even more important, without changes in the nature and availability of 
jobs, the recurrent educational approach must necessarily have a minimal 
effect on reducing immediate enrolments of the young in colleges and univer 
sities. First, the very lack of jobs will create an incentive to obtain more 
schooling, since the ‘foregone’ Opportunities will be minimal. Without the 
temptation of good jobs, it is simply a better decision to get more schooling !0 
improve one’s chances for the future, Second, the structure of job markets 
tends to limit career mobility to a largely non-overlapping set of carect 
ladders. Without a college certificate it will be difficult to get access to the 
occupational positions that require more training. Rather, the highly rout!n- 
ised nature of lower-level manufacturing, clerical, and service positions 


requires no additional training, nor does it offer a route to a different occu” 
pational ladder with greater educati i 
bents will find that their potentiz 


have little likelihood of getting i 
tional accomplishments, while 
attain a higher position will hav, 
middle or upper management. 


nto management, even with recurrent saa 
the college-educated youth who is able i 
€ a much greater probability of moving in 


llective bargaining agreement, they he 
not been taken advantage of except by those who were already among te 


most highly educated and those Occupying the higher occupational positions 
(von Moltke and Schneevoigt, 1977), 
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Back-to-basics 

Finally, a movement that seems to be a response to the present crisis is that 
of the ‘back-to-basics’ trend. In apparent reaction to both the sombre job 
picture and the putative decline in student skills, many educators and parents 
are calling for more-structured schools that would place greater emphasis on 
discipline and basic skills. While there is little research on the extent of the 
movement, it does appear to be on the upswing.' But if the decline of school 
discipline and student achievement is in large measure due to the declining 
exchange or commodity value of these attributes in the workplace, then such 
an attempt to improve the career possibilities of youth through a back- 
to-basics approach may not make any difference. That is, if the main deter- 
Minants of proficiencies in such skill areas as reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are determined by the rewards in the marketplace for those skills, then the 
depressed condition of the job market provides little incentive for putting 


€nergies j i in these areas by students. ma 
gies into doing well in thes' nd good jobs and admissions at 


When the j re buoya! 

job market was mo ‘ 
the best colleges were available only to students who sce page af 
Such skills, there was a strong incentive for students an ae a to 
these subjects seriously. Grading practices ses ae eee aps ieee 
Mor iti in high school ani ; coll 

© of the traditional courses in HIS" "tests several times and by 


examinations were prepared for by taking LD 
Obtaining instruction on how to take the tests and so on. But when it is 


Obvious that for the vast majority of youns people may _ hoa Rg 
'S no longer highly competitive, and that few nf omaett highly dedi- 
available for college graduates anyway, OnY © NM on scints? Again, the 
Cated students such as pre-medical ones will sigh teeie Rinse oe 
argument is that there is a connection between e encies between schools 
reforms that attempt to reduce the increasing pe lace itself. Without 
and the workplace, and supportive changes 1n sate ee sean ‘iat 
Supportive changes, the schools cannot ma cee ass Rid seis ominstis 
Will succeed in re-establishing correspondence betw 


lutions. 


i rms 
Conditions for successful educational refo ee 
y for educational reforms to succeed in bridging 


What itions are necessat ; 
Mies Conditions are the socialisation effects of schools and the needs 
@ increasing gap between wed some of the forces 


; ; e revi 
. work organisations? In Prev ee ence. Far exeimple, vine Ristery of 
Cading to the establishment © 


of respondents approved this trend (Gallup, 


U i cent 

: in a national U.S. survey 10 1977 83 per 
977: 36). ES 

2. This issue was not considered by tis raviled oa 
Board, but it is consistent with the ev! re 
1977, 


he College Entrance Examination 
port. See Willard Wirtz er al., 
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world 
expansion, Progress, and Prestige that had enabled the US. to oe likely 
Power (Callahan, 1962). Likewise, Students and their families were m creasing 
to seek Schooling willingly and without compulsion as they saw the in 


I com 1 as they sa anding 
importance of formal Schooling credentials in obtaining jobs in the exp 
sector and in obtaining 


; work- 
Ore to the Point, basic changes in Schooling follow changes in the i 
Place because it has large! 


channels. Schools that a Y to the n 
greater success in Placing their 8raduates than t : nd 
Second, employees iN Occupations that will be affected by changes will te =? 
to embody them in their child-rearing Practices and in their expectations até 
the schools. That Parents transmit to their own children the values that pea 
Success in their own Occupations js Teflected in Studies of occupational soci 


e 
isation (M. Kohn, 1969), Further, changes in the nature of work becom 
obvious to students and teachers they, too h 


“ ify 
» Tave a shared incentive to mo 


* ave 
ew requirements will h 
hose that do not. 
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their behaviour. Through both formal and informal means, basic changes in 
the structure and content of work tend to alter the consciousness of workers 
and managers. Moreover, as citizens, voters, parents, and businessmen 
change, the new attitudes are transmitted to students, teachers, administra- 
tors, schools boards, and legislatures. Essentially, the schools become 
engulfed in a new social reality which creates powerful incentives and pres- 
sures for altering their functions to conform with the changes in the work- 


dlace. 


Specific educational reforms 
Given this process of educational change, the stage is set for suggesting 
Particular educational reforms that are likely to succeed in the future. Essen- 
tially, the successful educational reforms will be those that correspond to the 
alterations of the workplace and the attendant requirements for work social- 
Isation. In the previous section we suggested that the most likely reforms in 
Work are those of a micro-political nature, altering the internal governance of 
work organisations. In general, these would increase the participation of 
Workers in determining the nature, supervision, allocation and scheduling of 
Work tasks as well as training. 
The emphasis on increased worker participation generally and autonomous 
Vork groups or teams specifically would suggest a number of new worker 
attributes that are not a high priority of the present schooling process. First, 
Workers would need to have greater abilities to function in groups, since the 
Work team would need to operate as a mini-democracy where many dscisions 
Would be made by consensus. Members of the group would require a ebeaa 
8round in participating in a collective decision process. Second, workers — 
Need to have the ability to make individual decisions toa greater pace ee 
Under the present system, where each job and its decision-potential are highly 
Citcumscribed by the division of labour. Under a apne es silt 
’Pproach there would be much more room for personal jugdment that wou 
affect productivity. Thus workers would need to ne pee 
Making and_ problem-solving capacities at both the individual and group 


evels 
a d rotate tasks, each 
Since th k group would share and T'e 3 
e of the work gro” 
member i members have the capacity to develop expertise in a variety of 
ould need to ha mbers of the group could be 


Work ro F F t implies that the me Jats ; 
Sitinied e tte requireme eterice’ in all of the basic skills that underlie 
ese different yee That is on base of knowledge would be 


Presumed in order for team mem iene sagen of the 
Work group. Fourth, workers would need to have t Sian! “4 gee ie 
Cther for these various work roles, since a age gee a gene 
Would take place among members of each work team. And, finally, the ability 

nce the success of the team 


© co-operate with others would be crucial S! 
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would be highly dependent upon the profi 
ideas, work tasks, training, and so on. 


i i require 

Accordingly, there would be at least five pieces ee iy 

“ isati i ducational system to pr BOR CS 

j anisational changes in the e eat 
Sune aes participation and a group or team mode of work org 


a . 2 ivi- 
decisions; (2) capacity for increased ind 


ciencies of the group in sharing 


. H C- 
n, and through new efforts in these dire! 
Id arise. 


t to 
ducational reforms that we would ne 
ft to worker participation and rey sale 
work groups or teams. Although each dimension of change in bes sar veer 
ith specific educational reforms, the care 
ch other in the educational context. 


: and 
new organisational shape that Incorporated these 


F 4 icipation and autono- 
TABLE 3. Projected educational reforms induced by shift to worker participation an 
mous work groups or teams 


Dimension of change Educational reform 
I. Group decision-making 


— greater democracy in school organisation i 
— emphasis on 8roup projects and teamwor! 


~~ Breater degree of integration by race, ability, 
and social class 


— team teaching 
— 8roup dynamics 
Il. Individual decision-making 


‘ cd riculum 
~~ &reater emphasis on problem-solving in cur! 
Il. Minimal competencies for all 


— Mastery learning 
— ¢riterion-baseq tests 
IV. Collegial training 


— Peer teaching 
V. Co-operative Skills 


~ C0-Operative Problem solving 


for the latter. Members of 
of issues with respect to 


P must be abi 
functions of the group as 


the Planning, 
well as train 


er 
© to resolve a large yo 
€xecution, and evaluation 0! the 
’ Select, and counsel members of 
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AE respect to satisfying group productivity. In order to prepare 
eae or these Toles, the educational system would need to provide a set of 
ie that inculcate the abilities to function as a groups. 
“ sas are several educational reforms that correspond with this dimension 
fener nge. First, micro-political reforms of educational institutions would 
ra Se ho amount of participation in educational decisions of students and 
ainees.! That is, schools would be characterised by participative democracies 
eee greater extent than they are at present with respect to decisions in 
Sls aaa Bae resource allocation, and resolution of conflict. While the 
a orms of participative democracy cannot be predicted because of the 
ies alternatives that might emerge, It Is possible that students, teachers, 
Inistrators, and parents might choose representatives to constitute a 
ee board for the school. In large institutions and colleges such political 
esentation might take place at departmental and other decentralised levels 
eZ Well as at the governing-board locus. The agendas for such meetings would 
© widely circulated, and the forum would be open to members of the various 
Constituencies. On a daily basis, minor conflicts might be resolved directly 
ee the various persons, and an ombudsman of grievance | procedure 
ould be used to solve differences that are not resolvable through less formal 


Channels. 
5 A second alteration would be an emphasis on group projects and teamwork 
On student assignments and school activities. Instead of the present focus on 


Individual responsibility for assignments and individual competition among 
ere would be a shift to students 


Students for grades and other rewards, th 
Working in groups with the reward for performance conferred on the group. 
ot only would this type of approach be applied to athletic activities as under 
tional and extramural 


© present system, but it would pervade other instruc 


tivities as well. In some cases the teams would be composed of persons 
f and in other cases the teachers and 


Tawn fr 1 
om a number of grade levels, ne 
ether personnel would participate as members of joint teacher-student groups. 
es would learn to see their success in relation to the success of the 
Oup, rath F 4 egotistical way as at present. 
> er wer and egotis' 
ee ee of persons drawn from 


hird, t would be composed 
Pip iglesia nd facing 4 wide variety of tasks would 


Wide varie 
P ty of backgrounds a ‘ 
Tequire a xe ate integration of schools and classrooms by social class, 
"ace, and ability. Under the present hierarchical forms of production there is a 
eee p differentiated by occupational 


led to A a hat is 
ro rkforce thal : F 
provide a stratified wo be organized to reproduce this occupational 


POsitio 

n, and to : ; 
s Tucture iy ke Sn et or the occupational levels of their parents, 
S We stated earlier.2 But the reduction in hierarchy and individual compett- 


i i 1 governance of educatio 
to changes In the interna : n 
efer ore detail see H. Levin, 1976a and 


lL. Mi 
af ial or 
CTO-political educational reforms © > 
king process. or mi 


thai 
i the traditional decision-ma # 
an i . Ile ‘ 
id Carnoy, forthcoming, Chap: empirical study that supports this conclusion. 


Al 5 
80 see K, Wilcox, 1977 for an extensive 
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tion in the workplace and the emphasis on teams will mean nun be ante 
must be prepared to a greater extent to share similar experiences reg: 

i nds. : 
eee on group decision-making will be much more oat 
tive of team teaching than is the present system. Co-operation ee an 
ing and administrative personnel as well as Students will be an in fe ec 
organizational component in the schools when the objective is to enter ms 
young for functioning as members of groups. Finally, it will be sss _ 
provide some training in group dynamics in the schools. Without resorti ie 
a grievance mechanism, conflicts can be resolved through sharing ce = 
values about the function of the group and learning to participate in the gro 
in a constructive way. This means that Students must share positive expe 


fs 3 feel Slight eh 3 ious 
iences in balancing their individual needs with those of the group. ee 
approaches to group dynamics will contribute to this end as well as the 
orientation of the curriculum. 


Individual decision-making 
Not only does the 
it also requires less 
jobs is invariant 
Under a more pai 
much wider Scop 
time and efforts. 
that increase the 


require less group interaction, but 
ng, because the character of many 
attributes of the jubilee 
sation individuals will have i 
pect to how they allocate He 
0 be changes in the curriculu 


: 0 
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curriculum approach based upon the mastery-learning paradigm, we would 
expect to see a much wider use of criterion-based tests. 

At the present time the educational system relies heavily upon normative 
tests, which are designed to assess how a student performs relative to others. 
That is, they are essentially useful only to rank students among their peers, 
Not to assess what a student knows. In contrast, criterion-based tests set out 
the criteria of performance that are considered to be important and test to see 
how well students perform, given those criteria. Since the criteria can be 
based upon specific tasks that a competent person should be expected to 
achieve, it is possible to evaluate how competent an individual is in a given 


domain. It would seem that criterion-based tests are much more easily 
competencies for all youth than 


adapted to the needs of establishing minimal ; 

are the traditional normatively-based tests that are designed only to rank 
Students, without revealing what they know or are able to do on a particular 
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reforms, there are two general changes that appear to be important. Although 
recurrent education is not likely to be adopted widely at the present, for the 
reasons that were discussed in a previous section, it is likely that the concepts 
of recurrent education would become much more implementable under a 
system of worker participation. The reasons for this are that the increased 
flexibility of work roles and the tendency towards horizontal mobility implied 
by the flattening of the job hierarchy will emphasise career progress in terms 
of service on different teams over the life-cycle. While a substantial amount 
of training can probably take place on the job itself through peer teaching, 
some job changes may require additional formal education and training in the 
classroom. Accordingly, the recurrent education approach will become more 
functional, and the use of “educational sabbaticals’ will probably become more 
common as employers provide continuation of salary and other benefits while 
workers retool their skills or learn new ones (von Moltke and Schneeivoigt, 
1977). Educational entitlements might also be provided by the government for 
Such purposes (Norman Kurland (ed.), 1977), 

Finally, there will probably be a shift in the aggregate from formal 
tions to formal and informal training on the 
€ kinds of competencies that will be needed 
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the workplace. Reforms in both arenas will forge a new synthesis of corres- 
Ponding relationships which will tend to deteriorate anew over time to stimu- 
late a new age of reforms. In the final section of this volume, we will review 
this dialectical functioning and suggest some of its implications for education- 


al planning. 
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Only when the educational planning exercice is placed in its proper perspec- 
lve will we be able to assess properly its function and performance. With or 


without educational planners, it is likely that we will see greater workplace 
democracy Over the next generation and corresponding changes in the educa- 
Uonal system. Good educational planning may go far to make that transition 


4 smoother one. 
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Foreword 


The limitati 
Pestle ae on the role of the educational planner have been frequently 
continues t in the middle and later 1970s, and yet the educational community 
many of 3 Psa up a wide range of * solutions and innovative approaches, 
Particularly “ Stress an active if not a leading role for the planner. Perhaps 
emes suc the international level, it often appears as if these keynote 
leve| jt ceed each other at a bewildering speed. Thus, planning for high- 
Ormal peat gets replaced by a fascination with the potential of non- 
ucation; this makes way for basic education, and this, in turn, for 


Varietj 

i : : 

s of community-based and work-oriented education. 
more apparent in the 


_ Alt 
intern ueh many of these switches of emphasis are | 
ping Ps literature on Third World Education than in many of the devel- 
"esoure untries themselves, nevertheless there are significant changes in 
wea. allocation following the adoption of any such new emphasis, and 
Alecting have important consequences in some recipient countries, as well as 
ere a direction of research and training. eee 
thi.,cym at this point, good reason to believe that the rea 
binky MoM is likely to become an increasingly important element in the 


8 of i i tion of this 
Policy-m i ‘nted out in the first sectio 
i eg actor aetna to hold out answers to 


Taph, 

APh, ‘education for self-employm ; 
ations the prob Beacns . aturated labour market, the aspit- 
n lems associated with the s@ on higher formal 


eg of 
Veation School-leavers, and the budgetary 


j er H i 

\ e : ‘ commun- 

Y 8c ake very important differences however, Det cet el manpower 
» basic education facilities OF institutions for ig 


Por ee One hand and intervening in the area of self-employment on the other. 
It ig i € thing, whateve "9 alleged of the dwindling role of the planner, 
With Elatively easy to ise Ps ci of institution-building in association 
built, oe earlier aide. community education centres can be funded and 
sical fa polytechnics can have staff trained - ser are the 
icati : i r self-e ? 
Sesaty eres eae ayee of self-employment is 


cy d 
Tre Y, and F whole : 
Ntly more importantly, ¢ vid education implications were self- 


talked of as if its structure 
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evident—as if planning for self-employment were not a very different exercise 
from planning a few more secondary schools. The purpose of this present 
analysis is to confront that view, and urge the need to clarify and demystify 
the area of self-employment. The outcome of this process is not a series of 
recipes on how to plan for self-employment in the future, but rather an 
analysis of the nature of work undertaken by the self-employed now, and 4 
commentary on how the entry to self-employment is already in many ways 


intimately related to the functioning of the existing education system, both 
formal and non-formal. 


220 


I. Planning education for 
self-employment: a contemporary creed 


t in the 1970s stems from a decade of 
Third World. Whatever the growth 
| not square with the numbers wanting 
Iter of innovative approaches 


Zile arowing interest in se/f-employmen 
iiss n about unemployment in the 
hia arithmetic of paid jobs wil 
Heeger has, accordingly, been a we v A 
abel for this impasse in recent years, and a readiness by national 
relation iba aid agencies and researchers to explore new dimensions of the 
exitees eee education and work. Much of this thinking is still only 
develo ed in policy documents or draft plans for educational reform and rural 

oe aa but there are the beginnings of implementation in many awit 
0 €re is every indication that self-employment will continue to be an area 

8rowing concern, it may be useful to characterise the main lines of the 


cu 
Rien approach, before turning in a later chapter to analyse the nature of the 
“employment process itself. We may well find that the rhetoric on self- 


employment is rather different from the reality. 

si of the complexities about analysing the fascination with ‘education for 

y “employment? is that, like “e f-reliance’, it sounds eminent- 
800d sense. It has the ring of a good politica i 


Conj é ; 
Njures up in a phrase an image that appears to 
cade. Over against the constant analyses 


ening of the First Development D 
ai qovlessness from the 1960s, the calculations of percentages unemployed, 
of the dismally slow rise in formal sector openings, it holds out the picture 
ae the rural craftsman 1n his little workshop. 
to offer some respite from the 


faite Satisfied homesteader, or tne 
ilarly, from the schooling angle, it appears : 
lation, overheated aspirations, and the 

formal sector of the 


S . 

ae and workings of certificate esca overh 

ecg Wash effects on schools of the hiring practices In the 1 

ion And it suggests, instead, that the school can do some important 
ial engineering in this new field. 

em Ven before looking at some of the contemporary approaches to self- 
Ployment planning, it should be apparent that in general they assume that 


t : : 
= world of education has some room for manoeuvre, and is not entirely 
Picci by the world of work. This is quite understandable when it is 

Nted that the bulk of the commentators are educationists, at the national 
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or international level, and are not used to thinking that the education al 
has little initiating role. If, in contrast to the colonial period, the sc = 
system could in the 1960s suddenly be switched to sees er one 
ment, or for high-level manpower, there might seem no good reason w es 
should not be switched again to education-for-self-employment in 
1970s. “ 
Given the job saturation now reached in the formal urban sector 0 
economy, the political interest in self-employment potential should not be i 
more surprising in Third World countries than the rash of job-creation 
work-experience schemes that have suddenly appeared in a number of t ° 
industrialised countries. Indeed, with the evidence from a number of coun 
tries of what may be termed a ‘second round’ of universal primary a 
it will be all the more necessary to consider new approaches to Sa 
The countries most concerned with dramatically widening access to i 
primary cycle—for instance, Nigeria, Tanzania, Kenya and Zambia, 


: ays 
mention only four in Africa—would probably agree with Dore that ‘the day 
when the central problem of educat 
“qualified manpower’ 


developing countries’.! This second 


; : ing 
mass primary programmes is clearly -— 
ned as opposed to open economies, 

will have to achieve self-sufficiency W! 


nt 

ites almost Spontaneously encouraged a wide range of self-employ uld 
seme was fempting to believe that traditional manpower pa the 
distin 8reat deal from studying the informal labour market. Indee®: the 
i of 


1. R. Dore e al., ‘The basic arithmetic of 
Research Project 
Ibid. 


en 
joy™ 
youth employment’, Education and Em?! 
of the World Employme: 


nt Programme, March 1976, p. 5. (ILO) 
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Peed ‘aolieipal a homme of a very resilient sort seemed to typify operations 
ia ihe ares chi sector much in the way that paid employment seemed central 
employes “ sector. Indeed, although there were clearly large numbers of 
Sencre also in the informal sector, a significant number of them were 
mene feck yee: to become self-employed at the earliest possible 
Mialifiear econd, unlike the structures of the modern sector with their 
father ation barriers, access to work in the informal labour market appeared 
dite eon Thirdly, it appeared to many observers that many divisions of 
thgedr sector operated with technologies that were low-cost, labour- 
the t e, and yet innovative. And again this could be set in stark contrast to 

echnology of the import substitution industries that constituted the bulk 


of : 
A firms in some industrial estates.’ 
or these kinds of reasons, the development of the informal sector began to 


be P é - ; 
Mentioned as a policy instrument of national planning. A variety of ways 
strengths could be more formally 


so gti whereby its particular 
Need. i and some of the obstacles to Its development removed. We shall 
about In later sections, to look rather carefully at some of the assumptions 
ire the informal labour market; and particularly since it is seen as pre- 
Sete an arena of the self-employed, it will be worth examining the 
‘ lon of this very large group within the wide production system. 
sect Was no accident that at the very time the significance of the informal 
me aaa was being discovered by economists and planners, a parallel search by 
able wonists should have led to the discovery of nonformal education. Argu- 
Vo Y, the concept of nonformal education has so far enjoyed an even greater 
tee than its cousin, the informal sector. It has been used as a shorthand 
™M to describe a whole range of learning that does not seem to be infected 
Y the diseases of the formal education system. Principally, it refers to the 


a vtiad possibilities for short-cycle learning in the Third World that have not 
system. Nonformal education takes for 


Pre 
Viously even been thought of as a k 
and numeracy, but thereafter points to 


Sra) z : 

state a basic provision of literacy 
efficacy of short-cycle learning tailored to rural needs. The process where- 
wheat through short extension courses 


y farm i 

tka ers adopt a new strain 0 eae : ‘ 
YPifies the main features of nonformal education: its clients are motivated ; 
cy are already working; the learning is modular; and it is not apparently 


“SSociated with school.” 

ave iter the a ape different ministries, and of many voluntary 

counties, these kinds of skill-upgrading are being offered as a matter of 
Urse. Like the roadside artisans of the informal sector, these short courses 
| been too obvious to deserve mention. Everybody knew that Farmers 

"dining Centres had a series of refresher courses and that the YMCA, 


(Geneva, 1972), ch. 13. 
national Council for Educational Development, 


d equality 
‘on-formal Education at Michigan State 


i Cc 
f. 
2. For — Employment, incomes and NO or 
a amples § ications of t ae 
see the publica of studies in 


an 
als i il 
University of the Programm 
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perhaps, offered literacy and some skills to urban youth; but until eae 
this sort of activity had not been presented as a coherent system. ag ae 
the space of a few years, this extraordinary variety of out-of-schoo on fe 
has been catalogued and inventoried in many countries, and it is possi 
assess its potential as a policy instrument.! eh 

The educators’ interest in nonformal education is in a major way oe, Pes 
the development economist’s fascination with the informal sector. Bot ait 
anxious to explore the possibility of co-opting the less formal activity an ~e 
is hoped, influencing developments in the modern sector and in the caus 
school system. There are therefore two aspects of the interaction betw 
formal and informal: a 

(a). Formal planners recognise the development potential of these ide 
formal systems and wish them to be consciously and systematically yee 
aged. What had passed almost unnoticed before should now get some cee 
backing, and where appropriate some sensitive monetary support. This oe 
point emphasises the critical fact that the two less formal ‘systems’ er laet 
ted or reproduced relevant skills at a fraction of the price paid by 
Ministries of Education or Labour for similar levels of skill. 


Rites is less 
(b). Planners are also considering whether there are features of this 
formal activity which could in 


formal education system. Thi 
tism of traditional education. 


: : Id 
teraction a little later. It Nee i 
tin basic education results 1 


oun 
I ly essential learning needs of developing ve the 
tries, and make available some of key features of nonformal education t 
much wider audience of schools. 


or 
& development—especially fo in8: 


- (e) 
between learning and ee nd 
S for planning spread out into thes¢ ee will 
Pating some difficulties wh! 


planner concerned with t 
However, as the parameter: 
unconventional areas 
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tional adv; 
assumed Sar ae of the nonformal style, it should not necessarily bi 
structures, i oe Icy emphasis can be readily switched away from ‘ommacl 
he two sels at there is an easy substitutability between the two. 
are not really separate ‘systems’, in the sense that one or 


ther ca 

4 n be : 

little research een or de-emphasised at will by the planners. Very 
: as been done on the inter-realtionship of these styles, and, 
he positive features of the 


Or inst 
ance, it is si 
Nonformal Fe is simply not known to what extent t 

are actually the direct consequence of what planners now see 


Qs th 
3 € negati 
Toman sie features of the formal system of education. 
ymMent viewpoint, it is obviously therefore not just a question of 


Manceuyri . 
orientation sf ihe the formal system some of the short-cycle skills and work 
nOn-cognitiye bs ip less formal styles of learning. For one thing, the critical 
4 the world of fe cae of the one sector cannot be readily transplanted to 
“In admirin e traditional primary school. 
g the obvious work-orientation of the nonformal sector, there is 
s single variable 


anger of judg} 

ee of judging the entire formal school system by thi 
More diffuse most developing countries the primary schools have much 
the wortq of objectives than ‘preparing children’s skills and attitudes for 
work’. The more recent concer! | relevance and basic 
t existing clusters of primary 


life-ch: 
“Skills 
Must, therefore, take into accoun 
as in the rich countries be 


Schoo ° : 
Ultimaroeseetives which may in the poor 
Short-te Y impossible to measure and evaluate in the same way as a 
™ skill programme.' 
devising interaction between 
olitical, 


Carino ; 
for Ting In . 
: mind some of the problems of devis : 
a variety of reasons, P 


la 
RQ, and j 
Ono informal, it remains clear that for 
ajor focus of interest on the role 


Mic a 
ing e sere educational, there is now 4 m ; : 
Orma » Mployed. They are absolutely central to any discussion of the 
ctor, and are intimately connected with the objectives of nonfor- 
etailed interest in this 


e 
aren UCatio | 
€a with; CM Before demonstrating something of the de t in 
it may be important to indicate 


So, Ithin : 
in the Bilge nas developing countries, imp 
° ey themes that occur in a variety of combinations whenever the 
5 discussed. The first of these is 


of e n I 
* ‘he wee self-employment ! : : 
cond is community. And the third is credit. 


in a self-employment 
g, for example, the 
ose young people 


. * H t 
te, amm tial ingredient B 
n e, sae 

So It appears to be the major factor distinguishin! 


Drage, th 
Actig:  OCUSands of skill-less primary school leavers from th 
herefore, it assumes a central place in 
tion gets asked, 


Sele. Ing a 

“et trade. Ni tai 

] . Not surprisingly, ¢ 

Dai th ant schemes. nape ve shortly the ques’ é 

de any difference between skill for self-employment and skill for 
but it is in fact critical 


Pp i : 
Oyment?? This may appear 4 debating point, 


1 
of work’, Centre of African Studies, 


g and the world 


* Soe 
Rg fury 
1976. 


he 
n T,K. King. ¢ : 
bur, »- King, Educational plannini 
iversity, mimeo, November 
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to many of the projects that Third World countries are engaged on. ae | 
primary school systems are moving towards universalisation, as we have said, 


but part of the assumption is that self-employment skills can be picked up at 
the same time. In other words: 


Basic school+Basic skill = Self-employment. 


The difficulty about the equation is that the formal education systems have 
little experience in this area. On the one hand they have had a long tradition, 
in specialist institutions, of preparing pupils for entrance to the modern sector, 
and are as competent at teaching a welding syllabus for an external examina- 
tion as they are a French syllabus. On the other hand, many school systems 
have a tradition of exposing all their pupils to a little work experience: 
Frequently, the rationale for this is accustoming students to manual work, but 
in practice it is little different from handwork or handicraft, suffering from 
lack of materials in all but the more progressive and well-endowed schools. 

Self-employment skills for rural areas are obviously very different from 
either of these offerings. Preparation for rural carpentry presumably does n° 
have to concern itself with the sequence of joints, precision tools and test 
Pieces that are associated with urban apprenticeship to a modern furniture 
firm. The extreme specialisation of work in many of the most modern firms 


in Third World capitals is not necessarily any guide to rural needs, aS 2 recent 
policy document affirms: 


i ee 4 ‘well seem that teaching the appropriate technoloBy ir 
trade test in waite tore i challenging than leading a class uP ‘0 
should a formal istfuten ages = oe the problem igi that 
Teplic ‘oc 
seems to go On effortlessly in the ifort sete oP che ceed ae us 
existing equation in rural areas is rather different from ae given above: 
Minimum (or no) school +] 


nformal (on-the-job) skill — Self-employme”" 


te a Paiig 10 
beyond the lowest common ¢ many rural areas. Indeed, if it fails 


0 
; ea ae ds 
lose credence with the See ene of existing rural skill, it st@™ 


artisan (London, Heine 


mann, 1977). of an African village’ in Kenneth King, 
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there are, as we shall see, some two ways in which the 
ether in the 1970s with a view 
be termed the mass approach 


Be that as it may, 
basic formula of school-+skill is being put tog 
of encouraging self-employment. These may 
and the selective approach. 

Countries adopting a mass appr 
Pre-vocational skills into the basic € 


cach have attempted to insert some form of 
ducation cycle, and have thus hoped to 


€xpose all attending school to a minimum of skill orientation. Less frequently 
the mass approach has meant launching a national nonformal training imme- 
diately after the basic cycle. The difficulties with both these strategies derive 
from the diffusion of effort, the difficulty in identifying and training resource 
Personnel for the entire cohort, and the problem the over-extended school 
faces particularly in offering a skill training that goes any distance beyond 
What the pupils have gained anyway by working for their families out of 


School hours. _ 
With the selective approach, pre-vocational skill is c 
d one or more of the educational hurdles. 


Narrowly on a group who have passe ar 
This selective eee is of course commonplace in many of the traditional 
Nonformal skill programmes for young people, whilst in the schools it usually 
appears as a diversified secondary or higher-secondary curriculum. There is an 
Inherent paradox, however, in offering pre-vocational studies to those who 
have been already selected for general academic excellence. The attitudinal 
Objections may be even greater than lower down in the unselected basic 
School, and the likelihood of their using the diversified portions of the 
curriculum in self-employment even more remote. 

Even though maa ee frequently refer to self-employment a 
Comes from the programmes, the actual concept of self-employment remains 
€xtremely vague. It is however just possible to detect two strains running 
through the discussion. The first may be termed subsistence self-employment, 


and the second entrepreneurship self-employment. 


Subsistence self-emplo: ems by far t 
z yment seems ; : 
approach to the Boats yale of education. It can be discerned in all those 


Programmes that stress the reintegration of | ie ee ee = 
Ordinary village life, the need for his skills to be adapted to, i r , 

the na, vila life, the Dee*pe to work alongside BeOPle in ne 
emphasis is on correct attitudes, hard work, ‘and reconciliation with village 


Mores, 
While the emphasis in su 


concentrated more 


he commoner in the mass 


psistence self-employment often appears to be 


i x | leavers, entre- 
More 9 F f social control for primary school » ent 
Preneurship self employment is more commonly stressee LA encnene 
TOgramm derlines the income opportuni mes presented ag th 
Skilleg = ite ven gh skill 15 oon a it has, a ‘ 
Single ie woman. in entrepreneurship deve opment, s Me 
Shall feta important factor | mon to associate skill as part of a wider 
Package} become increasingly ©° 


© to offer rural entrepreneurs: . 


major theme behind much of the thinking 


© have stressed earlier that 3 
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on self-employment has been the attempt to make available to ae see 
education sector some of the existing practice outside the schools. It aa 
noticeable, therefore, that the more ambitious a skill programme is fo 
youth, the more likely is it that it will somehow involve the community. 


B. Self-employment and the community «< almost 
The community dimension of many self-employment programmes is a a 
inevitable. It is frequently said that the present school systems oe ap 
expensive to survive and expand. However, as they have every et ah 
surviving and expanding, new personnel and new resources have to be Ou $6 
And the only place left to find them is the community. If in coastal 
merely expanding, schools have to orient themselves to self-employm ia 
training, then they will have increasingly to rely on community resources. 
shorthand form, this reads: 

Mass education + Basic skill+Cheapness = 
The basic arithmetic of sch 


| can 
hat the 


). 
ed: 
ane at 
ntinuing debate on the ¢ oy di . se Kenneth Kint 076) 
Education and community in Afri © community dimension, see Ke rosrettyet 
2. Ibid, p. 10. 7" Africa (Centre of African Studies, Edinburgh Univers 
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self. : ages pace 
a employment sounds something of a contradiction in terms, it is used here 
a shorthand to suggest various co-operative schemes of work between 


youth and adults. 
The emphasis throughout this section can be paraphrased in the equation 
Basic school +Basic skill+ Community = Self-employment. 
there is already a wealth of experimentation in 
erwoven to produce that goal. 
further theme before examining 


And as we shall see shortly, 

es school, skill and community are int 

= vertheless, it is important to mention one 
me of these emerging patterns. 


a Credit for self-employment 
ie notion that credit is of central impo 
it Ployment is one that has been recognise ) 
May not seem relevant to what we have termed subsistence self-employ- 
Ment with its emphasis on adaptation to village norms. But where the 
le of credit has begun to 


c zee : 
Fee is with entrepreneurship development, the ro Se 
ature importantly. Skill might well have been a necessary pre-condition of 


ca-employment, but it was clearly not a sufficient condition. Or in the local 
atch 22 of jobseeking in Africa: ‘You can’t get a job without training, but 


You can easily have training and no job’. ; 
take May appear that the vigorous reproduction of self-employment in the 
‘Ormal sector suggests that credit is not essential. But this is to miss the 
Point. In a formal setting, the planning of self-employment necessarily 
'NVolves treating separately a number of discrete variables: training, skills, 
Markets, credit, etc. In the lower reaches of the informal sector, by contrast, 
training skills and work are part of @ unified process, and credit is not a 
Separate item, for the very good reason that in most countries it Is inconceiv- 
Oe that it would be available. oy 
Te j i ir fo) 
ny ope eee the subsistence self-employed who do not 
©xpect credit. and the secondary-school leavers and graduates who cannot 
©ontemplate self-employment without it. From this angle, then, a further 
“duation must be: 


School -+-Skill-+ Credit = ent 


tance to the development of self- 
d only very slowly. For one thing, 


d countries a major distinction 


repreneurial self-employment 


Emerging methodologies for self-employment 

some of the most contemporary develop- 
d self-employment. This should help to 
hemes—skill, community and 
concerned. Reform strategies in these areas 
become increasingly common during the 1970s, oa although certain 
Of restructing have gone 4 little more rapidly in centrally planned 


Thi 
'S Section is intended to explore 


e i . 
iluste in the area of education an 
trate the working-out of the three ¢ 


Cred ‘ 
have 7 vith which we have been 


'Ypes 
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economies, there has been a considerable ee to experiment and run 
i jects in the open-market economies also. ‘ 
a hes certainly nniting particularly new about the return of the be ee 
on rural relevance, adaptation to village needs, or ‘linking the school rene 
life’ in the 1970s. It ran as a constant thread through most colonial asse < 
ments of African schooling for instance, disappeared for a decade at eee 
dence as the West helped to expand and build a superstructure on its ae 
institutions, and then came back again just as soon as the West began 


: te 
have misgivings about the decade of expansion. Although perhaps in the la 
1960s and early 1970s relev 


Overseas observers more t! 
decision-mak 


equitable developm 


ent, and in those w 
the concept. 


: have all sud Argue ae: 
determination to Tethink educational stuns commonplace, a us 
pe oa has ever been in the developing countries. And in a feW pee! 
challenged “otypes about emphasising only academic education ha of? 
Bed not only by education Planners and issions, DU» : 
importantly, by the people themselve pores 


1. Unesco, “Innovations in 


Afri ae ; 
States, Lagos, 1976, P. 26. ean Education’, Conference of Ministers of Africa” 
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eel 


all ee Bitoe: Regan $e? 
eo aa Be reform initiatives is impressive: headstart programmes, 
Shamehondi biter areas, compensatory education, comprehensive schools, 
AN ste eat ment for minorities, community schools, the list is endless. 
nice — i y-oriented programmes are now felt to have had a quite insig- 
intended pact on the income and opportunities of the groups they were 

ed to benefit, An awareness of the limits to educational reform is very 


shes the mood of the day. 
Ship a seen, the main focus of these western reform movements was 
developin access, especially for disadvantaged groups. By contrast, in many 
een ithe countries the thrust of the most recent generation of reforms has 
been to t work preparation, employment and aspiration. The interest has 
pportunitia for a better fit between education and the rather restricted 
"Ying to p 1€s of the economy. /n a word, many Western countries have been 
Privileged aise the aspirations and achievements of various minorities and under- 
lowe, ih gr Oups. The problem in the poorer countries has often been how to 
Possibiting aspirations of pupils, and make them accord better with the work 
les of the rural (and urban) areas. The equity campaigns 1n the West 
client groups. 


ere 0 “ 
ej ften designed to produce better-paid jobs for the various 
ld have been much more concerned with 


IT ¢ 

SWitch; interParts in the Third Wor 

be ideas the attention of pupils away from paid jobs altogether, and towards 
efore of work and self-employment. 

‘h er therefore examining the structures of self-emplo 

tem”! May be useful to inventory the socialisation 


Pled by schools. 


yment in the next 
for work currently 


ries have had 10 to 


di; N, 

Sin” Patter oye 

Nee j erns af school vocationalisation unto 
rican : ( 

* nce again, there is 


© inde 

- Years i scale primary schools in many Salta 
‘nt No practical subjects in the curriculum. Now, jain, nee 
ally, mee in practicalising the basic cycle of education. ae ot oe sere 
Priority C&M influenced by the international agenc’? ai 150 workshops 
With 4°" this area. Thus, for example, Rwanda is building | ee 
a8 4 finns Bank assistance; Liberia is halfway throug aa tall a 

2 vity, h 5; an : 
0 ual arts facility, home-economics sg rd ite eveloprnestt f 


Ny Ta i eM: 
a 50 any schools; and Ethiop!@ has 
ut. SOmmunity-ski ining centres. : Rca ject and 

®Xperj In Other co ey skill train! 8 erely a 4 estion of pilot projec’ ‘ 
untries it is not m ; e the teaching of primary 


Soj Menta ‘ 
i | centres. Nor is it simply ena be following recent 
‘< there is a concern 


Prj > art p 
for? oe and crafts which on their ow? wpe 
Noe © Dracgopments in the West. Over a is cone tT ne 
Tactical pj : : 
* skit, ah bias being localised Ms we suggested earlier, a mass 
in the co . 
eform (New York, 


1 
jimitS of educational re 


nBe 
fe 
Dagant-& 
aig aample M. Carnoy and HM. Levin, The | 
Kay, 1976), 
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i i i i i ith the 
programme of pre-vocational primary school is unavoidably involved with 
local community in some way or other. 


the formal-education sector seeks to capture 
informal work environment. lat 
Ocational primary are so recent they are Sti “ed 
s, both Kenya and Zambia have been worki 


1 


a 
xtremely serious exercise that has attempted to cage 
reform strategy, deliberately takin sit P t els 


learn 
where in the Third World in the Pose etaee of what has been 


/f-employment il 

A cme of localisation is the interest in using schools rio? 

aN beg een ge echnology—not just to spread basic craft ss ‘ 

chool youth, but with the h vat 

Ope of encouraging inno n 

intermediate technology in the learners. Thus Ethiopia pl ne to set UP ig 

Se aoe Centre, and Kenya’s Village Technology Unit erat 
t Icer aid in June 1976, | : ; we -ope! 

Project of ILO, Unicef and Unese. ndeed, in East Africa a joint co-OP™ vo 


Technology in Basic Education 


af 

1. C.M. Ariyawa 3 : 

rewidleect stiles ts bens te Silva, Management of in-service education in 
Anka, project analysis review Paper, (mimeo, 1975). 


1. Zambia, Ministry of Education, £, i 
(Lusaka, 1976), p. 2. » Education for development. Draft statement on educa 
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e 


existing village trad ice i 

fees rade practice in a way that will make it i 

es soononts system. ! Similarly in the 1974 Sierra Leone i ee 

wied fer oe of Community Education Centres (CECs) has been pane 
e very purpose of improving techniques and marketing eaten: 


the traditi ; 
aditional occupations in both rural and urban areas: 


call aim to bring schooling and traditional life into a co-operative, 
riitich | “ tie relationship with one another. Traditional societies have 
tional skills “ se the CECs will mainly be concerned with extending occupa- 
draw from pe promoting efforts to benefit the local community ... CECs will 
e skills within the community, using skilled and knowledgeable 


People as teachers.? 


ocational studies is the 


3. Sch 
ols as production units 
that was in the 1960s 


ery 
notion oie connected with mass programmes of pre-v 
sociated Production units. Again this was something 
"Orld, by only with an isolated school system here and there in the Third 
tit has been growing increasingly attractive to a number of coun- 
the 1960s. The pace 


In ; 

“Ban to Africa, Tanzania and Guinea led the way in 

With po Wicken in the 1970s, and Zambia was only one of the most recent, 
n 20 July 1975 that with immediate 


the ‘i 
ect all <eatlent's announcement 0 ) } : 

est as ucation institutions would become production units. Strong inter- 

ts we shown also by Somalia, Sudan and some of the ppd er 

Stiod j radical aspirati i ked contrast 0 the colonia 

s d, in marke 

pirations. Indeed, s could be asso- 


ated wing eee entation of school 
d wie wtica, when the productive orientation of S¢ 5 
the it . the more eee oe régimes (Kenya, Belgian Congo, Rhodesia, 
at have Ab een the more planned economies in the post ea a it era 
st eth tion in schools. 

b Ou raced the strategy of produc ; : 

<0 the 8h clearly a major veayieuee on the policy of production units has 
Need to cover locally some of t s of education, there has also 
ou Bete iness of village work, 


D th 
ang le urge " 
to e ordinari 
ee peonle o work. It should be said that 
he conditions of 


trag: o Simul 
ora nal a the atmosphere of the ¥ to replicate t 
th Nary w, ols find it notoriously fficu . seven years after 
e ork | 4 mit some y 
1 ife, as even Tanzania has 


Ple f 
Mentation of Education for self-reliance: 
for failing to give 4 


chance to the 


As 
a nati 
: 8 ver ve t 
: Senter Loge and women to participate fully in the 
in secondary schools and other 


‘0 
Produces of our able-bodied youns ow 
“stitutions ties particularly those ie iven them an opportunity to 
ine theory eA Bas tt ee doing We have our stu 
ave a right not to work. 


dents believe that 


1 
“ ILo, 
The introduction of technology in basic 


U 
duc, Nese * 
2, ducati ©/Unicef, Joint Co-operation Programme: 
ay 1974), P- 13. 


Si on : 
3 Seer, (Nairob; : 
se) @ Leon irobi, Unicef, mimeo, 1976)- 
SO; e educati 23 ort reetowns 4 tae 
ion review: draft final reporent ation of Education for self-reliance’, in The 
ple 


Arjen, MA 

ic eclaration ‘Direct; 

oN review ae Directive on the im 
vt 1, p. 1. 
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iversification of schools and self-employment “ : 
Sioa i eiche: we have sketched so far have aimed at mass ee 
tion towards skills in the basic cycle, and their outcome would seem ae 
much closer to what we termed ‘subsistence self-employment’ than to - a 
preneurship development. There is, however, in a number of countri roa 
increasing interest in the diversification of schools, which is, again, a 
strongly concerned in the official rhetoric with self-employment, but ally 
much higher level. In the industrialised countries diversification is horns 
used of mass secondary systems to describe the change from the comm i 
core curriculum towards a series of biases in particular fields— shop inert 
home economics, pre-university, etc., etc. When this kind of pattern began ee 
be adopted in a large number of Third World countries (with IDA supp° 
during the 1960s and early 1970s, the context was entirely cabarets 
practice which had been closely associated with streaming or “tracking wit a 
a mass compulsory system had been grafted on the severely selective sec0 
dary cycles of many developing countries. 
In these circumstances it 
useful both for employme 
intended. This device, whic 


» More important 


» be self-emplo ed in one of the 
they had been forced to acquire. ! “4 : 


1. Kenneth King, ‘Productive labour 


and the school arto nevins the trainin® 
i i : i Sys 2 tions 
artisans in Kenya’, Comparative education, x. 3 ion tem: contradic 
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hould lead to self-employment. In 


It is 
also 
stated that secondary education s| 
h enough skills to be able to earn 


Other wi 

ords 
their liv; Students shou F , 
T living in the rural — provided wit 


How 

ever, si 

as |j » Since one ake 

ttle as 6 or 7 is for restricting access to government secondary to 
cent of the primary cohort was to prevent the unem- 


Ploy 
Ment of 
abl of second: : : 
: © future be Sagres leavers, it looks as though there will for the foresee- 
ndidates for self-employment coming from this source. It 
t (without any preparation) 


Will haem M : 
wa sh sag po likely that self-employmen 
i het sécon era ni leavers and drop-outs of the rapidly growing private 
~ ’emplate self- chools. Nevertheless, as We have suggested, those who 
employment from the government school sector will tend 


View jt ; 

It in 

n a entre : 

bighe Ndia, by eh anagsied rather than subsistence terms. 
T rast, the new moves towards the diversification of the 


Counter ondary se 
be Parts. Ther ctor are much closer in intention to some of their Western 
e is no sense in which the S chool graduate can 


COnsj 
Ind idered the outc : 
ome of manpower planning for the modern sector. 
he general academic 


Seong? tt IS all 
eged that tens of thousands drift through t 
in mind. The new 


Pro, ary and 
Br th ; 
1976; me of divs degree courses with no clear outcome 1 
ersification which has been progressive i ed since 
opes to reduce some of the 


Man 
Y of the states of the Union 


nnel alone and to 


f study in a much 


s into the academic cha 
d abilities ... 


thes 
alm ‘ 

offer them ni to avoid forcing student 

Pportunities to choose subjects and programmes o 
ir aptitudes; i 


Wide 
T field 
also ae education in keeping with thei : 
at the reduction and elimination of frustration among the youth 


Tesult; 
~Ulting 
from non-productive and aimless education at present, If diversifica- 


tion 

does 
aie Mot take place, we would be faced with the problem of having to 
f the academic kind, with consequent expen- 


Peg / 
ture, atk tertiary education 0 
erefore the one hand, and the danger oO! unemployment, on the other. 
e » there is. great urgency for designing 4 diversified higher secondary 
would cater to not more than about 50 
ould, therefore, be the 


Ucation ; 
on ‘ 
te cent pe which the academic stream 
ter ision of the students... A necessary feature --- a 
TMinal2 ° large number of vocational streams y 
lexy4 : 
Ing oWin 
gint’s 4 from thi : an isati it. within 
Ving , ational s basic position, & © has been 
Council for Educational es : 
nt vocations © 


which would gen 


Bo 


C9) at 
™m tent; 
Shy may ee to identification of releva 
sis. And it is importan note that they a : 
put also ‘to identify the occupations 


empl 
Ployment possibilities, 
nail Training, Higher secondary education and its 
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which offer reasonably good prospects for self-employment’.! As we shall see 


shortly, at this level, the self-employment visualised is by no means the 
subsistence variety. 


5. Youth, the community and self-employment 

We have been noticing the combination of ways in which the world of work 
interfaces with the schools, and in particular the reform initiatives intended to 
bring the realities of the Third World’s labour markets into school life. This 
nd planners out beyond the traditional 
thaps the area where this interaction has 
ary youth field. The historical divisions 
k (exported from the colonial metropolis) 
ent an integrated approach, especially in 
ajor contribution of the interest in nonfor- 


Ongoing programmes of nonforma ; 
The current mood, therefore, p 


ies 0 
nance; Malawi is planning a series 
fn aSeoclation wie ten Lesotho, 4 group of Community Skill Centres 
1on with rural high schools é 
Both in i 
formula is where a ames and elsewhere the working out - m 
“ al, but i “skill’. ¢ tyre 
perk el are everywhere ae ea 
though i i i ; it 
during the First Hees this post-primary skill sector had little recognition 
opment Decade, since a great deal of the nation 
ced in the formal system, there were in ma? 
1. National Council of Educational R an 
N a: 0 esearch ini ional 
tion Unit), “Planning Vocation Education for tating (Work Experience and Vocations 6. 
mimeo), p. 3. athura District of U.P.’, (New Delhi. 
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Te i . 

ce aol og poke that constituted the seeds of a new approach. The 

es amma otswana, the Village Polytechnics in Kenya, for example 

éhieh ict ay as well known outside their respective countries as inside. 

Re tha ed indicated how uncommon their approach still was elsewhere. 

ian s proceeded these kinds of approaches gradually expanded from 

ae nts into national programmes, and as they did so some of the 

T ar problems of this interface sector became apparent. 

ie post-primary skill programmes had grown out of a political 

se with the unemployment of primary-school leavers. And initially the 
was to offer skill, and to hope for self-employment to follow. However, 


a : 
Paradoxically, the more popular a programme became, the more likely was it 
elf-employment focus towards 


oe offerings would move away from a Si 
et ienagae ks skill-testing for the formal sector of the economy. While the 
skill ion might be that the institution should reflect and interact with village 
of Asia the reality was that it tended to offer a very much narrower range 
selena. than its sponsors might have hoped for. Village skills for self- 
‘iioy yment’ sounded attractive on paper, but embodying it in an institution 
ed to be extremely complicated. 
aoe time went on, it also became app’ 7 its own by no means 
tient either employment or self-employment. The institution then 
eit to have to go beyond skill to the organisation of producer co- 
alah or short-term loans !n order to secure something of a stable work 
dit onment for the early years. In other words, education + skill +cre- 
th = self-employment. An examp a progression comes from 
e Village Polytechnics of Kenya, which have acknowledged that skill often 
Needs the support of capital: 


arent that skill or 


hnic trainees would go into *self-employ- 
ment requires a high degree of entre- 
oth have been lacking among 

medy the latter deficien- 


Village Polytec 
tified. Self-employ 
| capital, and bi 
d loan scheme aims to Te 


The original view that 
ment’ has not been jus' 
preneurial skill and initial 
leavers. The newly introduce 


cy.! 
pe of two-year training has begun to 


Neighbouring Tanzania a similar ty 

merge since 1974/5 in the form of Post Primary Centres, whose initial 
Numbers are to be four in each of the 80 districts. These will be building on 
the work experience and productive activities of the basic cycle, and will be 
nto a standard trade 


attempting to deepen that learning without turning | 
centre: 

cted to lead up to a trade test 
sified, broad base of various 
f the PPC kind could not be 
e, for which there are other 


me is not, except in special instances, expe 
he concept is rather to give a diver: 

munity --- A mass programme fe) 
I vocational training programm! 


The PPC program 
in a particular trade. TI 
skills needed in a rural com 
expected to become @ traditiona’ 
paper (mimeo), Nairobi, 1976. 


1, 
D. Court, ‘ Village polytechnics’. background 
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facilities in Tanzania. The number of trained craftsmen—carpenters, builders, painters and 
so on—for which there is a need is comparatively limited. Furthermore, trade training Fe 
to a large extent geared, if not to urban needs, then to needs within the modern sector 0 
the economy. ! 


Here then is the contrast that has been emerging in much of the litera- 
ture: 


Village Skills 
Broad and flexible 
jack-of-all-trades 


Informal (subsistence) versus Formal sector (paid) work, or 
self-employment 


entrepreneurship 
versus Trade-tested skills 


versus Skills linked to salary. differentials 
(individualististic) 


versus = Urban Skills 


versus — Specialised trade training 


Uncertificated 


Skills linked to community needs 


Preading awareness that skill Without credit or capital ee 
;_ merely that the unemployed are trained rather ie 
'S not a magic formula that creates work or conjures ¥ 


Output of the skill programmes, bot 


°. a much poorer 
fore. 


1. SIDA, op. cit., p. 38. 
2. See Sudarshan Lal, Loans to small industry and small borrowers (D, thi, 1976) 
S (Delhi, . 
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Is * S 
oe example to Africa of how skill by itself does not necessarily 
rags of ae uctive work; the skill levels are highly developed across a wide 
thie whats 1 ol crafts, but regular work is hard to come by. Commenting on 
inked es fo} the thousands of artisans in the building trade who hope to be 
‘ash io a daily basis on the big cities, one observer has in 1977 underlined 
*eatl problem: ‘Although skilled in their craft, these workmen have no 
ar employment. Every morning, they gather at street corners and wait 


Patiently to get an odd job’. 

ae hs consequence of this, a number of the more innovative schemes by 

makin haar and state governments these last few years have involved 

aad Mi Skill just a part of a package approach, along with credit, marketing 

Surtees services. It has become clear that without these alternative 

indeb of support, the mere act of abolishing bonded labour, or cancelling 
tedness to moneylenders, could become meaningless. 


Although a great deal has been learnt in India about methods to support 
the nationalisation of the major 


bangemployment—especially since i ; 
ie has not been a very close relationship between entrepreneur 
oeete and the school system.’ There was admittedly a -package 
tee ach worked out for unemployed graduate engineering students; but only 
fan with the vocationalisation of the higher-secondary stage does it look as if 
lasures to link school skill with support for self-employment may become 
with a view to employment, self- 


w Sen Fee 
7 idespread. In proposing vocationalisation i 
Mployment and entrepreneurship, the National Council for Educational 


ring and Training recognise that, from the school angle, they are setting 
a on uncharted water, and should therefore take advantage of the institu- 
'Onal arrangements for entrepreneurs that have already accumulated great 


experience. Thus the District Level Vocational Committees would become the 
ure and the in-school planning of 


me between the out-of-school infrastruct 
Cations. 
This brief review of the vario hich countries are planning the 
'Nteraction between school and self-employment serves to emphasise the 
peteasing interest being taken in exploring the potential of this area. To judge 
Tom the expanding literature, there is a rather considerable optimism about 
© positive role that education, both formal and nonformal, can play in 
acilitating access to self-employment. We have stressed that most working 
4ssumptions of these reform movements count on the absorbtive capacity of 
© self-emp) tor, Almost by definition the term, self-employment, 
mployment sector. * whereas the 


Su : f ntrants, 

foment open access is ait the Sl 

mal sector signifies reslticlill® {lise countries about ecuentons 
oof pee ne tS aqustialved oul 


us ways in W 


Ls 

2 Roads; 

Po Side artisans’, Ti india, 24.77, P-L 
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reform, the mood in the most innovative and reform-conscious states in the 
Third World appears rather hopeful. Within the next ten years, a wide range 
of new relationships between education and work is likely to be attempted. 


Of particular importance in this experimentation will be what we have 
called loosely the self-employment sector. At the moment, much of the 
planning for self- 


employment is going on virtually in the dark, since, tradi- 
tionally, the actual structure of self-employment was not the concern of the 
educational planner. Increasingly, however, as school systems seek to reach 
out into the community, to benefit from and co-opt the skills of the village. 


and in turn to fertilise the productive life of the rural areas, a great deal more 
will be learnt about the 


Process of self-employment. At the moment, though 
much of our knowledge Is provisional, it may be profitable to examine more 
closely something of the 


reality of work in t i any of the 
draft reforms have Biieaaed in that sector which so many 
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street trades, selling, collecting or recycling every conceivable a aaa 
doing so in rather a different context from those in permanent ae soe 
In today’s Third World context we are mainly concerned here wit a the 
tigating some of the interactive dimensions of Self-employment an me 
education system, but even to approach that objective, it is necessary to aan 
position the self-employment sector rather more securely within the pro stil 
tion system of particular countries. Methodologically, however, this is re 
rather difficult to do. Only relatively recently has research attention begun a 
focus on this area, and given the specialisation of academic disciplines, only 
few pieces of the jig-saw have been put into place. ree 
From the educational angle, as was Suggested earlier, the research prioriti 
have diversified since the 1960s. A very great deal of attention has been Eve” 
to the study of nonformal education. But although this is a welcome empha 


: ; ised 
sis, most aspects of nonformal education are considerably more scan 
than skill acquisition in the self-employment sector. In a sense, there oe 
beyond the frontiers of nonformal educa 


n : : or. 
and work experience in the informal sect 


subordination. 
One Outcome of this research fr 
economists has bee: 
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i i i ut 

d variety. In this, whole sections of the less skilled work are as : 

a regular basis to a contractor who employs and pays his ~~ ce 
These then, like their counterparts the ‘permanent casuals , will work a 


i ithout 
ly in the same factory or steelyard as the workers with tenure, but witho 
any of the cluster of benefits or guarantees. 


(a). Casual, temporary or daily labour. Unlike the previous two, this o . 
readily identifiable in the clusters of individuals waiting on the i ‘a 
the factory gates, and hoping an extra hand may be needed for a few —e 
a few weeks. On any spectrum of regularity of work, such labour is -— dl 
insecure. Nevertheless this type of casual work is for several people 


es 
beginning of a slow ascent towards permanency. In fact, for many ‘a 
casual labour is the standard entry point, the first foothold in the fo: 
sector. This is perhaps particularly 


F € 
the case with the building trades, a d 
y casual labourers will gradually get ae 
illed masons or carpenters. It is impor' 


Id 
motion potential in casual labour. a aa d 
seem probable that where skills are abundant and are reproduce’ 


: A : : well 
confirmed by caste and community, as in India, the casual worker might 
remain a casual worker for a lifetime.' 


; : : ae with 
The four categories discussed above are considered here principally 
reference to the lar 


ger firms and organisations. Indeed, the first three ty eo i 
labour are clearly the outcome of the need to conform with or evade ioe 
Pressure and the work regulations of Ministries of Labour. In many such la nt, 
firms, therefore, it is Possible to identify all these types of employme a- 
co-existing in various Combinations. All four stress the desirability of ge 
nent tenure, and the difficulty of acquiring it. Equally, they emphasise ap 

d underline the considerable & 


out, and become attached to the sk 
however, not to exaggerate the pro’ 


workforce, an 
loyee. 


several of these Categories no | 
tive bargaining, the term ‘per e 
will in practice be a category of regular workers, but they will not be protect 
by a cluster of official benefits and allowances? Similarly with the trainee 2” 
casual elements, there May not be a very significant sense of distinction ae 
the regular workers. There will Still be an interest in achieving a more Sooo 
Status, and, like the large an important though less conspicu© 


y no longer applies. 


“scale sector, 
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cottage industry. In view of the interest by education planners in the potential 
of self-employment in rural areas, this point deserves to be underlined, as it 
has been recently for Tanzania: 


The implications for the cottage industry ... is therefore that it does not operate 
in response to an increasing demand, but that people engage themselves 1n 
these industries out of necessity for earning incomes which the farm activities 
do not provide. This means that they are not part-time engaged in the industrial 
(cottage) production because they have to attend to farmwork, but in general 
because the demand is not there for full-time occupation. ! 


In terms of regularity of work, therefore, we could say that there are a series 
of interactions between sectors. In the large-scale firm, we have noted that 
permanency at work, regularity of casual work, and temporary labour not only 
can co-exist within the same firm, but can be structurally related to each 
other. The fixed working hours of the permanent work-force might for exam- 
ple in some companies be made possible by the much longer hours and lower 
Wwage-rates of the contractor’s labour. Similarly the constant work and long 
hours of the urban informal sector could in some instances be related to the 
itregularity of work in the rural areas. The increasing specialisation of a 
lines in the urban environment may well continually undermine the possibil- 
ity of full-time work in the countryside. 

Regular working hours as part of a larger package of benefits is ofte? 
loosely considered to be characteristic of the formal sector. It would be pe 
true to say these features typify the public and parastatal secors, while nd 
the more modern and capital-intensive firms seem to be in a position to offer 
both regularity and security with its attendant allowances. In the small-scale 
world of the self-employed entrepreneur, as well as the less formal pail 
the large companies, the Notion that regularity of work can be associated eon 
a cluster of other work benefits is not conceivable. Even more so with what 
we have called the Subsistence self-employed and their workforce. the discus 
sion of work conditions is not on the agenda. The length of the working day: 
for instance, is determined not by custom or by rule, but by competition. 
Ook at the pattern of relations between schools mn 
it is Worth noting at this point that ft 
school day is very much at be 
the self-employed. Much is made in the litera? a 
with its set periods, bells, short breaks and regu" 
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ee Instead, most young people Will RRLUME GuT-accoumt workers, of 
Pah = their family or for others in very small establishments. Work may 
ie paris irregular or quite unremitting, depending on its location, 
oth Ontext will be a world away from the rhythm of the schools, 
Ough, as we shall see, it may correspond rather closely to other dimen- 


Sions of school experience. 


2. Skills in employment and self-employment 


ae it was noted that skill is frequently projected as the single most ciritcal 
a lent in any self-employment strategy. As it seems so intimately 
Sen to work, skill has often been preached as a panacea for unemploy- 
for aa Just because it has been so closely associated with strategies 
skills -employment, it may be useful to attempt a typology of skill and of 
ik -acquisition by sector. We have noticed already here and there the 
ba nowledgement by education planners that self-employment skills may not 
Gif the same thing as employment skills, but the precise nature of the 
bg is seldom analysed. Again, it may be profitable to start at the other 
of the spectrum from self-employment. 

@). Institutionalised skills in the formal sector. In the Western industrialised 

ying to catch up with the fact 


Fees institutional skill training is slowly tr: ci f 
at production technology has rapidly eroded the traditional pattern of skills. 


S a consequence, training institutions are beginning to move away from the 


Notion of craftsmen following single trades throughout their lives towards a 
re faced, however, with a major 


f industry no longer requires a large 


stag stubborn labour problems in t 
Orkforce trying to maintain its trad ; ” 1 
Tguably, therefore, industry in the West increasingly requires only know- 

edge-based skills and relatively unskilled workers. Thus, as school life gets 


Onger, and skill needs for many jobs ” : 
an is likely to remain one of the key employment issues in the next 
cade, 


In fact, in the West now, the skilled worker is most likely to be found in 

i n a traditional craft such as pottery or 
ts of an earlier age, such as cathedral stone- 
ure, cars and other commodities. That is to 
expensive, and operates very much on the 
ncreasingly self-employed. 


®aving, or repairing the product 
Se repairers of antique furnit 
m that skilled work is now fare, © 
argins of the economy. And it Is ! 
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In the Third World this is certainly not the case; it is widespread, ae 
and central to work in the formal and informal sectors of the economy. he 
shall start by looking at skill as if it was principally a technical matter . ' 
sort of skills are needed for what sort of jobs?), and then move to look : ; 
more as a social category (in what context are skills acquired ?). In ae 
manual skills are a particularly important instrument for examining the difi i 
ence between the technical and the social dimensions of working life. Some : 
the commonest skilled trades are scattered right across the various sectors er 
have been identified, so that, for example, turners or carpenters can be foun : 
in some of the most large-scale firms and in the parastatals and con 
they are similarly conspicuous in the small entrepreneurial factory sector, or 
in the lower reaches of the informal sector, amongst the subsistence self- 
employed. al 

One of the most obvious things about the production of skills in the form : 
institutional setting is that it remains one of the last outposts of manpowe 
planning. Not many years ago, there was a genuine attempt by edict 
planners to relate the output of general secondary schools to manpowe 
requirements in the formal sector, but this was soon abandoned as the 
numbers of schools multiplied far beyond any conceivable match with wage 
jobs. Even in the occasional country, such as Tanzania, where seoondaty 
school expansion was throttled right back in an attempt to remain in line W! 
jobs, the dramatic rise of the private academic school has undermined any 
chance of a strict correlation between school and work. itled 

The attraction of matching the numbers still lingers on in the skt 


e : ; r 
vocations. Thus in Kenya there are still less than ten technical-seconditt 
schools, although general academic schools are now almost 100 times 
number. Similarly, 


training in the Kenya Polytechnic is still predominant * 
available only to those who already have jobs, and who are granted release 
secondment. Even in India, where the mass of general secondary schools, 29 
the thousands of arts and commerce colleges, are in no way jimited ay 
possible positions, there continues a strong desire to measure and strc ie 
allocate the number of places (or seats) for engineering and medicine. It 


ity : sible 
Significant that when despite these restrictions, unemployment became ‘a 


amongst engineering graduates, a scheme specifically aimed at this group 
produced. 


5 e 
It is easy to see why the anxiety to match skill with job continues in aa 
kinds of area. The training appears to have concentrated on the sgn 
dimension, and to have done So at much greater expense than in the ae a 
academic schools. Hence it is considered somehow more disgraceful pul 
technical graduate to be unplaced than for an ordinary school-leavel: 4 
what is less frequently analysed is the way in which skills are acquired are 
formal institutional setting. Indeed, the social context in which skills ill. 
Picked up is much more crucial than the technical content of a particular : 
We shall try to show that how they are acquired is also largely determine 
how they are later used. 
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In a number of countries, for example, the secondary-technical school’s 
main characteristic is its low status relative to the academic long course 
available elsewhere. This derives principally from there being no very clear 
career outcome, which in turn affects both the recruitment of the students 
and the way the subjects are taught. Other countries—Kenya would be an 
example—are teaching the same almost inevitable cluster of subjects (wood, 
metals, building, etc.), but their handful of technical schools are one of the 
most popular choices made by primary-school leavers. Tens of thousands 
apply for a few hundred places. This situation derives from the fact that these 
schools are at the moment the only direct route into apprenticeship. And in 
turn apprenticeship is primarily concerned with entry to the parastatals, the 
technical ministries, and the major multi-national firms. In other words, a 
school course whose purely technical content is not at all demanding is 
intimately affected by the work context, and particularly by the chances of 
further training, good promotion, security and fringe benefits. In this way, a 
programme which was designed to produce ordinary Kenya equivalents of the 
British apprentice, tied to his trade, finds itself offering basic trade practice to 
an extremely talented élite. This group only appear to be taking carpentry, 
metal work and building; in fact the technical content might as well be Latin, 
since they see themselves being prepared for the norms and conditions of 
work in the privileged state and company sectors. aoe 

We shall return later to look more closely at the wider differences within 
school contexts, and how these interrelate with work. Here we are merely 
Stressing the fact that formal school skill is offered in very different social 
contexts across Third World countries. A large part of the variation Is trace- 


able to the state of industrial development in a country, and to the existence 
ills. What there seems to be in 


of alternative methods for reproducing sk 
common, however, is that the formally skilled and_ formally apprenticed 
Workers are in all developing countries a very tiny minority of the total of 
skilled workers. Unlike Britain, where the number of young people complet- 
ing apprenticeship in 1972 was geben as ree ay population some 
ten tim ted only 13, ormal appr 3 aS 

It bay hager egens some of the features of formal skill in 


relation to industry, so that the contrast with alternative methods of skill 


reproduction can be set in relief. ; 

1. The skill and the associated theory are ata considerable remove sa ay 

Practical application. In an intensely selective skill institution, such as has 

been described, the theoretical content will increasingly predominate over 
th i i ill aspect. 

€ manipulative skill asp' At anpeat we be soaeanee Ge he 


2. Alt skill content w 
ae Ne ee such programmes function not as 


subsequent apprenticeship programmes, n i ) 
preparation for ei to skilled work, but as preparation for leaving skilled 


work. Unlike the industrialised world, such apprenticeship programmes are 


an antecedent to supervisory status or higher. A 
3. The tendency for secondary technical schools to operate as exits from 
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technical work is exaggerated in countries where the industrial noon 
reveals a major gap between a small very modern cluster 0 gd 
foreign-owned companies and the local, often very small-scale sare — 
countries such as India or Brazil where there is a mass urban manu er 
ing sector, by no means predominantly foreign-owned, the ee 
of formal skill training will be less evident. Thus the Industrial ao 
Institutes in India have a rather different pattern of social a aia 
the protected Trade Training Institutes of Zambia or the Technical Sec 
dary Schools of Kenya. ae 
4. Since the dasiiers and protected pattern of work in the multi-nations 
and parastatal sector has deeply influenced the skill sector in the ee \. 
is not surprising that they share an increasing number of features. hag 
ly in Africa, the status of the secondary-school boy (or girl) aa ger - 
of the permanent worker. In contrast to the primary-school world, w! re 
dropping-out, repeating and overcrowding, the secondary entrant wads 
protected government school is secure. His financial worries are Se eal 
dormitories and hostels are provided, especially in anglophone Africa. Saf 
more important than the skill content of the course is the use © fa 
international language as the medium of instruction, and the presence 0 
significant number of French, British or North-American instructors. aif 
. The impact of this relation between the most privileged labour market es 
the secondary-school system has meant that technical-school object! lly 
patterned after the industrial structures of the West have been nagar 
altered after export to many Third World countries. For example, 


; -cycle 
notion that the technical school or technical stream should be a short-cy 


. soe . « j in 
terminal provision, tracking children into tradesmen, has been rejected 
favour of equalising the le 


: ica 
/OU ngth and context of both academic and ag 
training. Both academic and ‘technical? graduates have their eyes 0 


3 : ( se- 
same kind of work in the same kind of firm or public enterprise. or 


4 : ; ith the 
quently technical and vocational courses have lengthened to parity with 
academic stream. 


6. In these kinds of countri 
tionship between schools 


stat? 
© countries where the corporate and parae 


i ; ls in 
- According to this model, technical ag lis 

their counterparts in the West, to be sativeld 
bordinate, dependable, and to have Te are 


® j e. 
whereas in fact they are doing just the opposite. T: Y ple 


1. S. Bowles and H. Gintis, Schooling in capitalist America (London, 1976), passim. 
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7. In this sense, therefore, the cognitive dimension of such schools (a 
mundane syllabus of basic craft practice) is quite out of step with the 
non-cognitive, attitudinal dimension. The same might be said not only for 
the straight technical schools but also for many of the ‘diversified’ secon- 
dary schools which occur in countries with a very restricted secondary 
cycle. In purely curricular terms, they appear to be offering a rather heavy 
bias towards skilled work in agriculture, commerce and technical subjects, 
but unlike the diversified comprehensive schools of the West, the social 
context of the secondary school is exclusive, protected, and anticipates the 
work-style of the small island of modern firms. 

8. There is a further anomaly. The most privileged school environment for 
the acquisition of skill precedes work in the sort of firm that is not 
particularly skill-intensive.! As we shall see shortly, skill-intensity actually 
increases in many countries, as we move from the multi-national and 
parastatal sector down through medium- and small-scale industry into the 
small establishment and home industry. But especially in countries where 
elements of an import-substitution sector have been assembled during the 
1960s and 1970s, they have relied on a technology which like the West is 
no longer dependent on a high degree of skill. Indeed, this is especially the 
case when the import substitution is predominantly concerned with 


Processing or assembling, as opposed to manufacturing. 

(b). Institutionalised skills through non-formal education he 

An alternative approach to this same cluster of manual skills is through 
Nonformal education. This is used as a convenient shorthand to identify the 
battery of short-cycle courses offered by a wide range of agencies and insti- 
tutions outside the formal school system. On paper, they seem to overlap 
With the same trades as the technical schools. Thus all kinds of voluntary 
bodies such as the YMCA, as well as rural and urban community-develop- 
ment programmes, seem to be offering open access to carpentry, metalwork, 
building, automotive, etc. But what sounds like an identical cognitive dimen- 
Sion to the skills of the formal school is offered in a quite different setting. 


i igni d promise of 
1 en en written on the significance an 
mena ae not very much of this has analysed the 


Nonformal education in the 1970s, but : 
Structural relation of nonformal education with work. The oe 
Comments may help to locate this mode more accurately on the interface 
tween education and work. er 
- Most nonformal education programmes in this area are based on the 
4ssumpti « gaanione then idl is the MSSOS link between learning 
mption by their sp0 of the skill is also given 2 good deal of 


4nd work, However, the con “erable interest in ensuring that the skill- 


attention. There is often OM! 


A See I erspective’s ch. 8 of Kenneth King, The African 
Artis, The informal sector in internation Pp 
@n, op. cit 
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span is short, concentrated and severely practical. Equally, the Le ane 
side of the skill is played down, and the provision is often not ene a 
sequence of certificates and diplomas; at the most it may be p 
take a basic trade test. f ; S 
2. The single most significant factor about many nonformal skill Oe aaeels 
is that there is no queue to get in. In many countries they are stl bs 4 an 
associated with voluntary agencies or an individual's initiative, Pte 
important strain in their approach is charity provision. The take for ao 
that their potential clients have abandoned the formal educationa a tier 
stream, after failing, repeating, or lacking the fees. Having setae will 
attempt to compete in the formal system, such students, it is hope sein 
accept a short terminal course of skill development. From this ye ee 
skill programmes in nonformal education are not so much a second Me les: 
as a second (inferior) track. They may be admired for the * ae at 
betrayed by their students. But in fact if aspirations are modest nee 
programmes, it is also the selective mechanisms of the formal school tha 
aided this cooling-out process. f the 
3. Structurally, nonformal skill programmes can be viewed as part 0 
differentiation of learnin 
Looked at historically, 
types of provision rath 


pendence a tiny high-cost secondary ioe 
nd rather than differentiate this. Lleosur ti 

first. major division—between mainta this 
community and self-help models. pe” : 
t be exaggerated, since in practice oe fast 
expensive as the state sector, and hel 


oO 
cant in the immediate post-independence a in 
but increasingly there has been interest in the late 1960s and | 5 we 
developing some kind of mass alternative to secondary schools. det 
have noted, the diversification of secondary-school systems (with cons! cial 
able external assistance) did Not in practice diversify the crucia eal 
context of schools. By contrast 


this position: 
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Resin ; 
gain in Thailand, a successful Mobile Trade Training School trainee... costs 
dent enrolled in a formal 


ae Ri 100, whereas the operating cost per stu 

een secondary school is approximately $300... The Village Polytechnics 

wouth ya, which offer post-primary vocational and general education to rural 
s, also show a clear cost advantage over formal secondary-vocational and 


techni : : 
hnical schools... A higher cost differential was reported between part-time 
Centres and full-time courses in formal 


training ; 
eae in Vocational Improvement 
ly) ‘e schools in Nigeria ($ 104 and $930 annual per trainee cost, respective- 
ve said above, that this 
ocial division of educa- 
t with which these 


what we ha 


urately the s 
s of employmen 


It 
ee apparent, however, from 
tion, and a contrast reflects very acc 
Separate trai turn mirrors the categorie 
- trainings are involved. 
nformal programmes are concerned 


Ne wo 3 
'S(@) th tk environment with which no 
and tat lower reaches of the factory sector and (b) the small-establishment 
Current] -employment sector. Unlike the formal school apprentices who are 
Y educated for mobility, the nonformal graduates with their severe- 
{ work in any kind 
lar line of wor! 


Y practi 
lic ini 
al training would readily accep 


ex A A 

Would parcct Slowly to gai ience in a particu ; 

be t y to gain expert ither skilled nor 

Qual; aken on i ing that they were nel 

lifie in the understandi Sam y-school literacy, they would 
without any 


d 

Certain, 224 with their minimum P 

iteraey”, be considered not significantly different from workers 
at all. Indeed, it would be true that the spon 


Nonfo; 
Tm, 
ate a4! programmes including sorne ee 
hat the yo ‘ d gi 
hard-working and & 


* anxio 
Hs Hlitary to assure employers t 
Sub ipline and will consequently , ae 
Program Omething of the distinction between the social contest si am 
Vers: Mes and secondary-school aspirations e heresssing what 
ation of some unemployed secondary -S¢ boys 


Con 
they hool 
ad eae 
heard of their national youth service: 


and you have 
fore you take 
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month, 
ning be! 
you 


* | out 
eo it’s a hard life; you only 8° 12 shillings a 
Your b there two years. 1 understand that 1° 
dig reakfast, you have to Tun ! 
It’s li 

ike jai 

The fj Jail... 

¢ first thing you have to do is pute eee © 


that 
a . 
Miles, Te two sizes bigger than YO 


8, Life th F F 

fa ee German priso™ 
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p. 63. 
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: ahili, and 
It is very severe. For instance, you are only allowed to speak ho ai 
you are beaten if you are heard speaking English. But after en : 
can get some good posts.! 


io n 
In addition to preparing young people for the gee 
most enterprises outside the higher reaches of the state and een “— 
nonformal skill has increasingly been linked in the literature to Mai 
bility of self-employment. As was seen in the last chapter, the eaarive 
dimension frequently remains a constant, as if a course in te: ed 
could be applied as easily in paid work as in self-employment. a ood 
sionally, however, there is the recognition that the skill content ae By 
have to be fundamentally different if it is effectively to be deploye: 
existing work conditions of the rural areas. : lanning 
The actual context of self-employment is seldom examined in such P a ee 
literature. Indeed, nonformal education for self-employment seems ch the 
obvious good that little analysis has been done—beyond suggesting es - 
young entrepreneurs may need a little credit initially to launch the forma 
shall note shortly, however, that the attempt to intervene through non 


FS m Jex 
education in the labour market of the self-employed is rather a comP 
Operation. 


(c). Skill acquisition in the 
This is the last category 
work and skill in the self- 
at this and the previous t 
ly affect and interrelate 


formal factory sector tex 
to be considered before looking at the con loo 
employment sector. It is important however iste 
Wo modes of acquisition first because they we 
with some of the systems that operate among 


skill 
d. Although we may talk of four modes of 
acquisition (formal and 


. irms)s 
(fo Nonformal education, formal and informal eth 
there are significant areas of : 


t of 


walls, to the individual home. genet! 
‘al point to be made about the role of ae on 
‘ary between the parastatal and multi-na 

of t 


‘a 
untrl 
he self-employed on the other. In © 


2. Cf. SIDA, Education and training in Tanzania p. 38 
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where there is at present very little diversified local industry, it is common to 
hear analysts bemoan the lack of ‘backward linkages’ from the leading 
multi-national sector into the local economy. However, when the multi-na- 
tional sector, as in India or Brazil, is only one end of an extremely diversified 
manufacturing activity, there seems to be just as much a tendency to criticise 
the variety of subcontracting networks between the multi-national and the 
local factory sector on the one side, and between the factory sector and the 
self-employed on the other. In many parts of East and Central Africa, for 
example, there is a stark lack of connection between the (originally) Asian and 
European enterprises (both local and multi-national) and the world of the 
frican petty producer. In the Bukoba Region of Tanzania, for nas age 
handful of large and small industries are both described as having little 


SPin-off into the local economy: 
: Kas’ oximately 
The number of employed in these (large) industries spatter 
1,000, but apart from that they have very litle IMP tT heir wake. The 
. ate 9 es! . 
and no auxiliary industrial activities have been + of repair and main- 


E ; 7 “contained in respec : 
factories are for example all chit of the region ... are not only small in 


tenance facilities... The small in 29 firms on the list, 
pa added that of the 
Scale but also small in number. It can be the region; the rest make use of 


na 8 make use of some raw A aan the industries can thus also be 
nO raw materials from the region. of impact on the regional economy. 


characterised as being small in terms 0 

{ ituation | : 
a areas it is possible to point to a se ae ot evel of industrial 
fe e : 

tte ae Saupe aie ino re putting-Oul system), labour subcon 


: . . 
"ng ppp si a hmedabad and Rajkot in the 
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in wom I] uni 
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i , i ist of a ma system, 
one i a ae a ae with the Papen on completely 
ften fie Pare-parts activity acaply than if it .or gi on 
with ihe Bio much more coepcturing concer. ae a eit 
: OSsibIe actory or large ma ments of the self-er Ployihe factory, which 
iting ‘a 0 point to certain se8 are the direct a the overheads and 
me decided ered mong’ : ea convenience to a 
Ig Or reasons of pr t. ae ‘ 
ie abour costs of ordinary employer to _ therefore, oo Ent : 
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th the oe have some aah mind this critica 
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we may note briefly some of the aspects of skill reproduction in this area 

which have particular relevance to education-work relations. 

1. If we take the same group of skills that were considered in the formal 
trade school and in nonformal programmes, it is possible to see that the 
ordinary factory sector produces what sound like the same skills of carpen- 
try, automotive, building, etc. The context is again very different, and this 
directly affects the utilisation of these skills. It is for example frequently 
suggested that the formal sector of the economy as a whole suffers from 
the phenomenon of ‘certificate escalation’, as if factories and workshops 
were recruiting people with higher and higher general-education back- 
grounds. It could certainly be argued that this process is at work in the 
bureaucratically organised public, parastatal and multi-national enterprises 
And because the general educational level of the work force is slowly 
Tising, the same process seems to be affecting ordinary firms as well. In 
reality, however, a vast range of factories cannot be characterised 4S 
promoting certificate escalation through their hiring policies. 

If these are family firms, it will be true that the family members, aS the 
Managerial element, may well have almost as high educational qualifica” 
tions as their counterparts in the civil service. But apart from the manage 
ment, design, and accounting side, which will lie with family members aU 
Where certification will be important, there may even be an anti-certifica” 
tion attitude towards the general workforce. In the more privileged cai 
of the economy, there is a high degree of mobility amongst employees hee 
ee Status and high general qualifications. Because of the i 
tse gen eas he mote i shot 
of the costs of the high ed ee DUN ENS family have born ran be 

ucation, so that, in principle, employees °4 


productive on their first day. The higher reaches of the national education 
system have been a substitute for on-the 


In the ordinary firm, b the-job learning. 
» OY contrast, which can ¢ t pern 
work-status for on h can afford to hold out f ; 


: : ly a fraction of the labour force, a wide education ® s 
Skill base 'S not a prerequisite for being hired. An employer who wa 
continuity of worker, without paying the price in high wages and @ ‘ot 
ances, needs his workers’ skills to be specific to his particular Pre et 
process, and the training to be done on the job. To achieve this reg! n 
of production and low labour turnover, the firm will generate its ski a, 
from a casual base. This kind of ‘casual | . 


abour apprentice’ is glad !° “ine 

the chance to learn—even j wit PP 
en if he has little beyon istence wages ! 

first few months or years, yond subsiste 


ot aan, many skills are not specific to the factory. Machining ere 
fe ae common to a whole swathe of engineering ages fof 
‘ ever, the employer will try to recruit, not for flexibility, br aly 


loyal i i 7 

it eee thle frequently recruit through his existing workers. cont ate 
Ose access except to candidat mand TS ems 

Loyalty can in this way b are ase ce 


© gained not through offering permane™ 


panent 


ills 
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but thr eis ees 
of hoor ate existing workers the first opportunity to offer membe 
Wibe-crer family ‘ bes temporary labour or extra work. Caste, rele a 
ensure oh i oe wa aA pone eee! for access and help 2 
itera j irm. Thus, in this sec ipti 
eo for entrance to the firm, ss oa te de cate 
criteria. for Ares e ae the emphasis appears to be on achievement 
ascriptive crit ess. In the latter case, however, it could be argued that 
eria have been equally important earlier on in the educational 


System. 
For th 

ie. j - 

se kinds of reasons, a large portion of the formal sector has little 

in the privileged 


Interest j 

State She and certificates. It is well known that 

More ear as es sectors, further grade and trade tests automatically confer 

ordinary Sei ose already working. It is just as true for many of the 

Words of th ily firms that formal trade certification is irrelevant; or in the 
e Kikuyu axiom ‘It is not the grade that works, it is the 


a 
. he c 
‘Ont . ndeys , r 
Ordinary a of skill acquisition, therefore, in such firms is extremely 
its applicati unpretentious. There is no separation between learning and 
ion; nothing is learnt beyond what can be applied. No body of 
formal technical 


theor 
MA f 7 Z 
associated with the trade is picked up, as !n the 


Scho 
Ols, 

or to a much lesser extent in the nonformal programmes. What 
he multi-national or Western firm 
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this diy; _Or less skilled according to the technology of 
i hai of labour, there is no reason why craft skill should be accom- 
ery nf literacy. And in many countries, is considerable evidence 

he Os standards of industrial skill with very low rates of literacy. 
fan ect of this is that formal education is not particularly important in 
formal sector of the economy. 


8e sty 
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fact does the exper 


10} . 
been oe seniors on the shop ; ° 
Chee op pined by the nature of production. Nor in 

F n t Bele schooling necessarily contradict the learning system In the 

we : : 
e vocal Ceo 3 open asises ordinariness in 
of : all developing cnt gions such as parts 
himselp ern Nigeria where a primary-S perhaps still regard 
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to talk about ‘primary-school leavers’ aspirations’ as if this were a quality 
attached to anybody completing school. The real message of any expanded 
primary-school system is that the primary-school child is a ‘nobody’, and 
that he knows nothing (unless his knowledge is confirmed by secondary 
school). Similarly, if he enters the ordinary factory sector, an ex-primary 
youth will readily acknowledge that he knows nothing, and that he may be 
started at little or no wage in some casual line of work. It is very doubtful 
indeed therefore that primary schools any longer nurture aspirations for 
jobs offering ‘security, regularity and predictability of income’, as has been 
recently alleged.' They do quite the opposite—to start at the bottom of the 


most ordinary firm, on a casual basis, and with little or no income at 
all. 


(d). Skill acquisition amongst the self-employed ‘ 
The difficulty about this fourth mode of skill acquisition is that it sounds like 
a single category, but in fact contains as much internal variation as there 1S 
amongst all the other modes put together. The critical need therefore is t0 
attempt a disaggregation of contexts and styles of work in this sector, if any 
sense at all is to be made of such catch-phrases as ‘education for self- 
employment’. An umbrella term that seems to cover the goldsmith and the 
beggar, the street entertainer and the refuse-scourer is not one that may Le 
readily dissected. We have already noted frequently the points at which 
self-employment intersects with other modes of activity, and the tendency for 
parts of it to be more or less incorporated into the next level of merchant an 


industrial enterprise, depending on national differences in infrastructure 4” 
industrialisation. 


We shall concentrate here on the acquisition and utilisation of skills in this 


e 
self-employment by using some of the sm 


: : ‘vity t 
ay into analysing areas of activity 
he economy. 


1. The technical dimension 9 - erence be 
Sel) i Ms 
: of If- employment. he di 


s’c i i the oP? 
ground and a small group Ys Crowding round a lorry engine on a 
formal garage compound sho 


. and outsj (e) 
who work in formal car repai Ae the coe factory. Indeed, many 


fn 
5 17 OW 
T during the day continue to work on theif 


1. R. Dore, op. cit., p. 1. 
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on evening in conditions very similar to the informal operators on open 

The skill level in a large part of the formal sector and in the unorganised 
Sector is defined by experience and customer demand. This means often that 
in purely cognitive terms there is more in common between the informal and 
formal sector mechanics of the urban areas than between the urban and rural 
of either sort. The repair of lorry and bus engines is part of the regular 
syllabus’ of the urban mechanic whatever his work location, whereas a rural 
Mechanic is almost never entrusted with this level of work. There is not 
Much sense, therefore, with garage or other common skills in drawing the 
I O's contrast between ‘skills acquired outside the formal school system’ and 
‘formally acquired skills’,' if the intention is to define the skill content of the 
'nformal sector. The great majority of all factory skills in the Third World are 


Not acquired thro al educational setting at all. 
abe ings Id perhaps be ranked by studying the 


he technical di i i 

al dimension of skills cou s be i 
Ength of time commonly associated with apprenticeship, and the kind of fee 
ecessary for acceptance. In other words, what is the degree of formalisation 


un the inf ? xpected for example that there would be 
geeguaned Re ce nore 4 lexity of the technical skill, the 


rome kind o i een the comp 

€ngth of en Sone a the sort of fee charged. Of course, not all 
quntries operate some kind of fee-paying learner system, but with those that 
© it might be possible to use the fee-and-training span to begin an analysis 
OF the jnformal or self-employment sector. Instead of talking loosely pice 
Education for self-employment’, it might be possible to yen eee 
Stegation of petty production along these lines: 1. For what kin a i vs 
patty people charged fees, and for what are they not? 2 Can a aes 
€ used to point to a local hierarchy in which ‘skilled pet ‘ es off into 
UNnskilled’? 3, Do the longer training periods in fact rank ski os y ape 
roMplexity? This kind of internal differentiation of the in ie sett 
aap focusing on the technical een cba ete Batt aie 

"gour in tries where a 

= nimporant exces, eel 1 oa me era 

Oti ¢ its A 5 
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paying for, and those not considered worth paying for. It would be possible to 
speculate, with this evidence available, that the primary school or post- 
primary centre might be able successfully to interest students in skills that 
attracted a financial deposit outside, but, as a corollary, it might be able to do 
very little about the vast range of rural occupations that nobody had ever 
thought were worth paying to learn. In this sense it might at best only be able 
to reflect the existing stratification of work positions amongst the self- 
employed. There are a number of dangers in approaching the self-employ- 
ment sector primarily from the technical dimension. One of these is to 
assume that learning in the informal sector is really like a kind of course, and 
that it can be evaluated for efficiency as if it were an institutional provision. 
This emphasis on the technical dimension can lead analysts to treat petly 
production as if it were a trade school, as in the following comment: 


The output of the indigenous apprenticeship system has to be analysed in 
Tespect to the success of this system concerning the actual imparting of the 
skills and the knowledge which are required in the ... trades. Which kinds of 


small-scale enterprises are qualified for training? ... How many apprentices are 
receiving a proper training?! 


This line of approach may be helpful up to a point, but it is likely to apply 
formal technical criteria to areas where they are ‘inapplicable Thus, it is 
tempting to Suggest, as with class size in the school system that there should 
be a certain ration between ‘masters’ and apprentices, and that workshops 
can be ranked on whether they afford more or less ‘systematic training 


Har pemiaa The outcome of this technical approach may well be to discover 
that the informal apprenticeship system is really not very efficient aS a 
sie abalone as one ILO research paper has pronounced rather 

adoxically: *The best combination fro} i i int 

: m the point of view of success 1M © 
informal sector would seem to be middle-school education plus specific train” 

ing in an institution’.? r 4 

ee ra ag pee aes from this perspective, that the informal apprentice i 
Again, however, thie ge nia) but being exploited as a kind of cheap labov” 
is ‘sleet cae he rs : a er useful term to apply in isolation a 

; ave implied throughout this analysi ¢ is 

: Mig alia 4 is analysis that ther 

betes basi se of situations in which firms seek to svod oNerins a reason 
the aoe aaa ‘0 all their workers. In the most privileged sectors ° 
and eraintig is ae 'S acquired very cheaply, since almost all the education 
8 1S Gone pre-vocationally, in the school system. In the (east 
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Pb os there is almost no alternative to training very cheaply on the job. 
AE ad eRe continuation of the system whereby the state subsidises 
inlejiat f ose preparing for employment, there is not much alternative to 
dhs beat « abour in the self-employment sector. Indeed, any attempt to police 
wage - BPPrentice system so as to ensure the payment of some minimum 
lab may merely mean the substitution of casual labour for apprentice 
Our, as has happened recently in parts of Tanzania. 
eet danger with the focus on the technical dimension of skill acquisi- 
the hae it tends to over-emphasise the importance of certain activities in 
sites ormal sector—those which have some significant training period and 
the ; pee productive. Of particular attraction to analysts are those trades in 
iain ormal sector which are recognisably parallel to those in the formal 
ning arena—carpentry, mechanic, fitter or turner. It is easier to conceive of 
Policies towards these since they make many essential goods at very low cost. 
€re is a much greater ambivalence, however, towards the hawkers, collec- 
S and ‘service’ people, much of whose work has no very direct parallel in 


the formal sector. 


tor 


he Ontent and skill depth in different regions. Still closely related to the 
hnical dimension is the relative newness of the informal sector In certain 
i have a critical bearing on the ‘feel’ of 

employment, and could possibly point to major differences in the <— 

ex tionships of what otherwise look like identical occupations. There age of 
ale, a large number of countrie y in East, oad anc 
‘Ne Africa—where it is still true to Say anyone currently . acm 
€r, printer, carpenter or builder is probably the first generation ol his amily 
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eri do Loe Se woul Ps le now engaged in business or 


Culture, and would even include most peop i : 
liqumerce. This is another way of saying that there was) tee seas 

© specialisation of work prior to the colonial period, anc even W poli ere 
i Some differentiation, as occurred in jron-working, it came close to being 
Clipsed through colonial policy The word traditional’ is seldom very useful, 


Vit can b || the informal sector ‘traditional’ 
i ea i osely to cal 1 C 
ppreciated that loosely ‘ mee coe Hee 


4 count 
ry such as Kenya, Zambia oF Pa 7s 
these kinds of i it is not only the professional jobs of teacher, 
nibs ree ervant that have barely seen one genera- 
k position, from roadside 


tas doctor and government S 
‘Ompleted also almost eV ; 
“Obbler to setiiahis bog cael In this very important respect, therefore, 
Ste is no diff between the formal sector and the so-called informal 
Sector. Both erence iy in such countries of new jobs whose traditions are 
Just being eg ta y see This h of Asia, and to a significant 
esser eae cee ears and West Africa, large numbers of jobs have 
en tied ote 2S ae a ree ity for generation upon generation. 
© urban bazaars and even in the Scvine fleas families have 
don the crafts of weaving printing, c@ : 


ery other wor 
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. a“ + ks 
whilst the small business houses pass on their clients and isa chan, Be 
from father to son or mother to daughter. This is not to say Suay ieee 
mobility in such societies; indeed a country with such an seste uaae of 
sified industrial base as India, for instance, continues to sales SS nad ae 
new types of work—in pharmaceuticals, petro-chemicals, compu see ee ae 
tronics—but access to such jobs may continue to be from predictal 

revious work. ; f h 
. The importance of this major distinction for our purpose is that skill a 
and skill status are known quantities in the latter type of society. on 
boundaries and parameters of, say, the jeweller’s craft are known; se Be 
established clientéle in the village or city, and an established num be 
occasions when jewellery will be bought. Product aceonhigracgh Shae fe 
considerable between the rural and urban areas, but may not be prec pa 
amongst those practising in the city or those practising in the ee te 
Socialisation into the skill will be controlled by the family. All of. i 
predictable qualities confer a certain autonomy upon those engaged Pwhat 
trade. They also ensure that new entrants to the trade are well aware 0 ily, 
they are undertaking, and even when these are not a member of the fam 
they will tend to be from the same community. Kers, 

In these relatively autonomous forms of self-employment (craftwor al 
small merchants, retailers, Wholesalers, engineers), the infusion of ie f 
education does not necessarily change the organisation of work dramatic 


‘ F any 
The children may progressively attend school and college, but in he e 
countries, and Particularly India, this can be combined with helping ! 
workshop, office or 


ore 
Store. School is often only half-day, and even ™ 
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es working in agriculture during the slack periods, and helping 
wniderpin ee the house. The traditional status of skilled work helps to 
he es “i learning situation, and means that there is no great contradic- 
content. Of etween the length of the learning period and the actual skill 
last Bus ten, in purely technical terms there is no need for learnership to 
—but he es years—sometimes longer in certain areas of West Africa! 
indiperets status of the skilled master is high. The lure of a certain future 
though 0 a as master of a workshop acts as a powerful control—even 
learnin nly a few will achieve autonomy. In this way, the ritual length of the 
fhe wha alee is justified not only on the technical dimension but also by 
Where to grow socially into membership of a skilled community. 

tis aane there is an historical set of social relations regarding skill it seems 
signed ma for a degree of formalisation to emerge, as in the contracts 
and re] n Nigeria or Ghana, and the accompanying ceremonies of taking-on 
@ the leasing learners at the end of their contracted period. It also seems to 
is tra case that the pattern of learning associated with the established trades 
ittle nsferred to the newer activities such as TV repairmen. Actually, very 

analytical work has been done at all on the historical development and 


Mo : : 
dern changes within this local apprenticeship. And just as many European 
f all recognition in the space of 


a 3 
10 go nceship systems have been altered out of al ition in the sp 
5 years, so it might be expected that particularly in Nigeria, with the 

nd large-scale building, the social 

btantially. At the moment 
int to the direction of change in work 


Stil é 
oi Powerful appeal; in Ghana, for examp' 
fc ce apprentices even a 
€ral years in wage labour. x : 
chi Context of skill acquisition seems very different in many parts of East, 
tn Tal and Southern Africa. The major skill models for the present genera- 
nie Of African learners are not African artisans, but rather the Indian and 
skinobean tradesmen of those areas. Many of these were (and are) highly 
ial period the African 


d in thei iti f the colon 
eir but for most 0 spent : 
ae ee ve, Skill reservation in South Africa 


®Xerienced ski 
ille ly at one remo € Al 
a aw, and remeron phe restricted the African to a ee 
Bes of the workshop. Whilst spanner-boy was a stage towards becoming a 
Schanic in countries outside the region, for much of the colonial period and 
leer Until the present in parts of South Africa, space! Pe yes en in 
earn, Lacking any diversified skill community of t i cat = a 
tio, tS had no easy access to, OF experience of, full skill status. The educa- 
= System tried to compensate for a time by offering the first part of 
Tenticeship through the trade schools, but there was no corresponding 
! See y rian enterprise and the employment of youth, 
ied eae of Sal at A. cally agen, Monoeerh No. 2, 1973. 
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desire by industry to complete the experience. The critical pine tam 
that the economy could run on a formula of Asian or European skill +abu 
ies of African semi-skill. a 
ene therefore, of the African informal sector in a country aes “ 
Kenya or Tanzania was the semi-skilled worker who had been employe ; 
an Asian or European company. These were the first self-employed se 
producers, and they had to start with no established pattern of local deman 
for their products. Given the lack of a social context for skill, their own 
restricted experience, and the limited demand for any but the cheapest goods, 
it is not surprising that the African artisans were scarcely even noticed in ite 
pre-independence period. And even when they did attract the attention of 
ILO mission to Kenya in 1971, they were still conspicuously operating largely 


without premises, without status, and without much beyond simple han 
tools. 


The result of these di 
region have developed t 
formal factory or fo 


Set up on their own. One group might make lights, another only watering 


boos : Sta 
the support of an existing family craft base, the new generation often becam 
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Stick to his first course. On the one hand, therefore, the lack of roots can 
'nvolve a fundamental instability, for the process which allows young people 
€asy access to rudimentary skill is the very mechanism that undermines the 
Skill they have achieved. This relatively open access to rough-and-ready skill 
Since independence worked in a way like the school system, converting 
Shortages into surpluses in the space of just a few years. In the case of car 
Mechanics, the rapid skill-transfer system has produced large concentrations 
of Spray-painters, panel-beaters and mechanics who in Kenya for example are 
Clustered in large numbers on vacant lots in the city centres. Like Mayhew’s 
Small masters in what he termed the dishonourable section of any trade, they 

ave reduced their conditions of work to a minimum level. No premises. Few 
‘ols. Not only learning on the job, but in a few cases, sleeping on the job, in 


Some of the cars. 

Such workers are clearly at the other end of the work spectrum from those 
lormal-sector apprentices attached to the major agency eons ie 
Shops. The latter, we have suggested earlier, are really almost eee 

¥ the school system, so that they aspire to technician or higher status. They 


Now from t i them that there is no need to go through a 
Selecti a nalts a e a garage mechanic. Indeed from a 


ics in a poor 

cour technical point of view, the ‘sy three! yer of 
Ty does not require eleven years 0 

ormal apprenticeship. But there is in fact a rather close correspondence 
Sica the basic schooling and the working CO 
seanics. First, their primary schooling was e 
p nse that failing to get access to secondary SC St tier ating vl 
eae Yourig people to secept S0Y es cae belies much of the loose 
jane for them. Then the actual taining OF TT nte-collar jobs. Final 
pe about primary-schoo! leavers seg is mainly is an induction 
int he exigencies of tools and capital mean tha 


; to 
to ieati F repair rather than replace, how 
tiple Reece 8 oeean (or tenth-) hand car. And 


Perate secondhand components f 4 . : 
i i i ith an attitude level well attune 
mea this skill level is thus combined with sari igaels, 1 


tance, this improvising technology ie all but dried up. The only drawback 


Tec, I 
.~“€ntly as the supply of spare parts ogically appropriate is the precariousness 


. the hae en an too early yet to estimate whether their 
ye ir labour. It IS less pay for 

Tapiq ceakn S to their la few years has meant less work and ‘P y 

eration in the last id historical research has been done on 

*lfempio : seq discussion swings back and shite 

between ; “pom, a : co tty producers are progressively se sand reed 

oa those rab ieer the informal sector as a breeding-grou 

e ‘ 

Theo of sturdy entrepreneurs: emphasised that access to rough- 

Toughout this discussion, tt ally open in countries 
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specialisation had developed to no marked extent in the pre- 
ec ea As very large numbers of today’s informal operators x Nes 
countries have no fathers in their particular trade, and are too young meals 
selves to have their own family labour, the skills spread out team 
through circles of age-mates, village-mates and caclraatimamenses et nies 
West Africa, where the age and status of the master makes it possi . ee 
easily to hold apprentices in a contractual situation for four or more ues a 
pre-eminently youthful character of East African masters encourages trai 
to move rapidly into self-employment themselves. This in turn makes Pp 4 
production even more competitive. However, lacking the effective pie 
skill-spread afforded by the family, it looks as if, in the short term, there 
be few mechanisms to protect the newly-skilled from over-competition. sis 
This is not to suggest that there are no filters at all into working 1n 4 oa 
situations. The self-employed petty producers of the main cities of East A ve 
are by no means drawn proportionately from the many different ee 
language groups in each country. Certain major communities are scare 2 
represented at all in any of Nairobi’s major concentrations of petty producers, 
whilst other communities can be found widely dispersed in every type 7 
activity—petty manufacturing, street trading, collecting, services, legal xc 
illegal. In fact, quite apart from the training systems and the issue of ae 
depth, there are extremely important patterns of family and community 
socialisation already acting as incentives or filters in entry to informal i 
work. The factors that produce the Punjabi trader in the outer isles 
Scotland, or his (or her) Kikuyu counterpart 
are probably similar, but owe almost 
institutional training in India or East Africa. 
Even, therefore 


able extent work-sp 


ecialisation in trading, commerce and petty production. 
is common, in con 


4 vie 
mal-sector jobs, to 


access to jobs. T 
witness the quot: 
impossible to alter the current] 


ctor: 


or ‘employment potential’ of the informal s¢ loy- 


€ver the arguments about immiseration) e™P 


of 

yileges 

1. P.C. Aggarwal and H.S. Ashraf, Equality through privilege. A study of special ye 
Scheduled castes in Haryana (New Delhi, 1976). 
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se bine in the informal sector does cover more or less adequately the 
ana fontientes vidal numbers of people, the issue of access and of family 
Whilst a d ity socialisation will remain rather important. 
seks ts egree of protection for skill is likely to be afforded by differential 
a teeaesi : informal sector in some of the East African countries, there is 
strategie ‘eae south—in Zambia and Botswana for example—in other 
of the it at may avoid over-competition. Possibly influenced by the model 
emergen ite (or coloured) artisan, there has been a concern to police the 
Athens ce of a cheap backstreet sector. ‘There is a strong sense that an 
obone mechanic must be a real mechanic (trained and tested officially) or 
gone at all. This concern about standards, training and safety is possibly in 
: parts quite strongly related to the desire to avoid over-competition, or, 


in : 
other words, to ensure that the whole of the trade remains ‘honourable’. It 
aintained, it will involve a very 


can : as ; 

aie appreciated that if this strategy 1s M 

edi rent role for official trade-training, and a different set of relations between 
ie and work from those that have begun to emerge In West or East 
Ica, 

ave suggested already that there are 

he historical and cultural 


3. py 
Disaggregating the self-employed. We h 
d that these have impli- 


s : 
oie analytical divisions to be 
Cations fo preheat gay beet withi k. and also for the trainin 
associat T access to work, relationships within wor , an poe aining 
ss ed with the work. Any approach to the analysis of sell-emp joyment 
ee take cognisance of these historical-cum-cultural dimensions. On the 
van T hand, we have implied also throughout that the world of the self- 
Ployed has to be seen as more or less structurally integrated with the large 
rie Small industrial or commercial enterprises in the country. Some useful 
arch has just begun to be done in this area.! 
It is possible to take the major 
rt, trade and service, in 


(. Differentiation by industry grouping. 
internally. Particularly 


téga 
Prisca such as building, manufacturing. transpo 
y T to demonstrate that each may be broken dow! 

USing the criterion of autonomy over the work process, a number of 


Spect, : ; j - withi he 
ta can be or different industry groupings; within what we 
sanstnnes he informal sector, OF the world of the 


ave b ; 

een calling re loosely t : ‘ 
Self-employed ae eed how that a variety of different work- 
ae and modes of pause fa ynamically related to 
‘a ‘ 

ve Other. At one end of the spectrum may be pl 
thea artisan craftsman in control of tools, materia 
Would describe themselves aS self-employed. But s 


Cal 


-exist, an 
© too would someone 


-Who are the self-employed? ”, 


» Am : 
big: eerie a tiong are, Alison Scott, 
é importd contributions are. ‘ feiti 
niversity of EA nage i076 mimeo, and RJ. Bromley, * Organisation, regulation and 
, June , the street traders of Cali, Colombia’, 


EXplojtar:. . seclor” 
Ploitation in the so-called “urban informal sector 


ban ine ( is 
n informal sector conference, OP: 
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with perhaps the same tools and skills who had, for whatever reason, become 
a piece-worker, or an outworker linked into a single source of credit, materials 
and sales. The contrast is between the village builder in Kenya who in a4 
prosperous area is profiting from his clients’ gradual move from semi-perma- 
nent to permanent structures, and the casual artisan waiting to be picked up 
on a daily basis in any of the traditional assembly points in an Indian city. 
The skills of the latter may well be far in advance of those of the village 
builder, but his wage is fixed and his work irregular. 

Similarly with what is often lumped together as hawking, it is possible to 
make a distinction between the rather independent trader with his own stall, 
his regular supplier and customers, and his family labour on the one hand 
and the piece-worker or commission agent on the other who touts around 4 
single line he has taken on credit.' It is not possible, however, rigidly t© 
equate independence with satisfactory income. Thousands of street sellers 
personally control everything they buy and sell, but operate in subsistence 
self-employment. 

At the other end of several of these spectra are the self-employed wie 
regularly employ labour, subcont 
Their style of operation will differ 
on the possibilities for integration i 
country. One of the major diffic 
relations towards productive activi 
and for the direction in which thi 


(b). Part-employment and sel -empl ine i Joyment 
from another angle, it is oby; asin ment. Cutting into self-employ! 


1. R. J. Bromley, op. cit. 
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example, it could be said that the harder they worked, the less could they 
affect the selling price; if on the other hand they did not produce enough, the 


wholesalers could get the goods from a factory.! 


The result of these variations in work intensity between rural and urban 


areas, and also between wage-employment and different styles of self-employ- 
ment is that there is a great deal of restless movement in the lower reaches of 
the wage economy and the informal sector. Bearing in mind the overlap 
between informal styles of work in the allegedly formal sector and some of 
the intensity of work in self-employment, it is not surprising that people 
Move back and forth a good deal. Sometimes they exchange very regular 


Work with lo isregular work and higher returns. A not untypical 
w pay for irregu yment (FWE) to informal 


example of the -emplo 
moves from formal wage-emp 

Wage-employment (IWE) to self-employment may be taken from one of these 
Petty producers in Nairobi: 

rid Henman for European 

I WE Garden boy for European 

ms Cook in African hotel 

WE Trainee blacksmith 

Primary school 
Shopkeeper 
WE Blacksmith for somebody 


SE Brazier-maker 
FWE Turnboy and loader 
Jail 


me Casual building labourer 
Sate Unpaid family labour 
E Blacksmith for somebody 


IWE  Tinsmi 
insmith : ; 
Blacksmith on own, but hiring all machines 
Illegal enterprises é 
S Blacksmith on own, hiring machines 


SE Bl i ith own machines : 
PR ds self-employment is not just 


What ic c: <7 
ie is significant about this Junie’ oe daries, but that it is not an 
ae 't pays little attention to ing et or octet families. It raises 
Ommo F ongst the ¢ : hrase ‘Edu- 
how, N experience am , t the meaning of the phrase 
ever : uestions abou ; eh Ie 
Cation bs lat A ith which we Were ens x eset 
SO many ee ae reforms seem 10 pei ac ee ewes 1 
Plved explicitly in the promoute ms peg one face. Even more 
eet that the self-employed age involved with the world of 
rt av ‘ 
Rll sipleyrae oy before it became fashionable to say that 
ent in vari > 


they ought, 


L King, 


iny 
Te 


African artisan, ch. iv. 
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For several of the advanced industrialised countries, it has been possible to 
argue persuasively a relationship between the changing phases of capitalist 
enterprise and the changing functions of the schools.’ The social relationships 
within education have been more or less closely affected, it is suggested, bY 
the major stages of capitalist transformation during the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries. Just one aspect of these complicated relationships has been the decline 1" 
number and in significance of the self-employment sector during the decades 
that the common school established itself across these different countries. In 
many Third World countries, by contrast, the advance of the common schoo! 
to a point of near-mass participation has not been associated with any major 
industrial transformation, or indeed with any dramatic decline in self-employ- 
ment. It might be anticipated therefore that a school system operating in * 
country where the great bulk of the labour force were own-account workers !? 
agriculture and in petty production would have a very different feel to it from 
one where, as in the USA, perhaps two-thirds of the students would end UP 
working in large enterprises in the public and private sectors 

The traditional approach by analysts to the school systems of developine 
countries has been to assume that they are wildly out of step with the reality 
out the colonial period and into the a 
first by missions and colonial government : 


other single subject, and whilst much of this was admittedly by outsider’ 
there are now very strong local elements in the chorus. The agricultul 
syllogism (life is predominantly rural, and so should the school be) is = 
commonly heard today as at the height of the colonial period. The assum’ 
tion behind this position derives from two beliefs, (a) that the cognit. 
content of the curriculum is inappropriate to rural life, and (b) that ney s 
aspirations get fundamentally misaligned by the schooling process. 4S i 


1. Bowles and Gintis, op. cit. 
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Seen in Chapter I, a great deal of the interest in i 
ment stems bevectiy Gem: ti pnltee. education for self-employ- 
long-standing Silene which has not been given any attention in this 
Prepare the m ebate is the possibility that schools do already in some way 
throughout - 5 oy of children for not being employed. We have implied 
much of th : ast chapter that work experience in the informal sector or in 
basic eae vaipn sector may not be out of step with the context of the 
{0 atialyse _ ut to make this point more explicit, it will be necessary briefly 
the Lage e structure and hierarchy of schooling in a poor country in rather 
whether ri examined the hierarchy of work. Much more important than 
Detween is African Studies or farming on the curriculum is the relation 
nonformal Sreseres segments of the education structure, both formal and 
ly unch - Even some of the most reform-minded countries have left virtual- 
anged the relations between the levels of education—primary, secon- 


yA and tertiary. 
analyse sort of historical model would be required for any country wishing to 
what sort of alteration, if any, there has been amongst the various 
But it certainly looks as if 


Segme : 
; nts in the colonial and post-colonial periods. 
ships between the segments of 


it ¢ 
isan: be argued that the structural relations 
ial ene have not altered dramatically. The élite sector of the African colon- 
the HS for instance, (the central mission primary school) may no longer 

Elite sector in the 1970s, but the proportion of children failing to get 


acces, 4 ! 
S to different levels may not have altered substantially. 
| period in Africa was the two- 


hus. « ) 
Or-fo S, ‘mass education’ in the colonia ! 
ur-year ‘bush’ school. From this sector in Kenya in 1928, for example, 


Onl ; 720. I 
Ya trickle emerged to sit the Standard (St.) IV examination. Colonial 
nt of the school population in the 


Sys 
tems frequently failed 75-80 per ce 
failed a similar proportion 
50s. In the post-indepen- 
Prim be failed at the end of 
ary school (St. VII). In fact, mass education has grown progressively 
€t and wider, but continues to be terminal in practice for the majority of 


i ici Py 
: Participants, In the 1970s, as in the previous decades lower down the 
he last class of the primary school is 


Mt elt tae it remains true that t e 
Tger than the entire secondary and further education segments. 

i and contexts associated with the different 
her important for understanding the more 
perience and work experience. For exam- 
r en the fact that outside schools, some 90 
Peagett of the workforce are engaged in family labour, self-employment, 
ant and petty production, while inside the schools at least 90 per cent of 
ts S$ do not go beyond primary, and many of these do not even finish the 
the ary Cycle? Is there, between educational segments, anything approaching 
betwen etences in security, mobility and autonomy that were so evident 

©n different kinds of work? It is not possible at this stage to give a 


e 
sete of education may be rat 
Dle ; /inks between education ex 
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satisfactory answer to these sorts of questions; it may help, however, to 
sketch in something of the feel of the primary and secondary segments 1n 
East Africa. Here, generally, primary is the ‘mass’ segment, but obviously in 
other countries the end of mass education might be higher up the system 
(India) or lower down (the ex-Portuguese territories). 


1. The primary style 

A great deal continues to be written about the foreignness of the primary 
school to the village community, whether in Nigeria or India. It would be 
more appropriate to stress the closeness of most primary schools to the village 
or urban communities in which they are set. The chief characteristic of most 
primary schools is their ordinariness. Their buildings are quite unexceptional, 
being built by villagers from local materials, and often on village money: 
Uniforms are elementary, and bare feet common in all but the urban schools. 
Overcrowding and makeshift furniture are often the rule. The compound and 
the teachers’ houses, where they exist at all, merge into the surrounding 
village; there are no cars outside their doors. Like the village, there is usually 
no electricity for the teachers or the classes. There is no food at lunchtime; S° 
children who walk too far may eat their first proper meal rather late. Most 
children in Africa outside the Arabic zones will use an international language 
as the medium of instruction in higher classes, but will never have talked t© 
any teacher who uses it as a first language. Schooling is neither compulsory 
nor regular. There are numerous late-starters and early-finishers, and rather 
more dropping-out than dropping-in. 

There is no real separation from the world of work for most children. All 
the regular activities of peasant production will have been learnt by the time 
the primary cycle ends, since schooling is firmly sandwiched between work: 
While it is true that children being schooled do less work than the families ° 


the unschooled, it is only children in the élite urban primaries who 40 a 


work at all—like their counterparts in the West. So, although there continues 
to be a great deal of exhortati 


: e on about the need for primary-school children i 
work with their hands and appreciate the dignity of labour, much lel 
preaching—if not to the converted, at least to the experienced. Pore 
purpose it is important to stress 
almost by definition not in the formal sector of the economy, but 19 
family trade, family plot and in household chores. For many children, 2 

deal of casual on-the-job learning has been completed by the time the prim@ is 
cycle ends, and Particularly in’ countries with double-shift systems, ; he 
Possible for a child to work or help for an entire half-day. Much ° we 
agonising, therefore, about whether primary children are finishing theit a? 

education at an age too young to start work flies directly in the face ° mal 
available experience. Too young to work in the formal factory OF mF at 


te Sector perhaps, but scarcely too young to begin doing full-time 
a have already been doing part-time. alk 
or these kinds of reasons, it is not clear that it makes much sense t° 
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about the aspirations of primary-school children as if they were wildly out of 
line with their present or future work-experience. It is only too clear, unfor- 
tunately, in many countries that aspirations in primary school are more a 
Teflection of family work conditions and status than some special effect that 
schools have on all children. Thus the 50 per cent of the St. I entry-group 
Who in many countries will have abandoned formal school entirely within two 
Or three years of beginning it, can scarcely be considered part of an aspira- 
tional problem special to primary schools. Similarly those parents whose work 
allows them to pay for their children to repeat classes at the top of the school 
Several times do so because of the importance of secondary education, and 
Not because primary education has had a particular effect on them or their 
Children, 

It is not, of course, possible to generalise about the ordinariness of primary 
Schools across the developing countries; in situations where most occupations 
ave had only one or two generations of incumbents (as in many oe 
East, Central and Southern Africa), and where the school is seen te have : 
an important role in preparing these new men, parents aspirations for 
Success through school may be more widespread than in countries beste 
°CCupational structure reflects long-standing caste, community or pa oe 
€ntiation. Thus. the very newness of the occupational structure, an es 
Quently the village-school origins of almost every successful worker og 
te Sector of the economy, would togetiet at ee Soars oar 

eg Primary school, at least in e se ees have really been the 
Crean. Significant occupations in tne | ‘hose education was effec: 
reation of some of the waves of St. VII leave’) 


fo i the 1960s. Logically, there- 
s Se ae et a oe scarcely be said to have 


"4 . 

affe: the pattern of work in the informal sector Oe bd of 
bees, their ime in school. However, if they stay “ 

Sa daaet | wn children are of school age, this 


Si t E 
Tee a re ling within one genera- 


tion i o schoo 
ten Well change the pattern of attitudes ¢ | 
! i to 
A i i i -school attendance is to aspire 
he most important thing about apace poaarn det 


80 1 
anevond it. Hence there is nothing ao 
Selection. Wh hurdle has be 
i: . en that hur : 
OLY does not appear to be any particular ete 
ea Of non-wage employment. After all, ute F se 
is ae that world, and the child never effective y 
Quite a different matter. 
27, 
: The | | 
a oe Meta between primary and secon 
ntrast be’ 
cr ee ve came Africa is at the moment very 
: ner parts of the Third World. To some 
ee titution is the result of historical 


ing ins 
Sealy in many areas, and the colonial 


i i there 
failed one or two times, 
ee y about adjusting to the 
y school was set solidly 
t. But secondary school 


School in francophone an 
More marked than in ma 
the high-quality, often boa" 
—not least the low populate 


Xtent 
Ractg is 
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policy of discouraging easy access to secondary education. It is quite possible, 
however, that these factors are reinforced by the very stark gap in many 
African countries between the tiny island of modern sector jobs and the bulk 
of own-account jobs in agriculture and petty production. 

Be that as it may, the successful secondary entrant moves physically away 
from the village to a world where there are real uniforms, stone buildings in 4 
large compound, some expatriate teachers, and regulation-sized classes. 
While the unsuccessful primary leaver’s English or French ability rapidly 
evaporates, secondary school affirms foreign-language competence and creates 
a group of graduates who are separated at least linguistically from most 
school-children and most adults. This recognition of different status is widely 
acknowledged, as in the following comment from a secondary graduate : 


I used to boast myself now that we were big people at secondary. We se 
wearing shoes—we hadn’t done this before. My dad showed pride also we 
got in; for the first time, he gave me a suit and a pair of leather shoes. The 


other thing was that we now had to speak in English whether we liked it OF 
not. 


anomalies. Tanzania, for instance, is one of the countries most oppose 


Special status for the educated, and yet its secondary sector is one of the mS 
numerically exclusive in the whole 


It could then be argued for a ni 
curriculum’—the awareness of bein, 


attending it. tact 
Oncerned, there is none of the daily com 

There are 
towns or 


i King, Jobless in Kenya, p. 20, ia ~ 
oe one jaheoting, Class and underdevelopment’, and “Secondary schools in Loa ? 
Wnts ee 'mperialism’, in M. Mbilinyi (ed.), Who goes to school in East Afr 
‘ar es Salaam, Department of Education, 1976, mimeo). 
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employment. As was implied in the i 

SeeG z previous chapter, the v 
oe oe Seige te Pl of ee permanent worker. oe oe 
will be promoted, and will site oe: Yl th ee 
period. In some states, secondary cheer Ay ed Hae co ali ie 
, in id- 
ea ae charged, but whatever the arrangement, Co ae 
we at students are rather particular about their food and boarding. In 
a theo se these issues are reminiscent of the concern with rights and 

ao a bs ich go along with the status of permanent worker. 
Thee be : question of the boarding-school as a major socialising institu- 
ie in oe by comparison with India. Although there are a handful 
 Saee g-schools, and a number of hostels attached to colleges, the family 
ea surrendered its socialising role to the school in the way that is so 
en at the secondary level in anglophone Africa. This sort of organisa- 
al distinction would imply much more limited scope for the school to 


determine access to occupation in India than in Africa. 


We have emphasised that what has until the present been the characteris- 
hooling in the ex-British states has 


ti é 
Beally African mode of secondary sc 
Me very well with the style of work in the protected parastatal and 

lic sectors of the economy. We have noticed also that even with secon- 


@ P 
Ty education throttled right back, as in Uganda and T 
tyle approximates to that of the 


c 
Schact everyone finding work whose s 
Nearly , uch less so in Kenya, which with almost the same population has 
nee en times as many secondary schools. es 

Birls mars expansion has taken place, it becomes inevitable that boys and 
Selves ce have been preparing themselves for permanent work find them- 
shoulders weed at the end of school to take on temporary jobs, rubbing 

e S with the St. VII leavers and workers who are illiterate. Something 
Pethap Complexity of schooling styles and work reality may be glimpsed 
1 'S in the following discussions amongst a group of secondary (form four) 


ers in Kenya : 
Michael: Take my case. When I want to buy something, | just 80 and doa kibarua 
it was in May when I wanted 


(temporary work) somewhere. The last time I did it wa 
| didn’t do it in this area. I went and started 
sy work and just seven 


t 
aon a pair of shoes ... Of course, 
tk Splitting bamboos into four parts. It was very ea! : 
Ours a day. In the same month, 1 actually did another kibarva, this one was 
drains. There was me and four other 


ne manholes and cesspits for house 
Ys, and we took about a week. 
dard VII boys, 


foe ee =e from different 
talk about your a aes ion never speak English on this kind of work 
©U only use Swahili as a common language. The main conversation is about 
your journeys, But it is not good to say you have been to secondary school 
cause these iterate people will challenge you and say what was the good of 
8oing all that time, and ask you why you are not working in an office. 


but when you are taken on for 
areas of Nairobi, and you don’t 
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i ites. 
of these (St. VII) are working as turn-boys and on aut 
one es we form fours are doing the same work, but we consi hte put if 
ure it is only at present that I see myself as a a seer ert ‘hres 
I happen to get fortune, I shall be better off than the sll i ase ot 
times. But he himself can’t hope now for a much better chance 
: . ilding jobs, 
ie : Actually, these St. VII fellows dominate now in Silage reas fs 
and comparing them with us, they are better off now. eee Wi Tor this vey 
getting much more than five shillings a day. You see, they vn g 
hard work and don’t any longer think to look for clerical jo ee ceaan whe 
Michael: Form fours demand a lot of cash. Suppose there ge gt sever) 
wants to use me in hotel work; the money he would try to a on boy will 
little, maybe two Shillings a day. I won't take that, but a at st feel shame 
because he knows he has no other alternative. In addition, he can for a certain 
to say that he is working lifting big stones into lorries or Setar school for 
construction company. He feels all tight because he hasn't one basis, it does 
very long. But for me to think of taking that job on a permanent ba 
seem wrong.! ae 
There has been a tendency in this sort of area for analysis to Se cani 
principally with the politics of unemployment—focusing on the coe college 
Cuous group of unabsorbed secondary leavers, or in other jess ‘ ci wider 
graduates. It might make rather more sense to at least consi i. to try an 
interaction between educational segment and type of work, ani act will it 
achieve some time-perspective in so doing. Thus, what kind of ve 4 
have on secondary schools over time if an increasingly large en St vils? 
graduates begin to accept work that might be considered suitable secondary 
What sort of changes can be expected in the social relations 0 eaver are 
education if the following fears of an unemployed secondary 
fulfilled? .., 


The way I look at the job 
have tried to look carefully 
that we are Most likely to 
doing now. 


] 
F ifying for me- 
market at the moment is pretty ke 1 find 
at the Kenya of today and of pnetons sevens are 
be doing the same jobs soon as standart 


n 1 was 
++ Tam finding right now that the job I was thinking of getting ee e hard 
in school is not the job that I'm most likely to meet at the momen a interest 
fact is that I am coming down towards jobs for which | had ‘iol goin’ 
before... What I thought of doing, I am not going to do. I am most Ii 
to do what I’m not Boing to like doing.2 


1. Jobless in Kenya, pp. 44-5. 
2. Jobless in Kenya, p. 61. 
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If it is possible that planners will have increasingly to try to work in this 
€xpanded environment of education-work relations, affecting the primary, 
Secondary, tertiary and nonformal levels, they will certainly have to develop 
new tools, and begin to pay much more attention to the non-cognitive 
luggage that children bring to school from the family and its workplace. They 
Will also have to look a good deal more closely at such time-honoured 
*xercises as the introduction of innovations into the school curriculum. ; 
here has, in the period since Independence in many developing countries, 
Sen a spate of innovations, from the New Primary Approach, to New Maths, 
evelopment Studies, to educational production units. As we indicated in 
hapter I, a very large number of the most contemporary innovations (on 
Paper if Not yet in practice) revolve around the idea of “Education for self- 
€mployment’, This differs from many previous innovations as it involves an 
‘School change for an out-of-school result. We have tried to demonstrate, 
> ever, that the out-of-school work world is already interacting in a variety 
5, Ways with the structure and context of the schools. The complexity and 
Tection of this interaction is not going to be easy to analyse, and the pene 
ancu® Tegion, as we have shown, are not necessarily going to pe ve on - 
other. However, as it is almost certainly not going to be oF ah a 
rath, Will be ‘planning education for self-employment’, It a Firs anal av 
*T specific about what are the styles of work being planne: > 


et eas : “ead in such work. Most important of 
all Thane ni Patterns of learning utilized Tr ld of the self-employed is 


intimates may b isation that the wor 
i e the realisation tha > S 
cmenately sid fassowcatly entwined with the ageecalor ae ae 
one i 
other ment. And that therefore to plan for the 


S to fly directly in the face of reality. 
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Given the very considerable interest in many countries in planning see 
for self-employment, there may be a value in sketching out some perspect! 4 
on the process of research that might precede any such action. The tenor * 
this discussion has suggested that the expansion of self-employment ! 
unlikely to be promoted by inserting some more relevant cognitive cape 
such as automechanics in some part of the the school curriculum. Nor is \ 
likely that the diversion of resources to what is loosely termed ‘nonforma 
education’ will somehow produce new cohorts of self-employed. h- 

Instead, research should probably start outside the school system seca 
er, in the work environment, and begin to ask the question : Who are a 
existing self-employed? And amongst the global category of those working 4 
their own account, what particular groups is it thought should be expande ‘ 
Are such groups working in what may be called subsistence self-employ” 
ment? Is it the intention that educational programmes should enable x 
Subsistence self-employed to become small entrepreneurs? Is the cee 
pre-eminently in creating more agricultural self-employment, or in Seca 
non-farm enterprise? These kinds of questions may help to sharpen UP ‘it. 
objectives of the various agencies seeking to promote self-employm® a 
Indeed, this process of disaggregating the self-employed will help to ane 
Strate that self-employment is not an open-access road to which all s¢ ae 
leavers may be steered—with the exception of those who have entered 
avenue of formal employment. 


: nies for 
Prior to deciding that, for example, young people should be prepared 


: peas : jlding> 
self-employment in the following lines : carpentry, car mechanics, build 
metal trades, etc., it ma 


S 
y be important to examine existing utilisation eae 
in these fields. The actual cognitive (skill) content of a trade may not be V 
different as between an agency garage-worker in the modern sector ae e 
wasteland mechanic; the crucial difference is in the context of A ake 
remuneration, and the procedure whereby competency was acquired. m4 an 
quently, the research task here is not merely to list the various formal un- 
Nonformal training institutions (which has already been done in many ©° be 
tries), but to examine the variety of work-styles or work-positions that may 
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Subsu 
indice ae general heading car-mechanic. The interaction of these 
Gt ones 4 a available training institutions may be examined, but in 
NG cone cen Ul he found that the self-employed mechanics have little or 
Further ack _ existing training provision. 
socialisation pease may reveal important patterns of family or community 
exceedingly j i effectively determine the learning process, and are often 
In some te luential in the attitudinal (non-cognitive) attributes of the job. 
ies of certain ries there may be something approaching community monopol- 
Process of ac trades, in others much more open access. But in both, the 
Process relia quiring skill determines its later utilisation, and in both, this 
training S$ quite far removed from procedures in school or in the formal 
likely ‘to lg In other words, planning education for self-employment is 
existing Ao meaningless unless there is a very clear picture of how the 
oF the see gr acquired their skills and attitudes. ; 
ucation planner wishing to intervene in these ongoing processes, 


e 
admizes gomPlicated aspect may be that the informal skill learning which he 
iS firnaat wishes to co-opt is already in some dynamic relationship with 
Mary sg rie system. Thus for example, the planner may wish to use the 

Chools to foster some of the basic skills observed in the formal 


Sector. 
cial tae failure, or dropping out of the primary school, may itself be a 
t. Examining the interactions 


rward matter, and is something 


Wo 

rk F 
» S§ : 

é kill and product analysis 

«. ~ Pro ; 

ities ° a of disaggregating the self-employed n 

analysin 'S very large sector, but shows up S' 

tm . family background of school pupils. Knowing that a student’s father 

driver, or house servant is 


e : 

: itt] TIS a peasant farmer, trader, businessman, 
he , ttle indication of the nature of work in which that person Is engaged ; 
i ithin the general category ‘peasant 


ot only reveals the complex- 
ome of the weaknesses in 


arie 

o p 2 of work positions possible wit 

hat Or ‘trader’, for example, makes it virtually useless merely to know 
a category. And yet educational and 


n which are phrased in these general 


r father’s work? 


What is or was you! ‘ 
gree with) 


(Underline the answer you 4 


A farmer 
A self-employed man 
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A paid worker 
A farmer, but he works sometimes.' 


Accurately to pin down the nature of work within the unorganised sector of 
the economy, it is necessary to have something approaching a battery of 
questions. Indeed, it is interesting to note that the Indian Statistical Institute s 
current survey on the informal transport workers of Calcutta does just this, 
and has no less than fifteen supplementary queries to get a picture of ‘present 
occupation’, including the following probes: 

nature of work 

mode of entry 

difficulties experienced in getting into this occupation 
whether cart/rickshaw is owned (by someone else) 
type of attachment to shop 

obligations to owner/Sardar 

security of employment.? 


Of course, if some such battery of queries is going to be effective it must 
itself flow from some detailed case-study work with individual members o 
the group to be investigated. This in turn can be time-consuming, aS it i 
often impossible in one or two brief interviews to identify those de 
characteristics of the work, and especially those areas relating to contracts an 
remuneration. Thus while it is possible in principle to devise a questionnaire 
for, say, apprentices in the multinational or parastatal sector of the economy 
without even visiting the place of work, and while it is likely that ewe 
would be similar from Zambia, Ghana or Tanzania, local conditions of wr 
in the self-employment sector will tend to differ a great deal not only betwee” 
countries but within. F 
To take an example from Kenya. Analysis was carried out in depth with 
two or three small groups of metal-workers and tinsmiths through @ very 
large number of interviews and observations. On the basis of these findings 
(reported in The African Artisan) it would be easy to construct a questionnaire 
to be used more widely with petty producers in Kenya, but it is very doubtfu 
if such a questionnaire could be transferred for use with metal-workers in 
Senegal or India; the dynamics of informal sector development would need se 
be reinvestigated for those situations. Consequently, if the rather glib eee 
“planning education for self-employment’ anor 


ea i Sea ining 
it is probably necessary for planners to invest some little time in examin! 


the complexity of the goal which they would like schooling to embrace- 
In addition to the nature of work, it is important to try and establis 6 

typology of skills in the self-employment sector. Just as there is a hierarchy n 

occupations in the more prestigious formal sector, so there are wide variatlo 


is to be given a secure found 


h a 


1. C. Hutton, Reluctant farmers, Nairobi, 1973, 299. 


q . ‘ * S| 
2. Economic Research Unit, Indian Statistical Institute, Enquiry on Unorganised Tran 


port 
Workers: Calculatta, 1976, Worker Schedule, mimeo. 
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' the popularity of different jobs in the self-employed and informal sectors. 
f Mongst non-farm skills, some are sufficiently popular with young people 
hat an entrance fee can be charged—for example, fitter or mechanic in many 
he of East Africa. Others do not employ learners at all, but take on casual 
Sur, from whom the more talented workers are gradually identified. Others 
on Such as pottery, weaving, leatherwork and blacksmithing, have in 
In countries been typecast as degrading and are restricted to particular 
ski unities, Often the criteria that decide on the ranking are not merely the 
of o complexity of the trade, but social, political and historical factors. All 
eros makes it important for planners to try for an understanding of local 
Pre Ptions of skill and unskill, especially if it is intended specifically to 
rire for a number of such skills in the primary or post-primary cycles. 
i eae 'S an additional reason for thinking through the issue of skill-depth 
i lous kinds of work, which may also be relevant to education planners. It 
- an ©asy, otherwise, merely to think in terms of injecting manual work, 
in the Ctive activity’, or ‘self-reliant’ work into the school curriculum as good 
Nstitur °S without considering that translated into action these frequently 
anes © unskilled agricultural labour, and offer very little progression in 
Skills anding or skill-development. Thus a coherent view of the range of 
Skill. ©ployed in the economy could lead to a more realistic approach to 
ne duisition in school. 
aDproach en angle from which the dynamics of self-employment can be 
: ed is that of product. An examination of a small general store in the 
Very C&S or of a toadside hardware store in the poorer urban areas is often a 
det, gs indication of product mix amongst various categories. The ratio 
Prog ™ass-produced imported goods, local factory-produced items, and 
INfoy S Of the Petty entrepreneurs is a useful guide to diversification of the 
"Oticgapys°ctOF- Even within the countries of one region, there is frequently a 
Utban © difference in the market power of goods from the petty rural and 
Scale ametuer. Again, the relative strength of goods from the very-small- 
wills; re Produces a dilemma for the school interested in self-employment 
 tDetitiver informal sector goods are abundant in the ete ie re = 
d to fi 'Y priced, it would suggest that the primary school wou ind it 
Where “Plicate or improve on existing avenues of skill-development outside; 
ANdsrng the other hand, the production of goods in the rural areas is 
Aftigg MEd by Mass-production nearby, as in some countries adjoining South 


T cal products! 
e 


‘ istop; ‘ : 
: 'S tath Veal dimension of self-employment 
Mistorion 'Mportant to try and place the contemporary self-employed within 


L Tamework, since they are by no means a static category that 


e 
Da; ‘ i 
Youth for ind Teport of ILO/SIDA sub-regional seminar on vocational preparation of rural 
elopment, Serowe, Botswana, 11-23 July 1977. 
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merely reproduces itself. As far as the rural areas are concerned, there is a 
great deal of loose talk about the decline of rural skill, but very little accurate 
measurement of whether the countryside is able to support more full-time 
specialised artisans and builders as opposed to the part-time peasant artisans. 
Instead of designing rural nonformal skill programmes for young people, and 
judging the programmes unsuccessful if the students fly with their new skills 
to the towns, it would be important to know in that particular region the 
direction in which self-employment was moving. Certainly it has been possi- 
ble to document in Kenya in a small way the changing technical face of rural 
life, and in other areas too it would be useful—if schools are to purvey 
skills—to know whether they confront a situation of skill desertification in 
the countryside, or whether new types of trade are already in the process of 
being taken up. 

Similarly, it would be important to know the interaction of the existing 
self-employed with formal schooling. Do the subsistence self-employed have 
minimum or no schooling, and in turn are their children tending to terminate 
school at the primary stage or earlier? How significant is the failure to get 
into secondary school amongst the families of petty producers and poorer 
peasants? There is some evidence to Suggest in parts of East Africa that We 
have the emergence of ‘primary-school families’ and ‘secondary-school famil- 
ies’—the latter where even the less intelligent children will enter some kind 
of secondary school, and the former where even the bright children find it 
difficult because of fees to complete the secondary cycle. Consequently, a 
planning a self-employment orientation for the primary schools it will be well 
to be aware that self-employment is the expected outcome already of a large 
Portion of the primary-school population. Indeed. in Kenya over the last ten 
years, thousands of primary-school leavers have embraced a wide range ° 
self-employment skills without there being a trace of pre-vocational training 
in the primary school. What, then is the kind of difference a planner coul 
expect in the nature of that self-employment if the basic primary cycle wer 
ae having a significant element of pre-vocational studies? . 
- ia may appear to be little room for manceuvre in this area of sell” 

proyment preparation; however, it is crucial for the planner to be aware © 
the direction in which access to school and access to work are moving. Fo! 
ree Planning the size of the secondary schools in relation to the numbet 
pedis lia high- or middle-level manpower is a strategy oer 
of such a strict nae vapeslally Tanzania—have adhered to. The consequent a 
Faience poet access policy is that it is almost unthinkable oy 
ake ek ‘ eaver should be found working on his own account 1" y 
es cas. By contrast, a really laissez-faire secondary-expansion stratee 

» as In nearby Kenya, result in a significant number of secondary-sch° 
graduates working in rural areas. 
ae pe not be measurable consequences of some of the se 
ee mt igh-school Certificates. It seems clear however that © 4 

© In a sense inevitably involved with knowledge levels i? 
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self-employment or informal sectors, even when they do oe pes 
Decisions taken with a view to the formal ‘School or ee hi np ro 
development have a ripple effect in the unorganised sectors. T . 7 pee = 
examples of where policy decisions on formal schooling unavoidably 
influence far beyond it: — 
1 Maintaining the isolation and see ae eee of the secondary school 
di i informal sector. 
directly affects knowledge levels in the in 
H Platiniag institutions in terms of anticipated formal-sector bate She 
insufficient account of knowledge and skill needs et sdeohhe ef 
thousands who have left full-time education. There nd Se ee 
little planning for evening or part-time access by those ou = behc cg 
the ministries and those few firms which do training 
ease i i ational 
S planners become increasingly aware of the — ee 
a1 Power development and village Seat note skill-acquisi- 
: accreditation policies such as trade-testing cee ol elma DSCaTONS ET 
» it does not necessarily mean that the 


Be KOS of the 
“asic. Indeed their appreciation of the differing labout markets and 
different , Pp 


a ake it much more died io 
est learning environments is likely to make it much More ite, 
the cit® the impact of policy changes. Arguably, however, ad awareness of 
differen <.imteractions between formal and informal learning and between 
throw Kinds of Work will over time improve the planning exercise and 
Wider > S°W and More relevant research tasks that take account of these 
Trace tionships, 
and drop-out Studies would be conceived much more broadh not 
°Valuate the effectiveness of a particular programme, but as a way to 
laung fan, Telations amongst types of learning and types of work. Before 
be 8 new Schemes to engineer education for self-employment, it would 
© to examine the existing utilisation of primary- and secondary- 
Citicay Nowledge by petty producers and the self-employed. Equally on the 
soit of peOBRitive side, it would be important to gauge the ch 


DOO] Stil] ety and secondary-school attendance. Is the common 
1 


anging 
tig 


primary 
Ns?» Producing what many commentators term ‘unrealistic aspira- 


ing 
icy ani the educational planner comes to realise that his field can only 
s a ney ally be limited by the confines of the formal education system, he 
ho Brage.— Ortunity to identify and work with local initiatives in learning, 
ie decom: MOOts initiatives in determining education and employment needs 

iy . 1 ‘portant in many parts of the world, and as many of t 

Onses to inflexibilities in the formal education System, it is crucial 
Cation Planner to be in a position sensitively to acknowledge the 
Ones © alternative approaches. The struggle for new knowledge and skill 
Pande eq uPS Of the self-employed is therefore just one example of this 


“cational Constituency to which planning might now relate, 


hem are 
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IIEP publications and documents 


More than 450 titles on all aspects of educational planning cant RoE hen ee 
nternational Institute for Educational Planning. A lh serch se 
Ctails of their availability, includes research reports, case ni i = bon a 

training materials, occasional papers and reference books in 


Categories: 
Economics of education, costs and financing 
Manpower and employment . 
Demographic studies ; 
The location of schools and sub-national planning 
Administration and management 
Curriculum development and evaluation 
Educational technology 
Primary, secondary and higher education 
Vocational and technical education 
Non-formal, out-of-school, adult and rural education 


Copies of the catalogue may be obtained from the IIEP on request. 


The International Institute 
for Educational Planning 


The International Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP) is an international centre 
for advanced training and research in the field of educational planning. It was estab- 
lished by Unesco in 1963 and is financed by Unesco and by voluntary contributions 
from individual Member States. 

The Institute’s aim is to contribute to the development of education throughout the 
World by expanding both knowledge and the Supply of competent professionals in the 
field of educational planning. In this endeavour the Institute CO-Operates with inter- 


the ITEP, which approves the Institute’s programme and budget, consists of eight 
Clected members and four members designated by the United Nations Organization 


Chairman Torsten Husén (Sweden), Professor of Education and Director, Institute for 
the Study of International Problems in Education, University of Stock- 


Designated Samir Amin, Director, African Institute for Economic Development and 
members Planning, Dakar 
P.N. Dhar, Assistant Secretary-General for Research and Analysis, United 
Nations : 
T. Filép, Director, Division of Health Manpower Development 
Health Organization > 
Aklilu Habte, Director, Education Department, 
Reconstruction and Development 


Worlds 


International Bank for 


Elected Candido Mendes de Almeida (Brazil), Director, President of : 
Members Sociedade Brasileira de Instrugao, Rio de Janeiro Foundation 
Jean-Claude Eicher (France), Director Institut 


Mohy El Din Saber (Sudan), Director, Arab 

and Scientific Organization (ALECSO) 
ichael Kinunda (Tanzania), Chief Admini , ; 

pis Nn . nistrative Officer, University - 

Waldo S. Perfecto (Philippines), Assemblyman 

pines; former Director, EDPITAF 

Jan Szczepanski (Poland), Vice-President 


League Educational, Cultural 


> Polish Academy Of Scie 


Victor Urquidi (Mexico), Presidente, E} Colegio de Mexico, Mex;.°°S 
> Mexico 
Inguj . he Institute should be addressed to: Gr 
Ties about t z p : ee > 
he Director, IEP, 7-9, rue Eugéne-Delacroix, 75016 Paris fix’ Te wey 
if Tay, * 
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Bureau of Educational & Psychological 
' Research Library. { 

Se | 
The book is to be returned within 

the date stamped last. 


Form No. 4 
BOOKCARD 


Coll Nowe: sees es aie 
Authors cociseenceeee ; 


The book 


The relationship between the educational system and the p 
system is‘extremely complex: This book, containing three d 
monogtaphs, ‘looks at this relationship from three different a 
The first monograph, by Martin €arnoy, reviews the theoreti 
and empirical literature on the segmentation of labour ararkets Dol val 
‘in developed and developing countries, and’ draws Somme Rconclusions: =: . ss 
for edsoatey 1 planning.’ Cuan Pc Ea yess ee Te 1 RA ate by 
The secofid:monography by Henry, Bevin, analyses the new.changes., 
_in the world of work, worker participation and’ Workplace democracy, a 
adencagiires their implications for the educational system and Ae. p 
planning. : é : , F aa 

The third monograph, by Kenneth King, focuses‘on the complex Ae 
relationship between education and self-employment and reviews some’ ~) 
% 


of the new educational developments and reforms aimed at encourag- ” 
‘ing self-emp, oyment.. de e : er of 


7 e: 
is:Assogiate Brofesso 
fiversity, He isuthor 


on the education em ; Fangs : aS 
cultural imperia /employment relationship, including mith of oe 


onal reform ish and is co-author of The limits of edt 
enr 


} “Wevin is, Director and Professor if he Institute for’ ea | 9 \ 
7 bes : : { 
Bach on Educational Finance and Gévernuncdne the Center He 
tae apestareh at Stanford. His many writings on educational ? 


ployment include Theaim i Wie 

bap ary sag of een 

+b ctlirer at;Edinburgh University, Kenneth King ig at i 
ate Director, Sdeial Scienes Division‘at the Interna- t 

pment Research Centre. Higmany articles andybéoks: as 

t me Eder Hie ‘aio artisan (1977) and, ee ‘ 

bWith Bayon Wid production néeds imther fal f 

IhDeliacoupeipran ie ae ce 1 ce Babiati oo 


¢ Loe Oe oak. 


